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No Perſon can be ignorant, how totally 
the war, which has defolated Europe for 


five years, has differed from all preceding 


ones in its nature, in the means. that have 


been employed for the proſecution of it, 


and in the conſequences that have reſulted 


from it. Its hiſtory, inſeparable from that 
of the French Revolution will, doubtleſs, be 


the moſt remarkable feature of the annals 
of this age. The campaigns. of 1794 and 
1796, will particularly attraft the attention 
of poſterity. In the firſt of theſe, political 
errors, ſtill more than force of arms, en- 


abled the French to become maſters of the 
Netherlands, of Holland, and of all the 
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| commeies- on this fide of the Rhine. The 
union of Belgium to France, and the appli- 
cation of the French ſyſtem to Holland, 
left no doubt of the project formed by 
the French, to enlarge their territory, and 
to compel Europe to ſubmit, either to their 
arms, or their principles. The ſpirit of mo- 
deration, which the ſucceſſors of Roberſpierre 
were obliged to affect for ſome time, as 
well as other political reaſons, prevented 
the French from purſuing their ambi: ious 
deſigns, during the year 1793. They re- 
ſumed the execution of them in 1796, em- 
ployed more conſiderable means, and com- 
bined them with greater ability. They 
knew how to take advantage of the diſunion 
and the errors of their enemies; diminiſhed 
their numbers, partly by terror, partly by 
ſeduction; invaded Germany as well as 
Italy; and were on the point of accompliſh- 
ing their plan of general diſorganization in 
us fulleſt extent. One young hero ſaved 
Rey > but a young man alſo; on the 
20510 other 
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other ſide, was almoſt conſtantly victorious 
in Italy. . eee ee 
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The diſaſtrous conſequences which theſe 
events might have brought with them on 
Europe, the effects which they have already 
produced; and thoſe which may reſuſt'from 


them hereafter, attach a conſiderable de- 
campaign of -1796. Poſſibly there may be 


ſome perſons who would wiſh to have be- 


fore them, in one view, all the various facts 


which compoſe it, combined, arranged, and 
connected. This is what I now preſume 
to offer to the public. I have neglefted 
no enquiries, nor pains, to give to this hiſ- 


the -only merits of which a work of this 


ſort will admit. It ſeems to me, that he 
who writes; not on Theories, Put In Fact yi 


is abſulurelyrboagd 190v/be nip HO) 
with reſpect to things, and to perſons, what- ' 
ever may be his own intereſts and opinions. 
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2 158 endeavoured to prove per U 


to my readers. 


% The materials from which I have com- 
poſed this Work, have been partly col- 


leQed from the accounts officially publiſhed | 


at London, Vienna, and Paris; and partly 
procured through means of a correſpond» 
_ ence which I have conſtantly kept up with 
fome diſtinguiſhed military characters on the 
Continent. Some of theſe have been and 


* fill are, actually engaged in this war; and 


the others have watched its progreſs with the 


wmoſt attentive and intelligent obſervation. 
I have {pared no pane to put together and 
to compare theſe various materials. This 


Work is, in fact an abſtract and a com- 


bination of all theſe accounts. I have en- 


* 


, 


deavoured to draw from the whole, a re- \ 


ſult, if not abſolutely correct, at leaſt, as 
nearly ſo, as it was in my power to make it. 


The 
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The knowledge which I myſelf have per- 
ſonally had of the greater part of the | 
theatre of the war, of fome of -the armies 
which are engaged in it, and ol ſeveral 
of the Generals vho command them, joined 
to ſome degree of experience in the ſubject 
which I treat of, cannot have failed to be 
of conſiderable os to me. nr Start , 
1 ied it will not be dg U there 
ſhould be found in this hiftorical detail, a 
conſtant and minute criticiſm on the opera+ 
tions of the commanders, and on the cauſes - 
of their ſucceſs or their failures, On this 8 
point I have thought it right to impoſe on 1 


myſelf a good deal of reſerve. For if be 


art of war preſents ſo many difficulties to 
thoſe who are carrying it on; if its chanees 
are attended with ſo many viciſfitudes; if 
accident ſo often deceives the ſoreſight of 
the moſt able commander, or gives him un- 
expected ſucceſs; would it not be ridiculous 
in any man to preſume, in his cloſet, to 
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form a correſt judgment of military opera- 
tions, the object, as well as the probable 


advantages and inconveniencies of which, 


are often unknown, even to thoſe who are 
employed to execute:them? 

Axxious as I am to avoid this reproach, 
I have nevertheleſs endeavoured to explain 
the motives for the different movements of 
the armies, and have not refrained from 
preſuming to cenſure or to applaud, where 
there was evidently room either for the 
one or the other, I, notwithſtanding the 
choice of my correſpondents, and my earneſt 
endeavour to relate the exact truth, I have 
(as 1 have too much reaſon to fear) fallen 
into ſome errors, I hope to derive my pardon 
from the reflection that will occur to candid 
minds, on the difficulty of ſtating facts quite 
correctly, when one is at once ſo diſtant 
from the countries, and ſo near to the period, 


in which the events to be recorded took 


place. | 
: Note, 
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Note. 1 could have wiſhed to add to chis bock, 
ſome military maps of. Germany and Italy, in 
which the reader might be able to follow the 
march of the armies, and to trace the manceuvres : 
ol the Generals. But I could meet with none 
in London of a ber, form and ſcale to anſwer 
this purpoſe. _ I could neither procure thoſe of 
Chauchard or Jæger, which are the; beſt for 
' Germany; nor have I been more fortunate with 
| reſpe&t to Italy. However, thoſe of my readers, 
who do not wiſn to look very much into the 
detail of military operations, will probably have 
ſome general map where they will be able to 
trace the more important movements of the 
armies, and find the names of the principal 
places. Wich reſpett to thoſe who being of 
the military profeſſion, or from taſte, would 
wiſh to follow ſtep by ſtep the marches of the 
ſmalleſt corps, and to form an exact knowledge 
of all their poſitions, they will hardly have waited 
till now to procure maps ſufficiently detailed, 
As it may be however uſeful to ſome, I juſt 
obſerve, that the beſt maps which I have met 
with in London, are, for Germany, that of the 
banks of the Rhine by Mr. Deliſle; it is in 
e three 
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; three ſheets, which takes in a great part of the 


: 


theatre of war in 1795. It is to be had at almoſt 


- all the Mapſellers, as are alſo two others for 
- the campaign in Italy. The firſt, which conſiſts of 


two ſheets, is by Mr. D' Anville, and compre- 


hends all Italy, Sicilly, Sardinia, and Corſica. 
The ſecond is a map of the Duchy of Mantua; 


| 5 it was publiſhed at the end of laſt year, by J Cary, 


is well executed, and on a fufficiently large 


ſcale. Mr. Faden, Geographer to the King, 


received, a ſhort time ago, twenty copies of a 


very good map of Lombardy, by Chauchard, 
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but they were bought up in a few days. 
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GERMANY. 
CHAPTER I: 

| Relative ſituation of the Imperial and Republican 

Armies before the opening of the Campaign.— X 

Eſtimate of their reſpective force. —Intereſt of the 

French to carry on an offenſive war. —Interęſt of the 

Imperialiſts to adopt a defenſive one, —Rupture of | 

the Armiſtice. Movements of the French on both 

banks of the Lower Rhine.—Battle of Uckerath and of 

Altenkirchen, —Evacuation of the Hundſruck, by the 

' Archduke Charles. March of that Prince to the 

Lahn.—Battles of Weſtlaer.— Second battle of 

Uckerath.—Retreat of the French On the Rite 

and the Sieg. 


Is is di before we enter on a narrative 


of the events of this campaign, to explain te 


ſtrength and poſition of the adverſe armies, at the 
moment of its commencement, and to introduce 
B 5 


. 
ſome details on the intereſts of the belligerent 
powers, on the objects to which their views were 
apparently directed, and on the means which they 


reſpectively poſſeſſed to attain them. 
At the period of opening the campaign, the Im- 


- 


perial and F rench Armies were ſituated in the fol- 
lowing manner.—The Rhine ſeparated them from 
the frontiers, of Switzerland to the environs of the 
town of Spires, where it ceaſed to be their common 
| barrier. Beyond that city, the cantonments which 
they reſpectively occupied at the diſtance of ſome 
leagues from each other, extended acroſs the upper 
Palatinate, the Dutchy of Deux Ponts, and the 
Hundſruck. The line occupied by the Imperial 
Army paſſed through the towns of Spires, Neuſtadt, 
Kayſerlautern, Kuſſell; and from thence, croſſing 
the Nahe, terminated at the Rhine, in the neigh- 
bourbood of Baccharach. At this point, that river 
again became the common ſeparation of both armies, 
and continued ſo to beyond Cologne, between the 

river Sieg, and the town of Duſſeldorf. The Aul- 
trians and French divided between them the 


ſpace between the river and the laſt-mentioned 
fortreſs, before which the army of the latter had an 
intrenched camp. The Imperialiſts poſſeſſed on | 
ne | : | the | 


6.0 

the Rhine the ſtrong fortreſſes of Phillipſbourg, 
Manheim, Mayence, and Ehrebreitſtein. The 
French on their part poſſeſſed on the upper Rhine, 
thoſe of Alſace, and on the lower Rhine, that of 
Duſſeldorf. | bed 23 =o 

With reſpe& to the ſtrength of the oppoſed 
armies, it is obvious, that in order to be enabled to 
appretiate them with abſolute preciſion and certainly, 
it would be neceſſary that the author ſhould have 
been commander in chief, or at leaſt an officer of the 
ſtaff of both armies. His enquiries however on 
this point, have been numerous and extenſive, 
and he has addreſſed himſelf for the purpoſe to 
thoſe perſons, whom their local poſition, and their 
military ſituation equally placed within reach of very 
good information onthe ſubject. The communication 
which he has received from them, enables him to 
form a near eſtimate of the numbers of the French 
and Imperial armies, at the opening of this cam. 
paign. He thinks himielf authoriſed to ſtate, that 
at this time, the two French armies, commanded | 
by Generals Jourdan and Moreau, amounted to 
more than 160,000 men; and that the Imperial 
| forces commanded by his Royal Highneſs the Arch- 
 603:c0min5: wu el N „ 1 0% Lite elke 
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duke Charles, including the Saxons and other con- 
tingents of the empire, were nearly 150, ooo men. 
Every motive which determined the French 

Government to continue the war, made it likewiſe 
their intereſt, or rather indeed impoſed upon them 
the neceſſity to carry it beyond the Rhine, and 
into che heart of Germany, They had at their | 
command a great number of ſoldiers, but were in 
want of money to pay them, of cloaths to cover 
them, and means to ſubſiſt them. The Nether- 
lands, Holland, and the countries ſituated between 
the Meuſe and the Rhine, had borne, during. two 
years, the whole burden of maintaining the French 
armies. - Theſe countries, but a ſhort time before 
ſo rich and ſo abundant, were exhauſted ; their 
whole ſpecie was. abſorbed by contributions, ,their 
manufactures were ſuſpended, and their produce 
_ conſumed. An immenſe quantity of paper money 
without any real value, had operated to paralyze 
their commerce and their induſtry. The productions 
and commodities of the country were ſcarcely 


equal to the conſumption of the armies and of the 
inhabitants. Two years had been ſufficient to place 
the countries conquered by France on a level with 
| herſelf, and to reduce them to one common equa- 


0 


| (3? 
lity of dearth and miſery, It was become therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary, at whatſoever price it was to be 


accompliſhed, that the French ſhould march forward | 


into other countries, in ſearch” of ſubſiſtence, of 
horſes, of cloaths, and above all, of money. 
| Theſe views were moſt unequivocally: expreſſed by 
the directory in the order given to their Generals, 


that they ſhould maintain their troops by viftory, . 
To this urgent call of neceſſity were added ſome 


motives of ambition, and reaſonings of political 
intereſt. The directory flattered itſelf, that by an 
invaſion of Germany, it would accompliſh the 
diſunion of the Germanic body; that the inferior 


Princes, {truck with terror, would haſten, by 


turns, to purchaſe a ſeparate peace; that the Em- 


peror, reduced to his own forces, ſtripped of one part : 


of his dominions, and fearing to loſe what remained, 


would in the end ſubſcribe to ſuch conditions of peace 


as it ſhould pleaſe his conquerors to impoſe ;' that 


at the concluſion of the war, its final reſult would 
place all the countries on their ſide the Rhine in 


the poſſeſſion of the French, and the fate of Germany 
in their diſpoſal; and would leave them enriched 


with its ſpoils, and dictating laws to Europe. Such 
vas the brilliant perſpective which preſented itſelf = 


to 
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to the chicks. of the French Republic, and at 
once directed their views, and animated their ex. 


II from what bas been here ſuggeſted, it ſhould 
appear that their plan would of courſe be offenſive, 
every thing on the other hand ſeemed to preſcribe 
to the Court of Vienna, a line of conduct almoſt 
entirely the reverſe. A concurrence of military 7 
and political conſiderations ought to have engaged | 
it to perſiſt in the defenſive ſyſtem, which it had 
adopted and purſued with advantage the preceding 
year, The ſituation of the French and Imperial 
armies offered to the latter but few means to en- 
ſure, and. but little reaſon to expect ſucceſs in 
an offenſive war. Several campaigns (amongſt 
others thole of 1674 and 1793) [Note 1.] had 
ſafficiently ſhewn them how extremely difficult it 
was to penetrate into Alſace, and above all to main. 
tain themſelves there, France was ſcarcely more | | 
vulnerable by the rout of the Sarre and the Morelle, 
which were defended by a great number of ſtrong 
places. They could ſtill leſs think of retaking the 
Netherlands, and of advancing between the Mo- 
ſelle and the Meuſe, the French being maſters of 


Duſſeldorf, of all the fortified towns of the Meuſe, 
| and 
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and of thoſe! of Holland. At any rate, the 
Imperial army being of inferior force, would have 
been unable to penetrate to the frontiers of France, 
or evento the Meuſe, without fighting many battles, 
The advantages of the French, both in number 
and poſition, would have neceſſarily occaſioned 
the loſs of much time and many men; and could 
it even have been ſuppoſed that the Auſtrians would | 
have been always victorious, the moſt ſucceſsful 
campaign could at beſt have probably ended only 
in putting them in poſſeſſion of one or two ſtrong 
places, and in WER their arrival on the bavks : 

of the Meuſe. rad Witze 
The 1 and ſituation of the „ene 
armies did not however permit the Court of Vienna 
to hope for theſe ſucceſſes. It was evident that 
whether in Alſace, or on the Sartre, the Morelle, 
or the Meuſe, all the chances, and all the advantages 
were on the ſide of the French. The Auſtrians, there- 


fore ought to have adopted a plan for the campaign, 
of which the baſis ſhould have been eſſentially de- 
fenſive, but the operations of which might be par: 
tially offenſive, NOR GH e and the 
_ of the countries, 57 | 
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II in a military point of view, the intereſt of 
the Emperor preſcribed to him a defenſive war, it 
was ſtill better adapted to his circumſtances in a 
political aſpedt. The loſs of the Netherlands and 

| Holland, and the .defeQtion of Pruſſia and Spain, 
| | depri ved the reſt of the coalition of every poſſibility 
of making conqueſts: upon France. Under the 
neceſſity of continuing the war, the combined plan 
of England and of Auſtria, was leſs direQed againſt 
the armies of the Republic, than againſt her finances 


and military reſources. To follow up this ſyſtem 

with advantage, it became the object of the cam- 

| paign to obſerve, to exhauſt, and to gain time, | 
rather than to win battles. - The great point was, 

to reduce the French to their own reſources alone 

ſor the payment and maintenance of their numer- 


ous armies, to confine them on their frontiers and 

on thoſe of the conquered coutries; in a vord, to 
hinder them, from penetrating into, and be in | 
Germany. G 
The moſt natural and moſt eaſy 0 10 5 to ac- 
a compliſh this object was, without doubt, to take the 
courle of the Rhine as the line of defence, and to 
give to the different corps of the imperial army, 
the ſame diſpoſition which Marſhall Clairfait had 
eſtabliſhed 


„ 
eſtabliſhed in 1795, a diſpoſition of which that 
General's ſucceſs had proved the advantage. It 
appeared adviſeable after his example to abandon 
to the French, the Hundſruck, and the Dutchy of 
Deux Ponts, countries of little importance in them- 
ſelves, already exhauſted by thewar, and which belong 
always of courſe (except in the caſe of a great ſuperi- 
orityof force, to the poſſeſſor of Landau, Bitche,Sarze- 
louis, Treves, Traerbach, and Coblentz. By aban- 
doning theſe countries, and carrying the greater part 
of their forces to the right bank of the Rhine, the 
Auſtrians would have been in a ſituation to 
ſtrengthen it with a ſufficient number of men to 
defend the paſſage of -that River from Baſle to 
Manheim, and to place between the latter fortreſs, 
and that of Mayence a large body of troops, which 
could readily advance to the ſuccour of either of 
thoſe places, and ſupport their Garriſons. By 
adopting this diſpoſition, the Imperialiſts would have 
been enabled to place on the Lahn and the Sieg, 
more than a third of their army; to reinforce their 
right-wing, the point where they were weakeſt and 
moſt menaced; to oppoſe a powerful reſiſtence to any 
enterpriſe of the French on the Lower Rhine; to 
confine them in their camp before Duſſeldorf, and 
. even 


- „ 
even to profit of any favourable opportunity to 
attack them there with advantage. | 

The diſpoſitions and firſt movements of the 
Auſtrian Generals ſeemed to indicate the adoption 
of a different plan. The army of the Upper Rhine, 
under the command of Marſhall Wurmſer was 
ſtrongly reinforced, which gave reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that it was intended he ſhould croſs the Rhine to 
penetrate into upper Alſace. ' At the ſame time 
the greater part of the army of the lower Rhine 


under the immediate orders of the Archduke Charles 


took poſt in the Hundſruck, and the Dutchy of 


Deux Ponts, and ſeemed to menace at once lower 


Alſace, and the fortreſſes on the Sarre and the 
Moſelle. The misfortunes which rapidly followed 
theſe indications ſoon obliged the Auſtrians to re- 
nounce their firſtdiſpoſitions, and to adopt in part 
thoſe which have been already mentioned. The 
armiſtice agreed upon at the end of the year | 1795 | 
between the French and Auſtrian Generals was 


put an end to by the latter on the 21ſt of May. 


One of the conditions of this ſuſpenſion of arms 


being, that there ſhould be an interval of ten days 


between its rupture and the renewal of hoſtilities, 
the reſpeQtive armies became at liberty to recom- 


mence _ 


( 
mence them on the gift of May! On that very 
day the French army of the Sambre and the Meuſe, 
commanded by [ Note 2.] General Jourdan, made 
a movement forwards on the two banks of the 
lower Rhine. On the ſame and the following day; 
ſome trifling affairs of advanced poſts took place 
in the Hundſruck. It was on the right bank of the 
Rhine that the French employed the greater part of | 
their force, and it was preciſely there that the Im- | 
perialiſts had the leaſt to oppoſe to them. There 
were not more than 20000 men to defend the Sieg, 
to cover the fortreſs of Ehrebreitſtein, and to line 
the right bank of the Rhine, between the Sieg and 
the Lahn. This corps was ' commanded by the 

Prince of Wiirtemberg, who had taken a poſition 
in front of the Sieg. He vas attacked there on 
| the 1ſt of June by the greater part of the army of 
the Sambre and Meuſe, under the order of General 
Kleber. After an engagement of ſeveral hours, 
the Auſtrians being forced at all points abandoned 
the Sieg, and retiring behind that river, took the 
ſtrong poſition of Uckerath. They Joſt in this 
engagement 2400 men, of whom, if we are to. give 


ctedit to the reports of General Kleber, 1000 were 


made priſoners. 
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That General did not allow the Prince of Wiir-, 
temberg time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his poſt, and to 
receive reinforcements, The French being un- 


able, without a great ſacrifice of men, to attack 
the formidable poſition of Uckerath in front; 
availed themſeives the next morning of the ſupe · 
riority of their number, to outflank and turn it, 
The Prince of Würtemberg ſeeing himſelf on the 
point of being ſurrounded, quitted the poſition of 
Uckerath, and fell back on that of Altenkirchen, 
which was equally advantageous. He was attacked 
there the 4th of June in the morning. After a 
pretty vigorous reſiſtance, the ſuperiority of num. 
bers again carried the point, and the Auſtrians | 
were completely-routed. They loſt, according to 
the French accounts, 12 pieces of cannon, part 
of their baggage, and g, ooo men made priſoners. 
The fruit of this victory to the French was the 
capture of ſoine magazines, without which they 
- would have been unable to ſubſiſt in a country 
exhauſted by the conſumption of the armies, It 
forced the Auſtrians to retire behind the Lahn, 
leaving uncovered by that means the Fortreſs of 
Ehrebreitſtein, which the French inveſted. The 
ſucceſs of the French on the Lower Rhine, and the 


aprre- 


un! 

TAE OR that aſter forcing the paſſage of the 
Lahn, they would direkt their. march towards the 
Mein, and entirely, turn his right, warned the 
* Archduke of the preſſing neceſſity which there was 
to reinforce the Prince of Würtemberg, and to 
check the progreſs of the army oppoſed to him. 
Renouncing therefore his diverſion in the Palatinate, 
and the Hundſruck, he began on the 6th of June 
to retire from thoſe two countries, and directed 
his march rapidly towards Mayence with the 
greater part of his army, He there paſſed the Rhine 
on the gth, and proceeded by forced marches to 
encounter the French, who occupied the Lahn to 
the number of 50,000 men. Z 

The Archduke not doubting that General 1 | 
_ would haſten to paſs the Rhine likewiſe with his 
diviſion of the army to join General Kleber, felt 
how important it was to get the ſtart of him, and to 
engage the French before their jundtion. Having 
ſecured the defence of the lower Lahn by three 
corps placed at Limbourg, Weilbourg, and Naſſau, 


| he marched in perfon towards the upper Lahn 


againſt the left wing of the French army com- 
manded by general Lefebvre. 


— 


On 
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On the 15th, the Archduke made the right 
wing of his army paſs the Lahn, and the Dille, at 
Weſtlaer. [ Note. g.] General Werneck, who 
commanded it, attacked the French, but was re- 
pulſed, and could not ſucceed in diſlodging them 
from the advantageous poſition which they occupied. 
A briſk cannonade continued on both ſides for the 
reſt of the day: but towards ſeven o'clock in the 
evening a reinforcement of Saxon cavalry being 
arrived, the Archduke immediately attacked the 
enemy. The Auſtrian Cuiraſſiers of Karakzay 
and Naſſau, in ſpite of the obſtacles afifing from 
th nature of the ground, and a tremendous hire of- ; | 
grape ſhot, made their way up the heights which 
were defended by the French infantry, charged 
them ſeveral times with the greateſt intrepidity, 
and at length entirely broke them, and took from 
them ſeveral pieces of cannon. At the ſame mo- 
ment a body of Auſtrian grenadiers attacked the 
enemy's center, and dislodged them from the woods 
which they occupied. 

The French driven from their poſition took up 
another in their retreat equally good with the former. 
They were very ſoon attacked again. Four ſquadrons 


of Auſtrians and Saxons gained the ſteep heights, on 
which 


8 
which ſome batallions of the enemy were poſted, 
charged them with. impetuoſity, forced them and 


completed the victory. It coſt the Imperialiſts 
about 500 men; the loſs of the French was more 
conſiderable. Four of their battallions were cut to 
pieces by the Saxon and Auſtrian cavalry, which 
took alſo 12 pieces of cannon, and made a great 
many priſoners. | 
The French corps which defended the lower 5 
Lahn, not having met with better ſucceſs, were 
obliged to quit the banks of that river to fall back 
on the Sieg. | The Archduke purſued them with- 
out allowing them any reſpite, took ſome more 
priſoners, and got polleſſion of a large quantity of 
proviſions, of cannon, of artillery waggons, and 
baggage, which the difficulty of the country, the 
animoſity of its inhabitants againſt the French, and 
the diſorder of their retreat, made 1t impoſſible for 

them 10 ſave. i 
His Royal Highneſs did not give them time to re- 
cover or to colle& together again. He manceuvred 
in ſuch a manner, as to oblige General Jourdan, 
who had paſſed the Rhine at Neuwied on the 32th 
of June, to repaſs it on the 18th with the right 
wing of the French army. At the ſame time, he 
| ſent 
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ſent forward his advanced guard, about 1 1000 men 

| Airong, under the orders of General Kray, in pur- 
ſuit of General Kleber, Who was . towards 
the Sieg with 25,000 men. 


On the ach of June, General Kray came up 
with Kleber, who finding himſelf ſuperior in num- 
bers, attacked the Auſtrians with all his forces, and 
carried almoſt every point of their poſition, This - 


— 


firſt ſucceſs promiſed the French a complete victory; 
but they were deprived of it by che bravery of three 
Auſtrian battallions, who unſhaken by the numer- 
-ous artillery of the French, ſuffered nine batallions 


to advance to within a hundred yards, and charging 


them with fixed bayonets, put them completely to 
the rout. This advantage gave time to the Saxon 
and Auftrian cavalry to rally, to return victori- 
-oufly to the charge, and finally to ſtop the progreſs 
of the enemy. The Imperialiſts loſt in this affair, 
5 or 600 men; they killed and wounded of the 
enemy 1,500, and took 700 priſoners. In this 
action the Auſtrians performed prodigies of valour ; 
the event was the more honourable for them, as the 
French more than doubled them in number. 
General Kleber defeated in this very poſition, 
DIO 18 days before he had taken from the 
| Auſtrians, - 


— 
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| Auſtrians, was „ ce to continue his retreat pre- 
cipitately quite to the lines of Duſſeldorf. 

Thus in fifteen days the Archduke marched from 
the banks of the upper Nahe to thoſe of the upper 
Lahn, gained two battles, and drove the French 
from the walls of Weiſlaer to thoſe of Duſſeldorf. 
One cannot ſufficiently admire the bravery of this 
young Prince, the rapidity of his movements, and | 

the ability of his manceuvres. In this ſhort ſpace 
of time, he gave ſufficient proofs of what his _— 
and e might expect from him. 
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Opening of the Campaign on the upper Rhine. 
Evacuation / the Palatinate by Marſhal Wurmfer 
— Departure of that General with go, ooo men | 
to Tialy—Paſſage of the Rhine and capture of _ 5 

Fort Keil by the French—Pheir - progreſs in the © 

country of Baden— Battle of Renchen—Battle of 
Raſtadt— Paſſage of the Sieg and the Rhine by 
Generals Kleber and Fourdan—Balile of Monta- ; 
bauer— Battle of Friedberg—Capture of the Fort | 
of Kenightein by the French—Their entrance into 
Frankfort— Battle of Ellingem, and retreat of 
the Imperialiſts. WS 


WIuI LST theſe events took place on the 

lower Rhine, the Imperial army commanded by 

Field Marſhal Wurmſer, and the French, under 
the orders of General Moreau, [Vote 4. ] had alſo 
opened the campaign on the upper Rhine. When 

the Archduke quitted the Hundſruck to march to 
the right bank of the Rhine, Marſhal Wurmſer 
at the ſame time withdrew his troops from the lines 
of 


— — 
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of Spirebach, and made them take an excellent 
poſition before the fort of the Rhine, oppoſite to 
Manheim, His right extended to the town of Fran- 
kenthal, and was covered, as well as his front, by 
inundation and canals, that joined to the little river 
of Rhebach, which bounded and defended his left. F 
General Moreau made two attacks on this po- 
ſition on the 14th and 20th of June, which pro- 
duced no effect but the loſs of ſome hundreds 8 
men on both ſides, and to confine the Imperialiſts 
within their entrenched camp beſore the Fort of 


the Rhine. Moreau made theſe two feints merely 


to fix the attention of Mr. De Wurmſer to. this 
point, and, to deceive him with. reſpett to his 
real deſigns. Aſter leaving a ſmall corps before 
the Auſtrian camp to obſerve it, he turned ſud- 
denly back on the 21ſt, and marched rapidly with 
the greateſt part of his army towards Straſburg, 
where preparations were SR for a more im- 
. portant enterprize, | 
The loſs of the Milaneſe, and the deſire of re- 
conquering it, having determined the Court of 
Vienna to ſend Marſhal Wurmſer into Italy with 


30, ooo men of the army which he commanded 
in nnn theſe troops began their march . 
D 2 in 
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in June. Their departure diminiſhed the Impe- 
rial army on the upper Rhine, nearly one half, and 
of courſe increaſed proportionally the ſuperiority 
of the French, and may in fact be ſaid to have 
opened. to them the gates of Germany. They were 
informed of this movement in good time, | Note. g.} 
indeed before it had actually taken place; and 
determined to take advantage of the opening, which 
the departure of ſogarge a force left in the line of 
defence on the upper Rhine, an opening which 
Prince Charles's expedition on the lower Rhine, 
would not admit of his filling up for a conſiderable 
time. The French could not have choſen a more 
fayourable moment to attempt the paſſage of the 
Rhine, and to invade Suabia, of which they had 
already formed the project. They haſtened to 
carry it into execution; made their preparations 
with no leſs promptitude than ſecrecy and diſ- 
guiſed them under the pretext and | appearance of | 
fome other expedition. | % 

On the 24th of June, before the break of 15 
Sei Moreau embarked in boats gooo men, 
who landed on ſeveral ſmall iſlands that lye between 
Straſburgand the fort of Kehl. They eaſily drove 
from thence the Imperial Piquets, who in their 


retreat --- 
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retreat, either had not time or addreſs to break 
down the, bridges which communicate wich the 
right bank of the Rhine. The French therefors ; 
were enabled to paſs over them, and ſuddenly, 
5 attacked the redoubts of the Fort of Kchl, which 
vere occupied by ſome troops of the circle of 
Suabia. Theſe troops, ſurprized, and beſides 
as ill-diſciplined, as they were badly commanded, 
although attacked only by infantry without / any 
cannon, either would not or did not know how to | 
make uſe of the means of defence, wich which this 
important poſt furniſhed them. They ſuffered it 
to be taken by the French, who found in it 300 
men, and 15 pieces of cannon, and who when they had 
become maſters of it, loſt no time in putting them: 
ſelves in condition to keep it. They immediately 
re- inforced it with a conſiderable number of men; 
and worked bard in the courſe of the day to 
eſtabliſh a bridge of boats between Kehl and 
Straſburg. 


The Imperial army on he upper - Rhine Wea, 
been conſiderably weakened by detaching $0,000 
men from it to Italy, and Mr. De la Tour, who 
commanded in the room of Marſhal Wurmſer, 
not having at all ſuſpefted that the French would 

| attempt 


ae 
attempt the paſſage of the river oppoſite to Kehl, 
the Auſtrians had but a ſmall number of light 
troops near that place. The neareſt corps to it 
was that compoſed of ſome thouſands of Suabians, 
who were entamped at Marle and Wildſtedt, 
about two or three leagues from Kehl. If thefe 
troops had been more vigilant, or better com- 
manded, and had on the firſt diſcharge of cannon - 
_ "marched inſtantly towards the Fort, they cer- 
fainly might bave prevented the French from 
getting poſſeſſion of it, or even have re- taken it, 
before the latter could have been enabled to 
tranſport cannon and cavalry over the river 
Thbeſe troops however of the Empire made | 
no movement whatever, but ſuffered the French to 
eſtabliſh themſelves firmly on the right bank of the 
Rhine. The inexcuſable inaction, and unmilitary | 
behaviour of the Suabian corps during the re- 
mainder of the campaign, expoſed their Generals 
to the ſuſpicion of holding correſpondence with 
the enemy. [ Note 6.] 8. 
The French took advantage of this remiſſneſs 
and alarm of the Imperial troops, to complete 
their bridge of boats, and to paſs over with their 
cavalry and artillery. * They ſpread themſelves 
e 9 


EF, 
over the plain, to prevent the approach of any force 
chat might be ſent againſt them, either from Offen- 
burg, or from Raſtadt. On the 26th they attacked 
the camp at Wildſtedt, and eafily drove the Sua- 
bian troops from thence. The only ' reſiſtance 
they experienced was from the Auſtrian regiment 
of Anſpach Cuiraſſiers, who arriving at that inſtant, 
furiouſly charged a corps of French infantry, broke ; 
through them, and cut to pieces a conſiderable 55 


* 
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As ſoon as Mr. De la Tour was informed of the 
French having paſſed the Rhine, and of their having 
invaded the territory of Baden, he gave inſtant 
orders to the regiments which were neareſt, to march, 


24; 


and put himſelf in motion with the.greateſt part of 
his forces to meet the enemy, and to endeavour to 
ſtop his progreſs. The Prince of Conde was 
amongſt the firſt to ſet out with the corps which 
he commanded, and moved rapidly towards Of- 


fenburg, hoping to arrive there before the Republi- 


cans had made themſelves maſters of it. He accom- 
pliſhed this object and joined on the 27th at Biehl, 
before Offenburg, ſome Auſtrian detachments, as 


well as troops of the circles, which had been driven 
from the camp at Wildſtedt. On tne 28th however, 


5 th 24 J 


mis corps of Tinperiatifts was obliged to dad 
| its poſition, as well as the town of Offenburg, the 


French having brought againſt them ſeveral ſtrong 
columns. The latter made this movement to 
prevent the junction of the Prince of Conde with 


ſeveral ſmall Auſtrian corps, which were marching 


to his affiſtance, and thus to divide the Imperial 
army of the upper Rhine. This laſt object was 


of the utmoſt importance to them, and on its ac- 
compliſhment, the ſucceſs of the invaſion in a 


great meaſure” depended, General Moreau was 


perſectiy aware of this, and towards this point 
directed all his movements and employed all his 


means. He divided his army, 80,000 men ſtrong, 
into three columns; that on the right, under the 


orders of General Ferino, [Note 7.] was directed 
to drive back into the Briſgaw the corps of the 
Prince of Conde, and of General Frölich. It 


met with ſome ſucceſs againſt them, and got poſ- 


ſeſſion of the town of Bibrach, in the n of 
Kintzig. | 


The center, ORR" by General St. Cyr, 


forced the paſſes which lead along the vallies of - 
Renchen and Kintzig, to the mountains of Suabia. 
Continuing to advance he made himſelf maſter (on 


the 


16 
the 4th of July) of the mountain of Kniebis, and 
of the town of Freydenſtadt, poſts of the utmoſt 
importance, which the Suabians defended moſt 
ſhamefully, or rather, which 1 delivered wk to 
the French. ¶ Note 8.] W 
The left column, which was the ſtrongeſt of 1 
three, was under the orders of General Deſaix. 
It was oppoſed to General La Tour; and was 
intended to act againſt the Auſtrian force, which 
was marching in great haſte from the lower Rhine. 
General Deſaix preſſed forward to attack Mr. De 
la Tour before its arrival. On the 2gth of June, | 
he gained a pretty conſiderable advantage over him 
at Renchen, [Note g.] where the Auſtrians loſt 
500 men and 10 pieces of cannon. He gained 
ground again on the following days; and on the 
Ich of July, puſhed forward to the river Murs, 
and the city of Raſtadt. 

General La Tour, who had taken a very A 
poſition in front of this River, was attacked 'on 
| the 5th along his whole line, by General Moreau, 
who was juſt arrived with a re. inforcement Mo 
General Deſaix. The action laſted the whole day, 
and was very bloody on both ſides. It terminated 
to the diſadvantage of the Imperialiſts, who were 15 
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CF - 
under the necellity of recreaing the next Ow to⸗ 
Etlingen. 9. 2021 

The Archduke Charles balk ERA 4a in 
driving the army of the Sambre and Meuſe acroſs 
the Rhine and the Sieg, immediately returned, 
ſuſpecting the project of the French on the upper 
Rhine, and ſenſible how much its defence was 


weakened by the large re. inforcements that had 


been ſent into Italy. He vas then informed of the 
paſſage of the Rhine, and the capture of the Fort 
of Kehl. Leaving g0,000 men under the orders 
of Lieut. General Wartenſleben to cover the 
lower Rhine, and having re-inforced the Garriſons 
of Ehrebreiiſtein and Mayence, he ſet out with the 
reſt of the army, and directed his courſe towards 
the upper Rhine by forced marches. He arrived 
on the banks of the Murg, at the moment when 
General La Tour was giving way to ihe efforts 
and the numbers of the French, His Royal High- 


neſs then took the command of that army, which 


formed a junction with his own at Etlingen. 

The poſſeſſion of the paſs and town of Freyden- 
ſtadt by the enemy, opened to them an entr nce into 
the Dutchy of Würtemberg, cut off the commu. 
nication between the axmies of the Prince of Conde. 


and 


( 27 ) 
and General Frölich, and that of the Archduke, 
and at the ſame time threatened the left of his 
Royal Highneſs's poſition. This latter circum- 
ſtance obliged him to ſend a conſiderable corps 
into the mountains, to ſecure his left flank, and 
to endeavour to re-eſtabliſh his communication 
with the corps above-mentioned, N otwichſtanding 
the diſadvantage of his poſition in general, and the 
inferiority of his forces, His Royal Highneſs de- 
termined to riſque a battle. It afforded him the 
only chance by which he could hope to drive the 
French out of Suabia, and to maintain himfelf 
on the banks of the Rhine. It became the more 
neceſſary to looſe no time in hazarding this. laſt 
reſource, as the new advances which the French 
had made on the lower Rhine encreaſed the Arch- 
duke's embarraſments, and made his ſituation every 
day more and more critical. Y 


As ſoon as the French Generals, who com- 


manded the different corps of the army of the 


Sambre and Meuſe, were informed bf the 
pallage of the Rhine, and the departure of | 
the Archduke, they inſtantly reſumed offenſive : 
operations; and on the 28th and 2gth of June 
they marched from Duſſeldorf and Cologne to- 

E 2 wards 
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towards the river Sieg, from whence- they eaſily 
drove the few light troops, which defended it. 


On the 2d of July, the commander in chief 


General Jourdan alſo paſſed the Rhine, oppoſite 
to Neuwied, where the Auſtrian General Fiinck 
* ſuffere& himſelf to be furprized, and did nothing 
to oppoſe the paſſing of the French. The divi- 
fions of the Generals, Jourdan, Grenier, Kleber, 
and Lefevre, then effected a junction, and ad- 
vanced with more than 65,000 men againſt Mr. 
De Wartenſleben, who had ſcarcely go, ooo to 
oppoſe to them. This great inferiority made it 
impoſſible for the latter to face the French in all 
points. He gained however an advantage over 
them on the gd of July, near | Montabauer, 
where General Werneck took ſeveral hundred 
men, and ſome pieces of cannon. But having 
received a check the day following on his right, 
and finding that he was in danger of being 
ſurrounded by different corps of the enemy, M. 
De Wartenſleben retired behind the Lahn, which 
the whole French army paſſed on the gth of July, 

in three columns. 
The advanced guard of the left column was 
attacked on the ſame day by the Auſtrians, who 
routed 


6 

routed it; but the main body coming to its ſup- 
port, a warm action enſued, the-ſucceſs of which 
was various, but in which the Auſtrians had finally 
the advantage. On the 10th the latter were at- 
tacked on all the points which they oecupied be- 
tween the Mein and the Lahn; and after an obſti- 
nate engagement which they maintained near Fried- 
berg, [ Note 10.] in which they ſuffered ſome loſs, 
General Wartenſleben was again obliged to re- 
treat in order to ſecure the poſition of Bergen 
before Frankfort. On the 11th, the French in- 
veſted the Fort of Kœnigſtein, which capitulated 
a few days afterwards from the want of water; the 
garriſon were made priſoners of war, On the 12th 
they arrived before the city of Frankfort, to which . 
the Auſtrians had retired. The day following 
they ſummoned the Magiſtrates of this Imperial 
city to vpen its gates; but the Auſtrians, who were 
till im poſſeſſion of it, would not permit them, 
and even ſhewed a diſpoſition to defend the city, 
the fortifications of which will not admit of its 
making a long reſiſtance. That which the Auſ- 
trians maintained had no other object but to gain 
time to remove their proviſions and their maga- S 
zines, of which Frankfort was the depot. On the | 

| night 
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night of the 1gth the French, eretted a battery of 
mortars, and bombarded the town, which they 
ſet fire to. The magiſtrates and inhabitants then 
renewedtheirentreaties to Mr. De Wertenſleben to 
evacyate the city, to which he aſſented, having 
accompliſhed his end; and on the 14th he agreed 
on the terms of capitulation with General Jourdan, 
who in conſequence entered Frankfort the day 
following. 

After the evacuation of this city, the neceſſity 
of General Wartenſleben's giving way to the pro- 
digious ſuperiority of numbers daily increaſed, ' 
He continued his retreat up the river Mein, di- 
reQting his courſe towards Aſchaffenburg and 
Wiirtzbourg, in order that he might approach the 
Archduke's army, and eſtabliſh ſome communica- 
tion with it. 

- Whilſt General Wartenſleben experienced this 


ill ſucceſs on the lower Rhine, His Royal High- 


neſs the Archduke Charles had not been more 
fortunate on the upper. After the retreat to Etlin- 


gen on the 6th of July before-meniioned, the Prince 


received the intelligence that General - Jourdan 
had again croſſed the Rhine, and forced Mr. De 
Wartenſleben to renounce every attempt to deſend 

the 
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the upproaclics to the Lahn. It was eaſy for kata 
then to foreſee, that the latler, with ſo very inferior 
a force, would even be obliged to abandon Frank- 
fort; and that he ſhould find himſelf between the 
victorious armies of Joutrdan and Moreau. *' Placed 
in a ſituation ſo critical, the Prince ſaw that he 
could not eſcape from the dangers which threatened 
him, but by a deciſive victory; and that he had no 
other means of preventing the invaſion of the 
greater part of Germany. Reſolved to try 
the chance of a battle, and circumſtances not 
admitting of delay, he nevertheleſs found him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of deferring it till the roth, 
all the troops which he expected from the lower 
Rhine not being yet arrived. He employed the 
7th and 8th in making the neceſſary e 
and in fortifying his poſition. 

His right extended to the Rhine, 4 to the 
village of Durmerſheim, His center was in front 
of Ettlingen; [Note 11. ] and his left reſted againſt 
the town and mountain of Frauenalb. | 
The French were poſted in front of and along. 


the river Murg: their left at Raſtadt; 1 * 5 


right in front of Guertſbach. 
| pinch 


( 82 ) 
General Moreau, being informed that the Arch- 
duke had not received all the re- inforcements 
which he expected, and not doubting. but that 
an attack would be made upon him the moment 
they arrived, reſolved to prevent it. He re- 
inforced himſelf on the 8th with almoſt the whole 
of the center column commanded by General 
St. Cyr. In the morning of the gth, whilſt the 
Archduke was completing his diſpoſitions, and 
placing the different corps which were to be engaged 


the following day, he found himſelf attacked in every 1 


point of his poſition, by the whole French Army. 

They diretled their principal efforts againſt the left 
of the Imperialiſts, and endeavoured to turn it by 
getting round the mountains. Though all the troops 
which were to form the left of the Auſtrian line 
were not yet arrived, General Keim, who was at the 
head of it, made a very firm reſiſtance. He re- 
pulſed four ſucceſſive attacks; but the French 
having made a fifth with freſh troops, and the 
Saxons who were ordered to ſupport General 


Keim not being yet come up, he was obliged to 
abandon his poſition, which the French had out- 
flanked, and to fall back to Pfortſheim, where 
he was joined by the Saxons, 


The 
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The Archduke had been more fortunate on his 
right and in front, where he had completely repulſed 
all the attacks of the French. But the retrograde 
movement of General Keim having entirely un- 
covered the left of the army, and enabled the enemy 
to take poſſeſſion of che mountains which com- 
manded it, the Prince found himſelf under the 
neceſſiy of quitting the field of battle, and of 
retreating towards Pfortzheim, where he arrived 
on the following day. * 8 
The Imperialiſts loſt in this Aion 2,000 men, 
of whom 1,000 were made priſoners. It coſt the 
French full as dear, but the event of it gave them 
the important advantage of detaching the Auſtrians 
entirely from the banks of the Rhine, and from 
the fortified towns of Philipſburg and Manheim. 
The Archduke had had the precaution to throw. 
into both ſufficient garriſons, as Mr. De Warten- 
ſleben had done into Ehrebreitſtein and Mayence, 
before they were inveſted by the French, 

By leaving near 25,000 men in theſe four for- 
tified places, Prince Charles judged that the enemy 
would alſo be obliged to leave behind a part of 
their army to blockade them; and that the garriſons 
of Philipſbourg and Manheim might a good deal 
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interrupt the communication between the armies 
of Moreau and Jourdan, by threatning and har- 
raſſing their rear, and by falling ſuddenly on their 
convoys and ſmall detachments. This judicious 
diſpoſition produced the full effect, which the 


Archduke expeQed from it. The garriſons of 


Manheim and Philipſbourg made many uſeful ex- 


curſions; diſturbed the formation of the enemy's 
magazines; puſhed their parties as far as Heilbron; 
and even fell in with and took ſome French 


couriers and detachments, in the very heart of 


Franconia, 


CHAP. 
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AN. III. 


Battles of Canſtadt and Eſlingen. — Contributions in- 
Poſed by the French — Armiſtice concluded by them, 
wil the Duke of Mürtemberg, the Margrave of 
Bad en, and the circle of Suabia—Second battle 
of Eſeingen— Continuation of the retreat of the 
Imperial Army Battle of Mett: ngen — Retreat of 
General Wartenſleben to Amberg, and of the 

2 rcdule to Donawert—Projes Fo that Prince. 


Ar TER the battle of Ettlingen, a Archduke, 
as has been before obſerved, retreated to Pfortz- 
heim, where he remained the 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
On the 14th he learnt that the center of the enemy's | 
army, meeting with little oppoſition from the troops 
of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and- thoſe of the 
circle of Suabia, had penetrated farther, and were 


directing their march towards the town of Studgard. wo 
That he might not loſe the communication with 

| the Prince of Conde, the Archduke broke up his 
camp at Pfortzheim on the 14th, and encamped 5 
- W near Vahingen, on the river Entz, where he : 


F 2 paſſed 
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the 25th. and 16th. The enemy continuing to 
advance into the Duchy of Würtemberg, the 
Archduke marched again on the 17th; arrived 
on the 18th at Ludwiſburg (a country houſe of the 
| Duke of Würtemburg's, near the Neker) and 
ſent two ſmall corps the very ſame day, to poſt 
themſelves at Canſtadt and Eſlingen. It was of 
conſequence to the Archduke to make himſelf 
maſter of theſe places, on account of their ſitua- 
tion on the Neker, and of the magazines which 
they contained. The French having entered 
Stutgard in the courſe of the ſame day, and know- 
ing the importance of the poſt of Canſtadt, wiſhed 
to diſlodge the ſmall body of Auſtrians which de- 
ſended it, under the command of General, Baillet, 
(brother to General Latour,) attacking at the ſame 
time the corps at Eſlingen, which was under the or- 
ders of Prince John of Lichtenſtein. Theſe two 
Generals defended themſelves with great bravery. 
N otwithſtanding three ſucceflive attacks, the F rench 
were unable to diſlodge General Baillet from 
Canſtadt. They were however, rather more ſue- 
ceſsful againſt the Prince of Lichtenſtein, and found 
means after repeated efforts, to make themſelves 
maſters of the heights which commanded his flank 

1 and 
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and rear. In this emergency the Prince: bearing 
that a body of troops was ordered to his aſſiſtance, 
reſolved to ſtand at his poſt, and continue the 
combat. He was already on the point of being 
ſurrounded, when General de Vay at laſt made his 
The 
French now found themſelves attacked intheir turn, 
both in flank and rear, and at the ſame inſtant 
the Prince of Lichtenſtein preſſing hard upon their 
front, they were put to the rout, with the loſs of 
about 1,50 men. This advantage coſt the 
Auſtrians goo men. Ee 
On the 19th, the PREG aſter having paſſed > 
with his army over the Neker, pitched his camp | 
atF eldbach, that he might cover the communi- 
cation with the town of Ulm, and ſave the prin- 
cipal magazines on the upper Danube. Whilſt 
the French were thus forcing the Archduke to re- 
tire from the Rhine to the Neker, they likewiſe 
after ſeveral flight engagements, .compelled the 
Prince of, Condé, and General Frölich, to yield 
up the Briſgau, as well as the country of the Black 
Foreſt. Theſe to commanders effected a junc- 
| tion at Villingen; but being oppoſed to very, 
ſuperior numbers, they found it neceſſary. to fall 


appearance with the expected ſuccours. 


back 


5 
back to Sigmaringen on the Danube. In the 
mean time General Wartenſleben continuing to 
give way before the numerous army of Jourdan, 
was retiring acroſs Franconia; and found himſelf 
when arrived at Wiirtſburg, on a line with the 
front of the Archduke; and from this time, (July 
20th) the march of the reſpeQtive armies became 


more regular and better combined. 
From this period alſo the Imperial army com- 
menced a methodical retreat, and a war of ma- 
neeuvress It was divided into three principal 
corps, amounting to nearly 80,000 men, having 
been reduced to that number by detaching A 
30000 men to Italy, by leaving 25,000 to gar- 
riſon the different Fortreſſes, and by the loſſes 
ſuſtained in the different actions. | | 
Ty e firſt. of theſe three corps, about 25,000 a 
occupied both banks of the river Meyn, under Ge- 
neral Wartenſleben, and was oppoſed to the army 
of Jourdan, which amounted to about 55,000 
men. The Archduke, with 40,000 men, was 
poſted upon the Neker, which he defended againſt 
General Moreau, who commanded more than 
50, 000. ap 3 1 a 
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,- The third body, conſiſting of about 15, 00 
men, vas divided between the Prince of Condẽ 
and General Frölich, and defended the upper 
Danube againſt General Ferino, who having been 
re-inforced by General n was at the head "= 
of 20,000 men. fs Kot Ns 
The loſſes cutained- in different + ging 


4 and the neceſſity of leaving bodies of troops to 


blockade the fortified places, had weakened the 
armies of Jourdan and Moreau the ſuperiority 
however of their numbers over the Imperialiſts, 
was ſtill greater than at the | MY of the cam- 
Paign. [Note 12.] | 1 
From the middle of 0 month of he * | 
French began to reap in part thoſe advantages 
which they expected from the invaſion of Ger- 
many. They found the country which they o- 
cupied, abundant in reſources of every kind; and 
they impoſed on the inhabitants heavy contributions. 
The weight of them was chiefly felt by the people 
of the Briſgau, who had taken up arms againſt 
the | Republicans. The town of F rankfort Was 
compelled, for the ſecond time ſince the, com- 
mencement of the war, 10 ſhare its riches. with 
the French, being taxed by General Jourdan, to 
the 
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the amount of fix millions of French livres in ſpecie, 
and two millions in proviſions. The Margrave of 
Baden, the Duke of Würtemberg, the circle of Sua- 
bia, and all che petty Princes whoſe eſtates are com- 
prehended in it, ſeeing themſelves on the point of be- 
coming a prey to the French, who already occupied 
their territory, folicied a ſuſpenſion of arms, which 
they obtained ſeparately, but for which they 
paid dearly. Their joint contributions amounted 
to twenty-five millions of French livres, 12,000 
Horſes, an equal number of -oxen, 500,000 quin- 
tals of wheat, rye, and oats; 200,000 pair of 
| ſhoes, with an immenſe quantity of other neceſ 
aries: We have ſeen above, that the Archduke - 
Charles had arrived on the 19th of July on the banks 
of the Neker, whilſt at the ſame time the corps 
vf Conde, and of Frölich were on the Danube, 
und that of Mr. De Wartenſleben was poſted upon 
the Mein. The extreme inferiority of his force 
preventing the Prince from aRting offenſively, 
his ſole object was to protract his defence, and to 
retire as flowly as poſſible, in order to give, the 
Court of Vienna time to fend him thoſe re. inforce- 
ments which it was then collecting. 


The 
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The Archduke having received information 
that the enemy meant to attack the important poſt 
of Eſlingen, which commands the high road from 
Stutgard to Ulm, ſent re-inforcements thither on the 
20th. The next day it was attacked by a nu- 
merous body of. troops, as had been expetted. 
General Hotzez and the forces, under his com- 
mand, defended the poſition with equal ſucceſs 
and brayery. The French were eonſtantly re- 
pulſed, and loſt about 2,000 men. It did not 
coſt the Auſtrians more than half that number · 
They owed this ſucceſs entirely to the obſtinacy 
with which they fought. The moſt ſtriking proofs 
of it were given by one battallion of the Hungarian 
regiment of Spleny, which defended its poſt during 
the whole day, without being either relieved or 
re-inforced, and maintained its ground until night, 
though they had loſt in the courſe of the engage- 
ment 3 or 400 men. | | 


* 


On the 22d, che enemy having made a move- 


ment, which indicated an intention to turn the 
right wing of the Arckduke, by. poſting them- 
ſelves on the road from Stutgard to Donauwert, 
he abandoned Eſlingen and the banks of the 
Neker, on the night of the 22d, turned to. the 
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right to fruſtrate the intention of the French, and 
fixed his head quarters at Gemund. From thence, 
he marched on the 26th, ſtill continuing to give 
ground. The progreſs made by the enemy on 
the Mein and Danube, again obliged the Prince 
to retreat. He moved on the iſt of Auguſt to 
Heydenheim, on the ad to Nererſheim, and on the 
34d to Nordlingen. [ Note 13.] Several ſkirmiſhes 
took place during that interval, in which the 
Imperialiſts, although retreating, frequently had 
the advantage. 5 BY 
The Archduke was obliged to yield ſo much 
ground, on account of the advances made on his 
right and left by the enemy in the latter days of 
July. Jourdan's army had entered Würtſburg on 
the 26th, and General Wartenſleben had been 
compelled to fall back towards Bamberg, Nurem- 
berg, and Anſpach. The three corps of the 
Prince of Conde, Generals Frölich and Wolf, 
had been forced to retire on the right bank of 
« the Danube, thus abandoning upper Suabia to 
the French. | Note 14. ] 
The conqueſt of Suabia and Franconia, ſpread 
great alarm throughout Germany, The French 


were on the frontiers of Bohemia and Bavaria, and 
we 
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their great ſuperiority of numbers, excluded every 
hope of being able to put a ſtop to their progreſs. 


But neither the misfortunes which he had juſt 


experienced, nor thoſe he had to apprehend, were 
capable of diſcouraging the Archduke. He op- 
poſed the unſhaken conſtancy of his ſoldiers to the 
number of their enemies. He compenſated- by his 
talents for the deficiency of his means; and did 
every thing which could be expected from the moſt 


conſummate General. Thinking it unneceſſary to 
cover Bohemia, where numerous obſtacles op- 


poſed themſelves to an invading enemy, [Note. 15.] 
the Prince wiſely took the reſolution of drawing 


towards himſelf the greater part of Wartenſleben's 


army. By theſe means, he had it in his power to 
meet with a greater maſs of force either of 


the French armies which might chuſe to attack 


him; and by keeping along the Danube, he re- 
ſerved to himſelf the power of moving with eaſe 
to either ſide of that river, according to the po- 
ſitions and motions of the enemy. This plan, as 
well executed as it was conceived, concentrated 
bis defence, gave him the means of prolonging it, 


and more effectually protected the hereditary do 


minions. 
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On the gd and 5th of n the French 
attacked the advanced poſts of the Archduke. 
On the firſt of theſe days, they were vittorious; 
but on the other, were defeated. A114 

Several engagements at the ſame time alſo _ 
place between the armies of Wartenſleben, and of 
Jourdan. One corps of the latter was repulſed 
with loſs on the 4th of Auguſt, by General Kray. 
They were again engaged on the 6th and Sth, 
on both which days the Auſtrian cavalry much 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf. * The French General Doré 
Vas killed, and General Richepanſe wounded. 
In fpite of their bravery and partial ſucceſs, 
the Auſtrians could not prevent the French from 
gaining ground every day. The forces of Ge- 
neral Wartenſleben were not ſufficiently numerous 
to oppoſe the different columns of ourdan's army, 
which inceſſantly harraſſed their flanks, and threaten- 
ed entirely; to cut off their communication with the 
Archdake. : The neceffity there was for keeping 
up this communication, and the order which this 
commander had received to draw nearer / to the 
Prince, determined him to leave Bamberg and 
the Mein, on the Itch, and to march firſt to 

Forch · 


* 
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ry 
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Forchheim on the Rednitz, * then to nen 
on the Peg nit.. gung g ton 
On the 8th, the French attacked and ni 
one of the advanced corps of the Archduke, taking 
2 or 300 priſoners. This advantage, and above all; 
the retreat of Mr. De Wartenſleben, induced Prince 
Charles to abandon his poſition at Nordlingen, 
to take another between that town and Donauwert, 
which he viſhed to cover. He eſtabliſhed his 
head quarters at Mettingen, upon the little river 
Egar, his left extending towards Hohenalheim, 
and his right towards Allerſheim. The Prince 
of Conde had retreated to Mindelheim, and Gene- 
ral Wolf had retired into the defiles near the town 
of Bregents, of which, the French took poſſeſſion. 
On the 10th, at night the Republicans at- 


- tacked the body of Auſtrians under the como © 


mand of General Hotze vith great impetuo- 
fity, and forced a part of his poſition, taking 
300 priſoners. This ſlight check was no obſtacle 


to the project which the Archduke had reſolved _ | 


wy carry into execution that very. day. Being 

well-informed of the ſituation of General Moreau, | 
be had judged that he might attack him with ad- 
mane and had determined to do ſo on the 
ib night 
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night of the 20th. The Prince made his prepara- 
tions for a general action, which was to take place 
in feveral columns. His principal object was, 
to turn the right of Moreau, and to fall ſuddenl7 
on his rear, whilſt the whole length of his Front 
ſhould be attacked at the ſame time. As the French 
were very much ſuperior in number, the ſole 
hope of ſucceſs which the Archduke could poſ- 
fibly indulge, was reſted in the goodneſs of his 
diſpoſitions, and the effet of a ſurprize. He 
concerted his movements in ſuch a manner, that 
before break of day five of his principal columns 


might engage the enemy. A violent ſtorm which 


came on in the night and laſted ſeveral hours, 
damaged the roads to ſuch a degree, that the dif. 
ferent corps could not reach the places of their 
deſtination ſo ſoon as was expected. This delay 
enabled the enemy to diſcover the meaſures taken 
againſt them, and gave them time to prepare their 
defence. The battle began about ſeven o'clock _ 
in the morning, and continued the whole day 


with various ſucceſs. The three columns which 


formed the centre of the Auſtrian army, and were 

commanded by the Prince of Furſtemberg, and 

the Generals Hotze and Latour, ſucceeded in 
diſ- 
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54% > a part- of the enemy's centre. The 


column on the right, under the orders of the 
Prince of Lichtenſtein was not ſo fortunate; 
General Moreau having marched all his corps de 
Reſerve to the left in the very beginning of the 
action, was enabled to repulſe the Prince of Lich- 
tenſtein, and obliged him to yield a good deal 
of ground, This movement having laid open 
the right and center of the Imperialiſts, the French 
attacked them with advantage, and ſucceeded in 
driving them back alſo. The Archduke was oc- 
cupied in reinforcing his right, for the purpoſe of 


recovering the ground it had loſt, when he re- 


ceived a report from General Wartenſleben, in- 
timating that he had been compelled to abandon 
his poſt on the Pegnitz, and to retire to Amberg; 
that the right of Jourdan's army was arrived 
at Nuremberg on the gth, and was approaching 
nearer to the army of Moreau. As this laſt 
movement put the right of the Archduke, which 
the French were endeavouring to turn and ſepa- 
rate from Mr. De Wartenſleben, into eminent 


danger, that Prince judged that whether he was 
conqueror or conquered, he ſhould be obliged 


in either caſe, to fall back to the banks of the 
Danube 
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Danube and the town of Donawert. He deter- 
mined therefore-/to put and end to a battle which 
now became uſeleſs. It was however with regret 
that the Prince formed this reſolution, having juſt 
learned that his left wing conducted by General 


Rieſe, had turned the right of the enemy, had 


advanced four leagues upon their rear, and made 
a great number of priſoners. The Archduke had 
ſufficient command over himſelf to make a ſacrifice 
of this brilliant ſucceſs, of which the conſequences 
might have been of the utmoſt importance; and 


20 encamp with his whole army, on the very ſpot | 


he had occupied before the aQion. This engage- 


ment coſt the [Auſtrians 1,500 men, and the 


French 3,000, of whom 1, 200 were taken priſoners 3 
the latter likewiſe loſt ſeveral proviſion wag- 


gons, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. 


- The Prince having reſted his army on the 4 
vetired on the igth to Donauwert, where he 


eſtabliſhed his head quarters. The battle of the 


12th diſconcerted the projects of Moreau for 
ſome time. His reſerve of artillery and military 
ſores, on the point of falling into the hands of 
General Rieſe, had been obliged to fly a conſi- 


derable way to effect their eſcape. This circum- 


lance 


* 
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ſtance, as Moreau himſelf expreſſed in a letter 


to the directory, prevented him from attacking 
the . Archduke during his march. The Prince 
profiting by this on the ſame day (the 1gth) 


croſſed the Danube by the bridge of Donauwert, ER 


with the greateſt part of his forces. He however 
left two bodies of troops on the left fide of that 
river, which occupied the roads from Nordlingen 
and Hœchſtedt to Donauwert. {Note 16.] It was at 
this period that Prince Charles conceived the bold 
projet, which was afterwards productive of ſuch 
brilliant ſucceſs. Till that time nothing had been 
able to check the victorious march of the French. 
They were maſters of Suabia and Franconia. | Ge- 
neral Jourdan was directing his march towards the 
Danube, and threatened at the ſame time Bohemia, 
and upper Auſtria, The army of Moreau was 
on the frontiers of Bavaria; his right wing had 
feized the important poſts of Bregents, and was 
advancing into the Tyrol. The viQtories of Buona- 
parte in Italy, gave that General hopes that he 
likewiſe ſhould be able to penetrate into the Tyrol, 
and to form a junction with General Moreau. 
The French believed themſelves on the point of 
1 | real- 


353 | 
realiſing the vaſt plan which they had framed; 
a plan, the object of which was to unite three 
large and victorious armies in the heart of Ger- 


many, and to pour their combined force againſt 
the hereditary ſtates of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Any other General but the Archduke, and any 
other army but his, might  bave been alarmed 
at ſuch a ſituation of affairs. But this young Princes 
intruſted with the defence of his brother's do- 
minions, and the ſafety of Germany, wiſhed to 
prove himſelf worthy of the confidence repoſed _ 
in him, and to ſhew that he was capable of ſuſ- [| 
taining ſo great a load of reſponſibility. He ſaw 
that ſome daring and ſudden enterprize, was 
the only poſſible method of extricating himſelf 
from the ſurrounding dangers. Aſſured of the 
attachment of his Generals, and of the conſtancy 
of his troops, and - conſcious of the example which 
he ſhould himſelf ſet them, he expected every thing 
from their courage, and ſomething from fortune, 
The forces and military means of the Prince in- 
creaſed daily, the nearer he approached to his 
brother's dominions. Conſiderable re-inforcements 


had been ſent him, which in ſome degree leſ- 
ſened 
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ſened the great diſparity of numbers between lim 
and the French, who were beſides much weak- 


ened by the different engagements, and by the 


detachments they were under the Ow of 


leaving in their rear. 


The Archduke, however, finding himſelf too 


weak to attack both the French armies at a time, 
reſolved to unite almoſt his whole force againſt one of 
them, and to riſk every thing to defeat and dif. 
perſe it. As the army of Jourdan more imme- 
diately threatened the States of the Emperor, and 
was in all reſpetts much leſs advantageouſly 


poſted than that of Moreau, the Prince reſolved 


to direct his operations againſt the former. He 
judged, that by leaving a part of his forces to 
keep General Moreau in check, he might gain 
ſome marches over him, and fall unexpectedly 
with the reſt of his army on General Jourdan. 
The Archduke was perlettly aware of the great 
dangers to which this plan expoſed him. He 


ſaw plainly that he left Moreau with little op- 

poſition . or impediment; but he flattered him- - 
ſelf that this General would hear of his march - 
| too late to be able to afford the leaſt aſſiſtance 


H 2 | to 
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to his colleague, and that even when he heard 
of it, and diſcovered the weakneſs of the corps 
oppoſed to him, he would be tempted to attack 

it, that he might make himſelf maſter of 
| Munich, and create a diverſion- in favour of 
Joutdan. The event ſhewed the juſtneſs of 
the Archduke's conjectures, and fully anſwered 
his expectations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


March of the -Archduke—Retreat of General War- 
| tenſleben behind the Naab—Battles of Teining and 
Neumarkt—Retreat of General Jourdan Battle 
of Amberg—Defeat of General Jourdan at Wirtſ- 
bourg—Surrender of the Citadel. — Jourdan's, re- 
treat to the Lahn — Battle of Aſhaffembourg—Ke- 
nig / lein re-taken, by the Imperialiſts—Bad condition 
and loſſes of the army of Fourdan—That General 
repaſſes the Lahn—Death of the Republican General 
Marceau—The French retire beyond the Rhine and 
the Sieg—Prince Charles marches towards the 
upper Rhine. „„ 
| | 1 * 
Ox the 14th of Auguſt, Prince Charles made 
at Donauwert every preparation neceſſary for the 
execution of the plan which he had formed. He 
left about half of his army with General Latour, 
vith orders to defend Bavaria, and the river Lech. 
On the 15th, after having recalled all the corps 
from the other fide of the Danube, he ordered 


the 


„5 
the bridge of Donauwert to be burnt, and left tha, 
town with 20,000 of his beſt troops. The next 
day he continued to march rapidly along the right 
bank of the Danube, and croſſed that river on 
the 17th, at Neuburg and Ingolſtadt, leaving a 
garriſon in the latter place, which was capa- 
ble of defence. He halted on the 17th and 
18th before thoſe two towns. His reſolution 
had been to attack on the 19th that column of 
Jourdan's army, which had taken poſſeſſion of 
N uremberg, and threatened Ratiſbon ; but he was 


inſormed in the night of the 18th, that General | 85 


Wartenfleben had been driven from the town of 
Amberg, and had retreated to nn be- 
hind the river Naab. 
In conſequence of this change in the * 
of the armies of Jourdan, and Wartenfleben, the 
intended motion of the Archduke became ex- 
tremely dangerous, as it would have rendered his 
communication with Mr. De Wartenſleben very 
precarious, and thrown conſiderable difficulties in 
his way, in caſe he had been obliged to retire. 
The Prince, on this account, altered the di- 
rection of his march, advanced more to the right, 
and arrived on the '20th at Hemman. His van 
guard, 


2 
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i guard, led by Major General N eb pro- 
ceeded the ſame day to take poſſeſſion of the 
heights of Taſwarig; whilſt a column under the 
orders of Lieutenant General Hotze; marched to- 
_ wards Bellugrieſs, to ſecure at the ſame time the 
" left of the Archduke, and the road from Ra- 
| tiſbon to. N uremberg. The neceſſity of knowing 
preciſely the ſituation of Mr. De Wartenſleben, 
retarded, for one or two i the nne 
operations. | „ 10 

On the 2ad, General Nauendorf aa that 
column of the French which had advanced from 3 
N uremberg and Neumarkt as far as the village 
of Teining, within a few miles of Ratiſbon. This 
body of the enemy, commanded by General 
Bernadotte, was diſlodged, and driven back to Neu- 
markt. It was again attacked at that place the 
day after, by the united columns of the Archduke 
and General Hotze, was driven from it, and 
pur ued as far as the nei ghbourhood of Altdorf, to 
which place it retired. Several ſquadrons of 
Auſtrian cavalry, and ſome light infantry, were. 


ſent by the Archduke, at the ſame time, to occupy: 
the high road to N PE 


Theſe 
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Theſe preparatory fucceſſes, having placed that 
Prince on the right flank, and even in the rear 
of General Jourdan's army, who was ſtill upon 


the Naab, he haftenedto profit of his advantageous 


ſuuation, and to accompliſh his defigns. He had 
concerted with Mr. De Wartenfleben the plan of 
a general attack, for the execution of which the 
whole army fet forward, on the 24th, divided into 


even different eolumns. Of theſe, three marcheh 


againſt the front of the French army, whilſt the 
others were to turn to it upon the right and left. 


againſt bimſeif, he abandoned with precipitation 


all the poſts which he occupied, and retired to 


Amberg in the night of the 23d, not daring to 
riſk a battle, which from the fituation of the 
Archduke, and the difficukies of the country 
through which he would have been obliged to 
retreat, might in caſe of a defeat, have ended 


in the total deſtruQtion of his army. The Auſ- 


trians, without giving him time for recollection, 
attacked and defeated him at Amberg, on the 24th. 
He was compelled to fall back to Sultzbach, leav- 
ing goo men in the hands of the Auftrians, who 


cut 


As ſoon as Jourdan heard of Bernadotte's de- He 
feat, and of the movements which were making 


7 
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cut in pieces two battallions of his rear guard. 
[Note 17.] Jourdan continued to retreat on 


the next and following days by forced marches, 


paſſing ſucceſſively through Velden, Betzenſtein, 
Forcheim, Ebermanſtadt, and Bamberg, where 
he arrived on the 2gth. His army croſſed the 

Mein at Eltman and Hallſtadt on the goth, 
and halted at length near Lauringen and Schwein- 


furt. During theſe eight days of continued | 


retreat, Jourdan was purſued and inceſſantly 
harraſſed by the Imperial light troops, who fre- 
quently intercepted his couriers, and got poſſeſſion 
of a part of his baggage. The celerity of his 
retreat prevented the Archduke from coming up 


with the main body of his army, and forcing 


him to engage. That Prince, however, direQed 


the march of the different columns with ſo much 


ability, that one of them reached Nuremberg 
before the French, and prevented them from 
paſſing through that town, and along the great 


road of Franconia, This ſkilful manceuvre | 


obliged the right wing of Jourdan's army to re- 


tire by a worſe and a longer rout, compelled 


that General to repaſs the Mein with his 
whole army, and deprived- him of every hope of 
. . being 
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being able to join Mpreau, or of receiving any 
aſſiſtance from bim. | | | 
To prevent the latter General from profiting \, 
too much by the weakneſs of Mr. La Tour's 
corps, and from cauſing any powerful diverſion 
in favour of Jourdan, the Archduke had ſent 
back General Nauendorf on the 25th of Auguſt, 
with 10,000 men to ſupport him. The Prince 
having thus freed his mind from all anxiety about 
what might happen in Bavaria, thought only of 
taking advantage of his late ſucceſſes over Jourdan, 
and forcing him to a complete retreat, either by : 
a victory, or by the effect of his manceuvres. His 
Royal Highneſs baving arrived on the giſt at Bam- 
g | | berg, and having informed himſelf of the poſts which 
| the enemy occupied, was confirmed in his hopes of 
| being able to drive him entirely out of Franconia, 
4 by compelling him to retire to the upper Lahn, 
, | acroſs the country of Fulde. To attain this end, 
=_ 
| 


it was neceſſary to make himſelf maſter of the 
= town of Würtzburg; and that Prince. neglected 
4 nothing which could give him ſpeedy. poſſeſſion 
of it. The van guard of one of his columns, 
commanded by General Hotze, arrived before 
that town on the iſt of September, and forced its 
$77 way 
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way into it in ſpite of the reſiſtance of the French 
garriſon, which was driven out, and 2 75 to 
retire into the Citadel. | | 

This van guard was followed by the whole of the 
Auſtrian army, divided into three different corps; 
that on the right commanded by the Archduke 
in perſon, that in center by General Kray, and 
that on the leſt by General Staray. | 

Jourdan, conſcious that the preſervation of 
Wiirtzburg was of the utmoſt conſequence, had 5 
made every exertion to arrive there before the 
Auſtrians. | This however he found -hiniſelf un- 
able, to effect, and did not appear before that 
town until ſeveral hours after it had been in the 
hands of his enemies. He then reſolved to dif- 


lodge them, by attacking the corps which occupied 


| the place before it could be ſipported by the reſt 
of the Imperial army. | 
On the ad he fell with great im petuoſity upon 
General Staray who had joined bis van guard 
under General Hotze, and ſucceeded in forcing 
a part of his poſition, But finding every effort 
to diſlodge him from the principal points fruitleſs, 
he retired at night to Kornach, nearly three 
| leagues diſtant from Wiirtzburg, Well aware 
| I 3 that 


Ty 

that the Archduke would ſoon attack him if he 
remained in that poſition, he - reſolved to make a 
ſtand, thinking it both his duty and his intereſt, 
before he abandoned the countries he had con- 
quered, to riſk a battle, which if he was ſucceſsful, - 
might reſtore to him Wiirtzburg and Franconia. 

He waited for the Archduke in a very ad- 
vantageous poſition ; his right wing being placed 
on a height, at the foot of which ran the Mein 
and another ſmall river with very ſteep banks; 
his center was alſo poſted upon à chain of hills, 
the ſlope of which was bordered with wood, above 
which they placed a great number of cannon. i 
Theſe eminences were terminated by a plain, on 
which Jourdan drew out his left wing compoſed 
almoſt entirely of cavalry. It was diſpoſed ſo as 
to prote& the infantry which occupied the heights, 
and to be capable itſelf of receiving ſupport from | 
the fire of the artillery and muſquetry. - Jourdan | 
had beſides left General Lefebvre with- one divi- 
fion of his army to cover the road from Schwein- 
furt to Fulde; and communicated with that 
General through the means of a ſmall interme- 

_ diate corps. 


The 
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The Archduke was no leſs defirous to engage, 


knowing that the ſolidity of his ſucceſſes depended | 


upon the celerity with which they were obtained; 
and that it was neceſſary to haſten the complete 


defeat of Jourdan, that he might have time and 


means to drive Moreau out of Germany. 


On the 2d His Royal Highneſs cauſedtwo bridges 
to be thrown acroſs the Mein at Detelbach and Ge- : 
roltſhoffen, with the intention of attacking the | 


French the next day. He had for this purpoſe 
divided his army into three columns, that on the 
left being commanded by General Staray, that 

in the center by General Wartenſleben, and _ 
on the right by General Kray. 5 


General Staray was the firſt who was pk = 
and met with ſome ſucceſs in the beginning of the 


action; but the paſſage of the Mein having re- 


tarded the march of the other two columns, he 


very ſoon had to ſupport alone the weight of the 


whole French army, He not only loſt the ground 


which he had gained, but even ſaw his own 1 
in danger of being forced. = 2 


At chis critical moment which might have ended | 


Fe the loſs of the battle, the Archduke ſent orders 
to General Wartenſleben to ford the Mein im. 
mediately 


1 
nmedizrely with all his cavalry, and 6 charge the 
left wing of the enemy without delay. 

This manceuvre which was well executed, had 
the defired effect. Jourdan vas forced by it 
to march back his troops to the left, and Mr. De 
Staray was in conſequence relieved. The Auſtrian 
cavalry then charged that of the French in the 
plain, and compelled it to give way and ſeek 
for ſhelter under the fire of the infantry and artil- 
lery which were poſted on the heights and in the 
woods which bordered them. The Imperial horſe 
was ſo much annoyed by the fire from the bat- 
teries, that they were obliged to fall back, after 
having charged twice ſucceſſively, 

As the French could not be driven from 
their poſition without the aſſiſtance of infantry, 
the Archduke was under the neceſſity of waiting 
the arrival of the column under the orders of 
General Kray, and of the remaining part of that 
commanded” by Mr. De Wartenſleben. As ſoon 
as they appeared, the Prince ordered a general 
attack to be made on the whole of the enemy's - 
| Hine, Fight battalions of grenadiers penetrated 
the wood in ſpite of the heavy fire kept up from 
the batteries, and the ſwarm of Tirailleurs who 
were 
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were poſted in jt. They adyanced with fixed 


bayonets to the top of the hills which the F. rench 
infantry occupied, and diſlodged them from thence 


in a few minutes. 
From that inſtant Fe gave up al e 


of defending his ground, and began to retire. His 


retreat was condutted for ſome time with order, 
under the brave and ſteady proteftion of his ca+ 
valry and flying artillery ; but the former being 
attacked by the Auſtrian | horſe was put to the 
rout, and the retreat was from that time antes 
with the greateſt confuſion. 


Night, and the exceſſive Steve 8 of che e 


perialiſts, ſaved the French army from total de- 


ſtruktion. It loſt on that day 2,000 men killed _ 
and wounded, more than 3,000 taken priſoners, 


10 pieces of cannon, and a-vaſt number of bag- 
gage and proviſion waggons. This victory coſt 
the Auſtrians no more than 800 men. They were 
indebted for it to the example ſet them by the 
Archduke, to his coolneſs, his quickneſs of per- 
ception, and to the ability of his manceuvres, - 


[ The defeat, of Jourdan drew after it the ſur- 


render of the Citadel of Wiirtzburg, the garriſon of 
which conſiſting of 700 men with their com- 


1 mander 


( 64 ) | 
mander General Belmont, chief of the French 
_ artillery, were made priſoners of war. The Auſ- 
trians found 150 pieces of cannon, with a large 
quantity of ammunition and proviſions in this 
place and in Schweinfurt, which was evacuated 
by General Lefebvre. Theſe ſtores were the 
produce of the contributions levied by the 
French in the ſurrounding country. The rail. 
ing of theſe contributions, joined to the vex- 
ations and outrages exerciſed upon them- by 
the Republicans, had irritated the inhabitants 


of Franconia to ſuch a degree, that they armed 85 


on all ſides during the retreat of the French, 
ſtopped ſeveral of their convoys, plundered their 
military cheſts, and either maſſacred or took 
priſoners all the ſtragglers. XN 
2 Jourdan, after his defeat at Wiirtzburg, retired to 
Hamelbourg, and continued his retreat towards 
the upper Lahn, acroſs the country of Fulda 
and Weteravia, He was cloſely | purſued by the 
Archduke, who in order to compel him to aban- 
don the banks of the Mein entirely, detached Ge- 
neral Meerfeld on the 5th with ten ſquadrons of 
light cavalry, deſtined to form a junction, with the 
garriſons of Manheim and Mayence, and by theſe 
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means to bring 13000 men upon che rear ef the 
enemy. The Prince in he mean time ſent u 56 
firong van guard, under che orders of 'Generdl == 
Kray, to take poſſeſſion of all the avenues: f 


the foreſt} of Speſlart. ¶ Note 18. That General 
finding them occupied by a body of 23000 
French attacked them "vigorouſly, and drove 


ther, aſter a briſk cannonade, from ibkir ad» 


Fo palition; killed 40g men, and tod 


600 priſaners.' The .reſt wert | purſued: by be 


Auſtrian cavalry as far as the Tpwn of Aſchaffem 


bourg, and diſperſed on the other fide of the Mein. 25 
The town of Aſchdffembourg, which Gerieral 


Kray took polleflion of, vas of importance to the 


Auſtrians,” its bridge over the Mein, being the 
only one between Frankfort and Würzburg-. 2b 


The Archduke deſerves the higheft pruiſe for the 
ability he diſplayrii in getting ihe ſtart of J Curdhng 
fo as to arrive beſote him at Nureinberg, Würtz - 
burg and Afchaffembouty. This able munrus 
vre completely feparated Jourdan from Mortauy = 
detached him by force frota the Mein, and put : 


out of his power 10 maintain his ee e 


that river and dne Ln. ne dy: gr o G 
wg 24 2 19% OC 143 e d bas "The 
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+ The Archduke arrived on the 9th and paſſed 
the 8th at Aſchaffembourg. Having learned that 
the French had evacuated Frankfort the preceding 
night in- conſequence of th& movement which has 
been juſt mentioned, be puſhed: forward his van 
guard 10 the Nidda. On the gth he marched to 
Dettingen, and on the zoth to Windecken, his ad- 
vanced guard occupying the important poſt of 
Friedberg. He was joined here by 10,000 men 
. of the garriſon of Mayence, who had taken poſs 
* - ſeſſion of the Fort of Kervigſtein, which had on 
the 8th been abandoned by the French. 0 
General Jourdan, it has been already obſerved, 
had retited through Fulda, directing his march 
towards the Heſſian town of Hanau. His deſign 
was to take poſſeſſion. of the ſtrong poſt of Bergen, 
where'he flattered himſelf he might be able to make 
2 ſtand againſt the Auſtrians when joined by the 
troops, which had: been blocking up Manheim 
and Rlayence. With this intention be marched 
to Aſchaffembourg, but finding that place already 
in the hands of the Auſtrians, he was obliged 
io change the direction of his march. He then 
turned to the right and advanced to the upper 
Laim and Weſtlaer, where he arrived on the gth, 
and 


69 
and employed himſelf in re. aſſembling. e broken 
remains of his army. Ever ſince his defeat at 
Wiirtzburg, it had been in the moſt undiſciplined, 
and completely diſorganized ſtate. His retreat 
had been made with a confuſion and diſorder: not 


to be deſcribed.” The different corps of the French 
army having no regular ſupply of proviſions, nor 
any ſettled points of retreat, had no longer waited 
for the orders of their Generals. They had fled 
in different parties, plundering and lay ing waſte 
the countries through which they paſſed. A great 
part of the infantry had thrown away their arms and 
were without ſhoes. Conſtantly harraſſed by the 
Auſtrians and the Peaſants who had riſen upon 
them, Jourdan's army was ſtruck with terror and 
deſpondency; it preſented ſeſs the appearance of a re- 
treat than of a tumultuous flight. The want of ſub 
ſiſtence, exceſſive fatigue and deſertion, diminiſhed 
it as much as the ſword of the enemy, and the 
loſs which it experienced in its retreat from che 
Naab to the Lhan, was n eſtimated at up- 
wards of 20, ooo men. 
adde Archduke went and 3 at Fried- 
berg on the 12th, having left a large body of 
reſerve at Windecken. The ſame day he ſent 
K 2 ; his 


; 6% 


his! right» wing unden General Krayi 25ſt Welt 
er, which the French abandoned at his approach; 
and took a poſition on the heights, . com- 

| manded that town. D STLMHESO 4: c12 CPE". a 
Ie #8 Inthemean time the [ek wing rata 

E advanced under the orders of General Holze towards 
Weilburg, but were unable to diſlodge ihe enemy 
from thence. On the 14th His Royal Highneſs 
began his march, and prepared to attack the center 
of the French, at Limbourg and Dietz; whilſt 
: General Kray came upon the rear of their- left 
through Weſtlaer, and Major General Mylius 
kept in check their right wing n 

3 4 

Prince Charles * been re-inforced by the 
corps of reſerve left at Windecken, on the 16th 
attacked the front of the enemy, which a part of 
the garriſon of Mayence, under the order. of Ge- 
neral Neu, ſucceeded in turning near Kirchberg. 
The French, threatened: at all points, did not 
attempt to defend them, and retired: behind the 
Lahn, abandoning the towns of Dietz and Lim- . 

burg to the Imperialiſts. Their chaſſeurs how- | 
ever maintained their ground in the ſuburbs of the 
| be latter 


—— 
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being / driven from them, 


„The Archdühe aſſersted his hals army ud 


the 15th, between Limburg and Dietz, snd 
dug te ale a vigoraus and genera dust. But 
General Jourdan, althonghi re-inforced” by à part 
of the army of the North, and by the' diviſion of 
General Mareeau which had hlocked up Mayence, 
did not dare to hazard a battle; the great disorder 


andidepreſſſon lich ſtill reigned in his army leav- 
ing bim hut little hope of ſucceſs. © Giving up alf 


idea of defending - his poſition on the Lahn, hot. 


withſtanding its advantages, he profited by a thick 
fog which laſted the whole morning, to canctat 
his retreat from the Auſtrians, and to Real 4 few _ 
hours march upon them. 9 ut 

All the different corps of bis army teft the banks. 


of the Lahm on the ſame day. The left and | 


center directing their march towards the Sie iegs 


whilft the right joined the diviſion which was then | | 
blocking up Ehrebreitſtein, and' together with 


that threw itſelf into the works which we 


French had thrown up before the Srila of Boats 


at N euwied. 
| This 
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This laſt body was purſued by General Neu, 
who arrived near Neuwied on the igth, whilſt 
the F rench corps, which retired towards the 
Sieg, were harraſſed by the Archduke, who di- 
reQed his march towards Altenkirchen; and by 
General. ar. who e to ee 

and Siegen, wr $9411 * 8 
The vanguard of the e 1 

by Generel Hotze, came up on the goth, near 

Hochſteinbach, with the rear guard of the French, 
commanded by Marceau General of a diviſion; 
defeated. it, and took a great number of pri- 
ſonert; amongſt them vas General Marceau 
himſelf, who being mortally wounded by a 
carabine ſhot, died the next day at Altenkirchen. 
This General, ſcarcely twenty-ſeven years of 
age, was one of the moſt enterpriſing and ſxil - 
ful of the republican Officers. His death was 
much regretted by the whole French army. His 
adjutant General was killed in the ſame aQion, 
and two of his aid-de-camp's were taken priſoners. 
It might have been expefted that the French, 
who had now drawn nearer to Duſſeldorf and 
Cologne, and were certain of an eaſy retreat, 
would 


(„* 
| would have endeaveured to defend the” fanfous 


poſt of Ukerath, ſo often taken und re-caken} 
during this campaign; But the ſame reaſork 


vhich had detered them from attempting to natal | 


tain the till "better poſitio mne Lahn, bat 
ni ſhed all: thoughts of making a ſtand in that of 
Ukerath:i they did not ven remain there one 
ſingle day; Two diviſions of their army paſſed 
the Rhine at Cologne; and the main body ſought 
tor ſafety in the entrenched camp, before Duſ2 
ſeldorf, leaving TY few. moe” Os on the 
danks of the Sieg. Boo 26 En (1631 


Thus ended the retreat of General W | 


à retreat of more than one hundred leagues, in 
which he loſt near one half of his army, and was 


driven in twenty five days, from the TIE of 


An to the walls of Duſſeldorf. 75 Wo 


- This retreat formed a ſtrong contraſt with bk 
of General Wartenſleben, who diſputed every 
foot of ground with ſcarcely 25,000, againſt 
50,000 men, who never ſuffered any conſider- 
able part of his army, to be either cut off or en- 
dangered; and who employed near two months, 
in retiring from the Sieg to the Naab: 24 

N | A 
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EY zompatilon drawh betweeh theſe. two re 


nee, ſeems to cnhHrm the opinion, that if he 
French are endowed! wich the qualities which 


laadl to victory, they aft not, in the fame degree 
poſſeſſed of thoſe which are requiſite to ſupport 
n dgſeatà and that the latter qualifications are 
eminently poſſeſſed by the Auſtrians! Tbib 
campaign of Jourdan's proved, that if che vat 
lauy af the! ſoldiers, and the boldneſs of their 


Gantrals,! are ſufficient to render an army vic- 
wniqus, the only hope of ſafety, ;inicaſt of a de? 


feat, muſt be placed in the paſfe obedience of 


_ the kroops, in the regular ſubordination -of the 


officers, in the ability of the Generals, and in 
the folid organisation of all its Parts. It was to 
the went of all theſe circumſtances that Jourdan 


owed the rapid abandonment of his coriquelts; | 


andthe deftruRion of his army, Two great de- 
pats would not have oceafioned a loſs: equal ta 


among his ſoldierg,;by the ſpirit of independanes 
among his Generals, and of diſobedience-amang. 


 hiaſybalterp officers. The great irregularity-in 


the diſtribution of proviſions, and the, extreme: 
$. | | diſor der 


t #8.) 


dlordet which reigned in the interior govern- 2 


ment of his army, were more fatal to ki i than | 
the fword of the Auſtrians. They produced dil. 


obedience and diſcouragement among the ſol- 


diery, cauled a conſiderable deſertion, and - 
bliged the different corps to follow their own” 


diſcretion, in direing their retreat to whatever 
places could provide them the ſubſiſtance which 
they were then ſo much in want of. A total 


diſunion in the motions and poſitions of the 


whole army, was the conſequence which ren- 
dered it impoſſible to oppole a victorious, active, 
and well regulated force. The exceſſive con- 


tributions, extortions, and outrages = 


upon the inhabitants of the conquered coun 
excited in them the moſt violent animoſity, which 


ſhewed itſelf evidently, from the very beginning © | 
of the French diſaſters. The diſorder of their 
retreat, the plunder and violence by which it 

was marked, gave the Franconian Peaſants, at 

che ſame time, new cauſes of reſentment, and a 
favourable opportunity of revenging thetnſelves. 7 ; 
The bad military and political condutt of e 
French, occafioned the loſs, not ofily of their 
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conqueſts, but likewiſe of the Partizans they had 
in Germany, When conquerors they were de- 
teſted ; when conquered, they were deſpiſed. _ 
His Royal Highneſs judging that Beurnon- 


| ville, who had juſt ſucceeded Jourdan in the 


command of the army of the Sambre and Meule, 


could not recommence oe meaſures for a 


long time, with an army totally diſorganized, 


and which, if it may be ſo expreſſed, had loſt 
all its powers of action; thought he had done 


nothing, as long as there remained any thing 
to be done He had delivered the north of +1 


Germany from its enemies, but the ſouth was 
ſtill in their hands; and the Prince determined 


not to loſe a moment in wreſting it from them. 


He left 40,000 men for the defence of the lower 
Rhine, under the orders of Lieutenant General 
Werneck, who puſhed forward his advanced 
poſts on the Sieg, and fixed his head quarters at 
Ukerath. | 

His Royal Highneſs again 1 8 his b to- 
wards the Meyn, the 22nd of September, paſſed 


that river on the 25th, and having made all the 


arrangements neceſſary for the ſafety of Ehre- 
| breitſtein 
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breitſtein and Mayence, Re bent his Sith 105 
wards the upper Rhine, with about 15,600 men 
to ſecond the operations of Mr. de Latour, and 
to oblige Moreau likewiſe to repaſs the Rhihe. 
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Pofution of the armies of Generals Latour and Moreau, | 


on the 15th of Auguſt—Battle of Ober Kamlach 
-. —Paſſage of tht Danube andLech, by the French. 
' Defeat ' of Mr. De Latour at Friedberg—Battles 
„/ St. Gaſt, Ingolſtadi, and Munich Armiſtice ton” 
cluded between the French Republic and the Elecdor 


Palatine Moreau quits his poſition on tie er. 
His rear guard and that of General Defara's are 


4 


" rouled-—Moreau determines to retreat, e 
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| given an account of the events bit took place 


in theſe two countries ſince the 1 5th of Auguſt, 


when the Archduke Teparated himſelf from Mr. 
| | L 2 De 


\ 7 E left General Moreau's army on the — 
fines of Souabia and Bavaria, 1 have not yet 


| ( * 

De Latour at 8 As the Prince * 
chat General ceaſed from that time to have. any 
immediate conettion with one another, I thought 
that an, uninterrupted relation of the operations of 
the Archduke, would be more diſtin as well as 
more intereſting, I ſhall now recall the attention 
of my readers to Suabia and "Bavaria, and give 
an account of events not leſs important, and in 
the final reſult no leſs fortunate than thoſe which I 
have juſt been deſcribing. | 

It may be remembered, that before be left 


Dovauwert, - Prince Charles had ordered the | 


bridge of that town over the Danube to be 
burnt down, after having paſſed with all his troops 
to the right bank of the river. The Archduke 
baving ſet out from Donauwert on the 15th to 
commence his operations | againſt Jourdan, had, 
as is aboye-mentioned, left the command of the 
Auſtrian troops which remained in- Bavaria to 
General Latour. In order to prevent the French 
from penetrating into it, Mr. Latour had taken 
a deſenſive ſituation behind the river Lech, His 
army occupied three principal points, Rain, Frid-. 
berg and Landſberg. His advanced poſts were 

beyond the Lech, covering the town of Augſbourg. 
| | Two 


THI: 
Two other {mall detached corps, under the orders 
of Generals Frölich and Wolf, were at Wangen 


and Kempten, protecting the left of the army 


of Latour, and en up his. commu en 
with che N 

The French army was at the ſame periad ons 
on the left, and partly on the right bank of the 


Danube, between the rivers Iller and Lech. 


Such vas the poſition of the armies of Latour 


and Moreau on the 15th of Auguſt. No 200 | : 


of any importance had taken place between the i 


deo armies Gince the affair of the 14th, except 


that of the 14th at Ober Kamlach. The army of 
13 the Prince of Condẽ bad particularly diſtinguiſhed 


itſelf on that oceaſion, 2, 200 of the Infanterie Noble 
baving attacked and driven from their poſition 
5,000 Republicans. This ge bad been pak 
chaſed with the loſs of 500 gentlemen. 3 
General Moreau learning that Prince Charles had 
cache his forces at Donauwert, reſolved to 
march likewiſe with the reſt ofhisarmy along the right 


bank of the Danube. It paſſed that river on tbe | 


49th at Dettingen, Hœchſtedt, and Lavingen, 


- By-this movement Morean realized the plan which | 


had been formed by the Archduke to drive him with 
Ny ; his 


PE] 

his v by whole: force to the right bank of the Rhine. 
; Alho t dug he had left a ſmall corps at Donauwert 
to keep! up his correſpondence vich Jourdan, Moreau 
was ſo ill informed of che motions of the Arch- 
duke, chat on the 21ſt of Auguſt, (fix days afier 
the departure of the latter) he believed him Nill 
at Rain, as appeared by his letter to the Diretiory. 

8 When he at laſt was informed of the Archduke's 
movement, he determined, as that Prince bad 
expetied, to take advantage of the weakneſs of 
Mr. La Tour, perſuaded that he could purſue no 
plan as likely to diſengage his colleague, as to enter 


Bavaria, and to make himſelf maſter of Munich. 8 


He loſt no time in carrying this diverfion into 
effet, flattering himſelf that it would oblige the 
Archduke to renounce his projets againſt General 
Jourdan, and to return immediately. 
On the 22d Moreau puſhed forwards his ad- 
vanced poſts as far as the Lech and drove thoſe 
of the enemy to the right bank of the river. He 
reconnoitred the different fords on the 2 za, and 
repaired the bridges which the Auſtrians had de- 
ſtroyed in their retreat, Theſe preparatory diſ- 
politions being made, he undertook the paſſage 
of the Lech on the 24th at three different places. 
The 


; „ 


The right wing croſſed it the firſt, under the orders 
of General Ferino, oppoſite to; Hauſtetten, at a 
ford which the Auſtrians bad neglected to guard, 
The French of courſe found there no reſiſlance. | 


The only obſtacle they had to ſurmount was the 


rapidity of the current, by which their firſt platoons | 


that threw. themſelves into the river were carried 


away. A great many men were drowned, amonglt 


whom was the Adjutant General Houel. This 


column having nevertheleſs ſucceeded in effetling : 
the pallage of the river out of fight of the enemy, | 


advanced againſt Kuſſing and the heights of Oth- 


maringen, from whence it threatened the left wing 


— 


of the Auſtrians, and by this feint favpured 5 id 
ſage of the center column. _ | 


This laſt, commanded by e St. Or, 


forded the Lech on the right and left of Lech. . 
hauſen, under the protection of artillery and muſ- 7 


quetry. It forced this village, and as ſoon as the 


cannon where brought over the river, it —_— | 
in front the poſition of Friedberg, whilſt General 


Ferino took. it in flank and got poſſeſſion behind 
it, of the great road to Munich. The Imperia 


corps which defended F ridberg, being attacked 


on * points at the ſame time was not able to 
| defend 
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defend them; it was foon obliged to retreat, 
leaving in the hands of the French (according to 
General Moreau's report) ee men, and 16 
1 of cannon. 

The left wing of the Fadich vin ald fic. 


eefsful in forcing the pallage of the river oppo- 


Bte to Langenwied, and the Auftrians entirely 
driven from their poſition, took up another be- 
tween the Lech and the Iſer. This expedition 


could not fail to have coſt the French a con- 
ſiderable number of men either killed or 


drowned. N 

The paſſage of the Lech opened to the re. 
publicans, the entrance into Bavaria. They 
found themſelves in an abundant country ; and 
got poſſeſſion of conſiderable magazines, which 
the Auſtrians had not time to ſave. They flat- 


tered themſelves that this ſucceſs would deter- 


mine the Archduke to deſiſt from his enterpriſe 
againſt Jourdan. Moreau had no doubt of this, 
and indeed expreſſed theſe expeQations to the 
Executive DireQory, by a letter on the 25th. 
In this however he was miſtaken, As it has 
been before obſerved; the Archduke contented 
hinifclf with ſending on the 2zth te Mr. de Nau- 
Das endorf, 
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endof, wich 10,600 men, to cbVer Natiſbon, 
and to ſupport Mr. de la Pour. This rei nforce · 
ment put the latter General in condition to pre- 
Went the enemy from penettating beyond the 
Ifer; and thus rendeted of no effett ide diver- 


ſion which Moreau entleavoured to make in fa. 
your of General Jourdan. de 

After the paſſage of the Lech, the prese 
gained ground for füt days fucceffively 6n the 


Auſtrians, who took a freſh poſition between” 


the Ifer and the Amper. General Latour poſted 
himſelf behind the firſt of theſe rivers, oppoſite 
to Munich, which the advanced guard of the 
French entered on the goth of Auguſt. He ſta- 


tioned anothet corps at Freyſingen; whilſt Ge- 


neral Mercantin went to octupy Landſhut, 


where he cothmunitated with ſome light troops | 


which coveted Ratiſhon. The apptoach to this 
city was beſides defended by the troops which 
the Archduke had left at Ingolſtadt, a fortified 
| town, where there is a bridge over the Danube. 


Whilſt Mr. de Ia Tour took this poſition, be- 


| fore which Moreau found the termination of his 
progreſs, the latter poſted his right at Dachau, 
MEN center at Paffenhoffen, and his left at Bom- 

M bach. 


* 
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bach. This poſition was no leſs ſingular than 


dangerous; his left was liable to be attacked 
with advantage by the Auſtrian corps, which 


- was in poſſeſſion of Ingolſtadt; and his center 


could not advance againſt Ratiſbon, without be- 


ing expoſed to be taken in flank, by the corps 


Which was at Landſhut. To improve his ſitua- 
tion, by ſecuring his left, Moreau reſolved to 
diſlodge the Auſtrians from the Tate de Pont, at 
Ingoldſtadt. 5 : 

But whilſt he was endeavouring to quit the 
dangerous ſituation in which he had placed him- 


ſelf, the Generals Nauendorf and Mercantin 


determined to take advantage of it. On the iſt 
of September, at break of day, cne part of the 
left wing of the French having advanced againſt 
Ingoldſtadt, the other part of it was attacked 
with great vigour by the Auſtrians, was entirely 
routed, and purſued by them as far as Langen- 
brücke, and the Chapel of St. Gaſt. This at- 
tack forced the French to renounce that which 
they meditated againſt Ingoldſtadt, and to re- 
turn to make head againſt General Nauendorf. 
He had completely defeated the corps which had 
been oppoſed to him, and had-advanced ſeveral 


leagues ; 


(%) 
leagues; but the main body and corps de Re- 
ſerve of the French coming up, flopped' the 
progreſs of the Auſtrians, whoſe cavalry being 
entangled in a moraſs ſuffered. conſiderably. 
After ſome fruitleſs attempts to diſlodge the 
enemy from their principal poſition, ' the Au- 
ftrians returned to that which they held before 
the action. During this engagement the French 
had made an unſucceſsful attack on General 
Latour, oppoſite to Munich. Theſe affairs coſt 
both fides ſome hundred men ; both claimed the 
advantage, which was in fact nearly balanced. 
It belonged however rather to the Imperialiſts, 
fince they diſconcerted the plans of the enemy a- 
gainſt the Tete de Pont of Ingolſtadt, the gar- 
riſon of which defeated the ſmall French corps 
that was left before it. In Moreau's report to 
| the directory of the tranſaQions of this day, he 
again obſerves, that the army of the Sambre and the 1 
Meuſe, would ſoon reſume offenſive operations. A 
Moreau having failed in his project againſt 
Ingolſtadt, determined to diſlodge the” Auſtrians 
from Freyſingen, and to drive them on that 
point beyond the Iſer. In this attempt he was 
| o 0 OO 
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more fortunate. General: St. Cyr, on the gd 
en radeln of Frepſngen, ne 


_ ofthatciy. 

From ihis day to the aach the armies of Moreau 
and La Tour preſerved nearly the ſame poſition. 
Between theſe t periods there were ſeveral af. 

fairs of advanced poſts, ſome of which were pretty 

warms and in gne of which, the Republican Ge- 
neral Lambert was killed. I abſtain from giving 

a detail account of thoſe a&ions, as they produced 

ne material alteration. in the fituation of the 

mies. | 

I muſh not obſerve. the fume filenee abe 

a Manſaflion which took place in the interval. 

The Elector Palatine had quitted Munich a few 

days before the French got poſſeſſion of thar 

city, That Prince bad, before bis departure, 


appointed à commiſſon authorized to weat with | | 


the conquerors, . and ta negoeiate wich them a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. As ſoon as Moreau entered 
Bavaria, cheſe commiſſioners {ent deputies to pre- 
vail en him not to treat their country as that of 
an enemy, offering to provide by cantibutions 
whatever might be neceſſary far the maintenance 

of the French army. a 5 


„ 
After many Fas of negociation they obtained from 
General Moreau, and from Hauſſman, the com- 


miſſioner of the Republic, a ſuſpenſion of arme, 
olf which the principal, conditions were: that the 

\ Ele&ar Palatine ſhould withdraw: all the troops - 
which he had with the imperial army into Bavaria; 


that he ſhould: give the French Republie ten mil- 
lions of French livres, payable at different pe- 


riads, of which the moſt diſtant ſhould be four 
months from -that time ; that he ſhould deliver 


| 40 the French 3,300 ſaddle and draft | horſes; 
- 890,900 quintals of grain; 100,000 ſacks of oats; 
800,000 quintals af hay; 100,000 pair of ſhoes; 


10,000 pair of hooks ; 30, 000 ells of cloth; and . 


ao pictures, which the French ſhould be at liberty 
ta ſelect from the galleries of Duſſeldorf and Mu- 


nich. Hauſſman and Moreau took every pot. We 
able ſecurity for the payment of theſe demands in 


every event, and it was at this price that they con- 


_ deſcended to grant dhe Elector Palatine a a 
trality for all his dominions in Bavaria, F ranconia, 
and Weſtphalia. They exaQed from that Prince 


| beſides, that bs ſhould immediately ſent to Paris 
deputies charged to conclude a ſeparate peace with 


the Republic, Theſe were the advantages which = 
* e ſhe 


* | 
| 
| 
| 
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The reaped from the invaſion of Bavaria. It de- 
tached from the Germanic confederacy one of its 
moſt powerful members, [ Note. 19.] and took 
away ſome thouſands of men from the Emperor's 
army, vhilſt to that of the Republic it produced mo- 
ney, ſubſiſtence, and a very conſiderable addition 
of military ſtores and reſources. Theſe advantages 


_ . were no doubt great, but the acquiſition of them 
coſt the French dear; it brought along with it 
the diſaſters which they experienced during the. 
' remainder of the campaign; and the loſs of 


all their conqueſts in Germany was the ſequel 
and effect of the momentary ſubjugation of 
Bavaria, By advancing into that country, 
Moreau ſeparated, and as it were, inſulated 
bimſelf from Jourdan, loſt the means of adling 


min concert with him, as likewiſe the poſſi- 
bility of affording him any ready aſſiſtance. By 


tranſporting all his force to the right bank of the 
Danube, Moreau enabled the Archduke to con- 
ceal his movements from him, and gave that 
Prince time to come up with Jourdan, and to 


drive him beyond the Mein. 


As ſoon as he was apriget of the mea- 


ſures taken by the Archduke yielding to the 


temph- 
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temptation of an eaſy conqueſt, be too rea dil 
perſuaded himſelf that the invaſion of Bavaria 
would recall to it the 0, o0 men who had ad- 
vanced againſt Jourdan. Being during the ſpace 
of fifteen days as ill informed of the Auſtrian move- 
| ments, as of the ſitaution of the army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuſe, Moreau never new. with cer - 
tainty the number of men that Prince Charles 
had taken with him, nor of thoſe which he had 
ſent back. He continued nevertheleſs to adyance 
in Bavaria, ſtill confident that it was the only 
means by which he could fave his colleague. 
Hence it reſulted that the Archduke was enabled 
to puſh General Jourdan to the utmoſt, and to: 
drive him beyond the Rhine; and that Moreau! = 
finding himſelf ſoon reduced to his own force alone, 
had no part left but that of a retreat, which was 
become perilous in proportion as it had been 
delayed. | : | 1 287 
The light troops diſpatched by the Archduke, 
after the battle of Würtzbourg, on the left flank. 
and rear of Moreau's army, were fo vigilant and 
ſo well diſtributed, that they cut off that General 
from all communication with Jourdan. Several | 
couriers ſent both by theſe Generals and by the _ 
58 8 directory 
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duectory were intercepted; and Moreau was 
F during "three weeks very imperſeAly informed 
of the Nate” of affairs in Franconia. Whether 
that General, as he wrote to the directory, wiſhed 
| to have ſome account of the Archduke, or whe- 
<a ther ke was at laſt ſenſible of the neceſſity of ad- 
vaticing againſt that Prince, in order to ſuccour 
Ppurdan effectunlly, en the 10th of September he 
made à large corps of eavalty, drawh from his 
left wing croſs the Danube. Moreau, willing to put 
baimſelf in a ſituation to ſupport or follow this 
column, quitted on the 1th his poſition on oy 
Iſer, but whilft executing this mancuvre, he was 
attacked neur Munich, by the Prince of Furſten- 
berg and General Froltich, who defeated his 
rear guard, of which ty killed or took priſoners' 
more than $,000 men. | 
Te divifion which had paſſed the Danube, 
under the orders of General Deſaix, puſhed for- 
wards to the town of Aichſtedt, on which it levied 
a eomribution of 300, O00 florins ( 30, O00 ſter- 
ling.) The march of this column again threw 
Fraiiconla into alarm, from which ſhe vas but 
juſt recovering. It was ſuppoſed that Moreau's 
5 Whole 


TI 
whole army was going to paſs the Danube; that 
this General intended to oceupy the road from 
| Ratifbon to Frankfort, and that after having got 
poſſeſſion of Nuremburg and Wiirtzburg, he 
would march with all his forces againſt the Arch- 
* ake's rear, to ſeize his magazines, his convoys, and 
his poſts of communication; and that that Prince 
would foonfindhimſelf encloſed between _ ame 

of Jourdan and Moreau. | 5 
To put himſelf in condition to prevent thefe 
deligns, or to tender them abortive, Mr. La Tour 
began inftantly to purſue Moreau, who directed 
his courſe towards Neuburg. At the fame inſtant 
| General Nauendorf paſſed the Danube below that 
*rown, in order to meet the French corps which 
had croſſed chat river at Donauwert. The march of 
Mr. de Nauendorf, together wich the accounts 
that were received from France and from General 
Jourdam, determined Moreau immediately to re- 
call General Deſaix to the right bank of the Da- 
nube; but before che latter could execute the 
order, he was overtaken on the 14th by General 
Nauendorf, who completely” defeated his rear 
guard, killed a great el of n e and d took 
ow priſoners, | | — 
we ä From 


1 
From this moment Moreau thought of nothing 
but retreating towards the Rhine, through Sua- 
bia. Whether from an ignorance of the ſtate 
of affairs in Franconia, whether purſuant to his 
firſt plan, or in conſequence of orders from the 
directory, he had continued for a fortnight in the 
ſame poſition. By remaining ſo long in Bavaria, 
where be had kept in check a part of the Auſtrian 
forces, he had hoped to give Jourdan time tp 
rally his army, and flattered himſelf that his col- 
league | when he had received re-inforcements, 
might be able $0 ſtop the Archduke, and. reſume 
dhe offenſive. The contrary boweyer had hap- 
pened. The ſucceſſive defeats of Jourdan, and 
the diſperſion of his army, no. longer allowed 
| Moreau to expeRt any great efforts from that quar- 
ter. The army of La Tour was. beſides in this 


interval a good deal augmented: It had received 
all the / re-inforcements that had been ſent from 
Bohemia, and Auſtria. | The extraordinary | le- 
vies which had been made in theſe two countries, 
and the military . enthuſiaſm which had been diſ- 
played at Vienna as well as in all the hereditary 
dominions, might in a very ſhort time double the 
Auſtrian force in Bavaria, fi 0650; 
Moreau 


* 


Mofeau was likewiſe aware that detachments | 
from the Archduke's army were then marching 
to Suabla, and might get poſſeſſſon of the paſſes, 
by which he communicated with that country and 


with France. Under thoſe circumſtances he 
perceived, that without expoſing his army to in- 
evitable deſtruttion, he could no longer defer his 


retreat, which already preſented many dangers 


and difficulties. He therefore determined oi it; 
and had then no other object, but to effect it with 
as much ſteadineſs and method, as there had been 
uiſorder and precipitation in that of Jourdan 


%, 
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Moreau rea ſſes the Lech—Bettle of Iſy— Tze Ford 

of Keul is taken by the Auſtrians, and re-taken 
by the French — Moreau continues 10 retreat— 

Mr. De Nauendorf prevents his entrance into the 

Duchy of Wiirtemberg—The Peaſants of Suabia 

arm againſt the French—Affair of advanced 

guards at Scluiſſenried Moreau ſends a part of 
his baggage and troops through Switzerland — Defeat 
of the Auſtrians at Biberack—The French force 
the paſs of the valley of Hell and' arrive at 
Freybourg. 


ö 


Arr the affair of the 14th, Moreau drew 


together the different corps of his army, contrafted 


his line, and retired behind the river Lech; but 
finding himſelf too much prefſed by Generals 
La Tour and Nauendorf, who followed him very | 
cloſe, on the 17th he made a movement forward, 
repulſed the advanced poſts of the Auſtrians, and 
again extended his line to Land iderg, Friedberg, 


and Rain, * 8 
On 


1180 „ 
ns On dhe lame day General Frilich made/ tins | 
{elf maſter. of Immenſtadt and Kempten. On che 
19th he diſlodged the Republicans from Iſa, 
after an engagement in which they were defeated 
wich the loſs, of 509 men. By the capture of this N 
wing of Moreau, whoſe left was at the ſame time 
turned by General Nauendorf, who had advanced 
in force to Nordlingen, , The latter on the ach 
obtained poſſeſſion of Donauwert, and likewiſe of 
the poſition of | Shellenberg. [Note 80.] From 
thence he puſhed on parties towards Ulm, Dil» 
Ungen and Cemund, which formed a junQtion at | 
Canſtadt on the Neker, with ſome detachments ofs 
corps commanded by Major General Petraren. 

This corps had been formed by part of | the 
garriſons of Phillipſbourg and Manheim, and by 
the ten ſquadrons of light cavalry, which the 
Archduke had detached under General Meerſeld 
after the. battle of Würtzbourg. Soon after this 
 junAion, General Petrarch had marched into the | 


Margraviate of Baden, had ſucceſſively. beaten 


and driven from Bruchſal, Durlach, Carlſruhe, ad 
Raſtadt, ſeveral ſmall bodies of the enemy, who: 
occupied the valley of the Rhine, Thats detach. 


ments 


Jo os 
ments after their defeat having thrown themſelyes 
into the Fort of Kehl, Mr. de Petrarch was or: 
dered to follow them, and to attempt 4' Coup 
de Main on that important poſt, the capture of 
which would have cut off Moreau's principal 
communication with Frante, and have multiplied 
the difficulties of his retreat. The French had 
covered that fort by conſiderable intrenchments: 
but which were at that time neither in a finiſhed 
ſtate, nor ſufficiently provided with artillery. 
Mr. de 'Petrarch, on the 17th of September; 
cauſed an attack to be made on the fort of Kehl 
by two battalions, who carried it by ſtorm, killed 
1200 men, took 800 priſoners, and forced the 
remainder to retreat beyond the Rhine. But one 
of the two ſtaff officers who conducted the attack 
having been killed in the action, and the other 
taken priſoner, the inferior officers, deprived of 
their leaders, ſupplied their place with but little 
intelligence and activity. With a degree of neg- 
ligence ſcarcely credible, they omitted the ob- 
vious precaution of immediately breaking down 
the bridge of Kehl; and fuffered the foldiers to 
ramble in diſorder about the town and fort. 
Mean while a reinforcement of 3,000 men, who 
at 


F WP. 

et the beginning of the aktion had -marched from 
$traſburgh, paſſed, over the bridge, attacked and 
eaſily routed- the | Auſtrians, who ſuppoſing | the 
engagement at an end, were entirely off their guard. 
They were, in a very ſhort time, driyen from the 
fort of Kehl, and from all the ,entrenchmenty, 
Vith the loſs of 400 men. Thus did a few mo- 
ments of improyidence and diſorder rob them gf 
the whole Fruit of their yitory, and deprive hem 
of an (invaluable. poſt, which afterwards coſt ſo 
much blopd and expence. Few examples can be 
produced, which have more ftrikingly proved the 
abſolute neceſſity of unremitting attention and 
vigilance in war, or more clearly ſhewn the fatal 
conſequences which may reſult from one moment 
of miſtake, or of forgetfulneſs. The fault com- 
mitted at Kehl by the officer on whom the com- 
mand devolved by the loſs of his ſuperiors, colt the 
Emperar in the ſequel many thouſands of his beſt | 
ſoldiers, and qccafoned the FxPenge of many 

millions. TY 
MX. de Petrarch having rallied. the two defeated 
[hattations, and ſupported them by ſome freſh 
troops, made a new. but unſucceſsful attempt on 
the fort of Kehl. Leaving then ſome troops to 
blockade 
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blockade it, he retired to Bichoffsheim, a ſmall 
town about fifteen mies diſtant from it. From 
thenee he ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
the valley of Kintzig, as well as of the deffle of 
Kniebis; and marched with the remainder of his 
troops towards Stutgard and Canſtadt, where his 
advanced guard arrived on the 24th. By this 
Giſpofition, and by theſe movements, Mr. de Pe- 
trarch made himſelf maſter of one of the five | 
principal paſſes of Suabia, placed himſelf in the 
fear of Moreau, deprived him of all direct com- 
munication with Straſburgh, carried off the ma- 
garines formed by the Freneh in the Dutchy of 
Würtemberg, and intercepted their conyoys and 
their couriers. Having opened an immediate 5 
communication with Mr. de Nauendorf, he 
ftraitened the front of Moreau's retreat, and 
| obliged him to make it through the ſouthern part 
of Suabia. | 

Prefſed on bis rear by Mr. de i and 
turned on both flanks by Generals Nauendorf and 
| Frölich, Moreau was obliged to re-commence 
his retreat. On the 20th he repaſſed the Lech 
at Augſtburg and Rain, marched up the Danube 
in cloſe columns, and arrived on the 22d at 

Weiſlen- 


n. | 
Weiſſenhauſen. His plan was to retire acroſs 
the dutchy of Würtembergh, and the country 


and Kehl. To this end he had ſent forward the 
Commiſſaries of proviſions, the army bakers, 
and a part of the baggage. The whole of this 
was fallen in with, and captured on the 22nd 
on the road from Ulm to Stutgard, by an Au- 

ſtrian detachment from the latter town. | 
The march of the commiſſaries department 
towards Stutgard, and its orders to have in readi- 
neſs in that town, as well as at Canſtadt, bread 
and proviſions neceſſary for four diviſions of 
Moreau's army, proving beyond a doubt that 
General's intention to paſs the Danube at Ulm, 
with a view to retire through the dutchy of 
Wiirtembergh, General Nauendorf left Nord- 
lingen in haſte, to endeavour to be at Ulm be- 
fore the French, and arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of that town on the 23d. in the morning. 8 
Some hours afterwards, a ſtrong column of the 
French army came out of Ulm, but found the 
Auſtrians poſted on the heights, which com- 
mand the road from that town to Stutgard. They 
did not attempt to force the paſſage, and the 
ol „„ 
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day paſſed without any engagement taking place. 


The next day General Nauendorf attacked the 


French, and drove them back to the gates of the 
town. Seeing themſelves thus prevented, and 
not doubting that the Auſtrians occupied in force 
all the paſſes of the dutchy of Würtenbergh, the 
French gave up their intention of taking that 
route. On the 26th they left Ulm, leaving there 
a part of their pontoons, and conſiderable ma- 
gazines. They continued to aſcend the left bank 
of the Danube as far as Erbach, where they 
paſſed that river on the ſame day, the 26th, and 
from thence directed their march towards Bibe- 
rach and Schuſſenried. With a view to anticipate 
or ſtop them on the new route which they were 
going to take, General Petrarch marched from 
Orb to Villingen, leaving a ſmall corps under 
Colonel d' Aſpre, to occupy the mountain of 
Kniebis, as well as the valleys of the two rivers 
ol the Renchen and the Murg, between which 
that mountain is ſituated. 
In the mean time a column ſent by Moreau to 
re-open the communication with Kehl, through 
the valley of Kenzing, was repulſed and forced to 
fall back on Fribourg. | 
This 


1 . 

This General having, as has been juſt men: 
tioned, paſſed the Dante on the 26th, and 
marched towards Biberach, and Schuſſenried, 
was followed by Mr. de la Tour, who advanced 
on the 27th. to the Iller, and on the a8thito the 
Rottam. On the 29th. his advanced guard drove 
the French from Biberach, and purſued them as 
far as Groth, from yhich it was unable to dif; 
lodge them. The army of Mr. de la Tour was at 
chat time divided into four corps: that at the 
right, under the immediate orders of that Gene- 
ral in perſon occupied Biberach; the ſecond com- 
manded by General Mercantin, was behind Schu- 
ſſenried. General Klinglin (who before"the revo- 
lution had been a General in the French ſervice) 
vas with the third corps at Wolſech. The fourth 
was with General Frölich in the neighbourhood 
of Wangen. At the ſame time the two corps of 
Nauendorf and Petrarch, which were both out 
of the line, moved, the firſt to Hec kingen, and 
the ſecond towards Rothweil and Villingen. 
The object of theſe movements was to bring theſe. 
two corps nearer each other, and to make them 
co operate with more concert and effect. Mr, de 
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Meerſcekd commanded the advanced d guard of Mr. 
de Petrarch's corps. ' 

It is obvious from this view of the an 
of the different corps of the Auſtrian army, that 


the principal paſſes of Suabia were ſhut againſt 


Moreau, and that the only ones remaining 
open to him where thoſe of the principality 
of Furſtenberg, and of the foreſt towns. He 
might not be free from uneafineſs even with 
reſpect to the latter opening, in conſequence of 
General Frölich's march towards the Lake of 
I0 all theſe difficulties which oppoſed Mo- 


reau's retreat, were added other embarraſſments 


equally prefling. The exceſſive contributions 


Taiſed by the French, and the depredations and 


outrages committed by them on the inhabitants 
of Suabia, had irritated the latter to the higheſt 
degree. They ſupported with impatience the 
preſence and the yoke of theſe greedy and ty- 


rannjcal conquerors. They had ſcarcely expe- 


' rienced ſame reverſes and began their retreat, 
when the [hatred in which they were held broke 
out openly. The Peaſants every where armed 
"themſelves, maſſacred or took priſoners the ſmaller 
detachments of the French, ſtopped their fick 

and 


—— 
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and wounded, pillaged their magazines, and re. 
took a part of thoſe ſpoils of which they had them- 
ſelves been plundered. - The Auſtrian Generals 
taking advantage of the diſpoſition of the natives 
pointed out to them the moſt eligible places for 
aſſembling, put at their head officers of experi- 
ence, and poſted their new auxiliaries on the moun- 
tains, in the woods, and. in the wtehles, through 

| which the enemy were obliged to pals. . » 
Menaced in every point at the 3 by the 
Imperialiſts and the armed Peaſants, and having 
in addition to ſurmount thoſe obſtacles which aroſe 
from the nature of the country, Moreau found him- 
ſelf in the moſt critical ſituation. | To eſcape from 
Suabia, called for more courage, and for greater 
efforts than had been required to enable him to 
: penetrate into it. It was incumbent on. him to 
fight in order to retire ; his Tm" could reſult | 
only from a victory. 0 
Surrounded by a multitude of: fall corps 
ſcattered over a great number of points, he | 
ſenſible that inſtead of facing them all at 
once, his fituation demanded the adoption of a 
contrary diſpoſition, and. that he ought to march ima 
maſs and in very cloſe order. He judged rightly 
; that 


"oy 
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dat by concentraing his army, be would be en- 
abled to attack with ſuperior force and to break 
through ſome point or other of the circle which 
was forming round him. 
It not being ne for him, vithout great 
danger, to retire in the face of the principal corps 
under the orders of Mr. de la Tour, which preſſed 
very cloſely upon him, Moreau was under the 
_. neceſſity of removing that hoſtile corps to a 
greater diſtance, in order to gain ſomewhat more 
ſpace and greater facility of moving. 

In the morning of the goth, whilſt the van 
-guards of Generals La Tour and Mercantin were 
marching towards Schuſſenried they were vigo- 
rouſly attacked by three diviſions of the French 
army. Theſe van guards fell back on the main 
'Body which followed them, and which ſtopped 
the progreſs of the Republicans. They were re- 
pulſed with loſs, and the Imperialiſts kept their 
poſition. This affair coſt the latter 600 men, of 
hom a great number belonged to the Prince of 
' Conde's army, His troops formed the van guard 
of General Mercantin, and had to ſuſtain the whole 
hock of the Republicans. They exhibited proofs 
of the greateſt bravery, and the young Duke d'Eng. 

hien 
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hien, who commanded them, ſliewed: kiinſelf by | 
his capacity and courage, the —_ deſcendent 
of the great Conde... - 1G e071} 0 054188 


Moreau, We ſucceeded but imperſefly in 
his plans againſt Mr. de la Tour, haſtened to take 
advantage of the only route which remained entirely 
in his power. In order to get rid of his fick, his 
wounded, and of all that train of equipage ſo em- 

barraſſing to a retreating army, and by the Romans 
ſo properly called impedimenta, he ſent into Swit- 
zerland, by the way of Schaffhauſen, a great part 
of his heavy baggage, accompanied by a conſiderable 
number of ſoldiers. On their entrance into the terri. 
tory of Switzerland, they were diſarmed by tbe 
troops, which the cantons had aſſembled on their 
frontiers, and ſent into France acroſs the cantons of 


Zurich and Soleure. Moreau by this means diſen- 
gaged himſelf from whatſoever could moſt incom- 
mode and incumber his retreat; and kept with him 
only thoſe troops, which were the beſt calculated for 
action. After the engagement of the goth, Mr. de la 
Tour advanced as far as Groth, and Steinhauſen; 

| preſenting his front to Moreau, who was poſted be, 
tween Schuſſenried, and a ſmall lake called the Feder 
Sec. The ſituation of the latter General grew every 


any 
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day worſe, and his retreat became more and more 


difficult. The corps of Mr. de Petrarch poſted 


between the ſources of the Neker and the Danube, 
inceſſantly harraſſed his rear. He had no longer any 
dite& communication with France, and could enter- 
tain no hopes of receiving from thence any ſuccour. 
Reduced to his oun forces, he could only look for 
lafety to the courage of his troops, to ſome ſucceſs- 
ful manceuvre, or to the fault of his enemies. 
: The corps of Mr. de la Tour being the moſt numer- 
ous; the neareſt, and conſequently the moſt to be feared, 
Moreau reſolved to make a new effort againſt it. 
He judged, that Mr. de Nauendorf having ſeparated 
himſelf from Mr. de la Tour, the right of the 
latter would be unprotetted, and might be attacked 
with advantage. He made his diſpoſitions 'in 
conſequence with great ability; and they were 
executed with ſecrecy, promptitude, and ſucceſs. 
In the night of the firſt of October, he made the 
left wing of his army croſs the Danube, at Ried- 
lingen. It re- croſſed that river at Munderkingen, 
and at day-break fell upon the right of the Auftrian 
army, which was poſted between the Danube and 
the Feder See. Major General Koſpoth, who 
_ commanded this right wing, not having been pro- 
perly 


(1) 

perly vigilant on that point, was ſurpriſed and 
completely beaten. Nearly two battalions were 
cut off; and the reſt ſought for fafay in flight, 
As foon as Moreau was informed of the ſucceſs of 
his left wing, he attacked the whole front of Mr. de 

la Tour's line, but more feebly on hive than 
go at the other points. | 
That a en de Adi b . e 
corps, commanded by Generals Koſpoch and de la 
Tour, the Princes of Furſtenberg and Conde; and 
by General Mercantin, who was on the left of the 


whole. Mr. de Koſpoth being routed, retired | 


through Biberach. The corps of Mr. de la Tour 
| being vigourouſly attacked by the French, and 
finding itſelf uncovered by the movement of Mr. 
de Kofpoth, imitated it, falling back from the right, 
and retiring towards Ochſenhauſen. The Prince of 


: Furſtenberg likewiſe changed his front in the ſame 
manner; ſo that theſe three corps, as well as the 


reſerve artillery and the baggage, formed in cloſe 
order behind the ſmall army of the Prince of Conde. 
The latter, far from imitating the RE; 
| Generals Koſpoth, Ia Tour, and Furſtenberg, re. 
mained firm in his poſition, He found himfelf 

33 : alone 
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alone oppoſed to the French, whoſe whole efforts 
there became directed againſt him. : 

In this ſituation, at once honourable and dan- 
gerous, the Prince of Conde diſplayed the talents of 
a moſt able General, and his army the moſt de- 
termined intrepidity. It ſhewed no heſitation in. 
devoting itſelf for the glory of its commander, and 
the ſafety of the Imperial army. The Prince took a 
polition before Schweinhauſen, ſo judiciouſly choſen 
and which was ſo valiantly defended by his troops, 
that he kept in check the Republican army, engaged 
it even with advantage, and gave time to the other 
Auſtrian columns to ſave their baggage and their 
cannon, and to take a poſition behind the Rotham- 
bach. Mr. de , Mercantin, who commanded the 
left, having then retired to Mulhauſen, the ſituation 
of the Prince of Conde's. corps became {till more 

The Prince, preſſed hard by the Republicans, 
charged them three times with his cavalry, led 


by the Duke d'Enghien, who took from them one 
| piece of cannon; and who again diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as well by his valour, as by the adroit- 
. "neſs of his manœuvres. After an action which 


laſted 


1. , 
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laſted many hours, the! Imperial army ak 
taken a ſecure poſition, the Prince of Conde 
alſo ordered a retreat. The loſs of the Auſtrians 
on this day, was about 4,000 men and 12 pieces | 
of cannon; that of the Republicans was con- 
 fiderably leſs. General La Tour ſpoke in the 
higheſt terms of the Prince of Conde and of his 
troops, to which he confeſſed he owed the ſafety 
of his army. The official accounts publiſhed at 
Vienna and at London, made a no leſs favourable 
report of the Prince on Condẽ's conduct 

On the gd. Mr. La Tour took a poſition at 
Monſchroden, Erlenhauſen, and Laupheim. The 
victory which Moreau had gained at Biberach 
having given him more liberty in his motions, 
he took advantage of it on the 5th to re- com- 
mence his retreat, and to make ſure of the means 
by which it might be ſuceſsfully effected. Mr. 
La Tour being weakened by his defeat, and dif- 
abled for ſome days from an aQtive purſuit of 
Moreau, the latter left only the center of his army 
before that of Mr. La Tour. He ordered one 
diviſion to open the entrance into the foreſt 
towns; and on the 6th paſſed the Danube with the 
reſt of his army, between Sigmaringen and Ried- 
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lingen. The intent ofthe laſt movement was to covet 
the main body from Generals Nauendorf and Pe- 
narſch, e to force the paſſge of the bak 
"foreſt. Ver 97 
Buy theſe Apebon, the center of the French 
army, to which the artillery and all the baggage 
were entruſted, was covered on its right by the corps 
which was marching toward the foreſt towns ; and 
on its left, by the two diviſions which had paſſed 
the Danube. [Note 21.] Thus did the French 
army retreat in three parts, in paralled lines, the 
right and left opening the march and protefting 
that of the center, which on its fide kept in check 
_ General "La Tour, and prevented him from re- 
= inforcing the Generals Nauendorf and Petrarſch, 
I; was in this regular and well arranged order 
ol retreat that Moreau directed his courſe towards 
the mountains of — and Feen to force 
their defiles. ft 
On the 5th he md towards Stockach, 
where he arrived on the 8th. He had the night 
| before ordered General Deſaix to take poſſeſſion | 
of Engen, who on the next day attacked the ad- 
| vanced guard of General Petrarſch, and diſlodged it 
from Duttlingen. On the 1ſt General Deſaix 
| 1 having 
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having fanned a junction with the to diviſions 
which had paſſed the Danube, made a freſh attack 


him from Schweyningen, as well as from the towns 
of. Rothweil and Villingen, two very importam 
poſts, without the poſſeſſion of which the French 


— rt of th black 


Foreſt. 


occaſioned by his defeat at Biberach, now reſumed 


to Buchau, on the Sch. to Oſtrach, and on the gth. 
to Meeſkirchen, whilſt General Moreau eſtabliſhed 


his head quarters at Engen. On the 10th, Mr. * 


Nauendorf made an attempt ta recover R 


In the beginning of the eee eee 


but it terminated in favour. of the n bn 
yigorouſly repulſed him. 


. 


poſſeſſing the poſt of Rothweil, it by no means 
decided the ſucceſs of their retreat; and they had 
| as yet only ſurmounted a part of the difficulties which 
attended it. The greateſt impediments to it ſtill: 
| remained. It vas abſolutely neceſſary that the" 


French ſhould force their way, either through the 
Z valley 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


General la 8 days — 


the purſuit of the enemy, He marched on the jh. 
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valley of Kintzig, to get to Kehl, or through the 
valley of Hell, to make good their retreat to Fri- 
bourg. Moreau had not a moment to loſe to 
ſucceed in one or other of theſe attempts. The en- 
trance into theſe vallies were guarded by Auſtrian 
corps, and by armed peaſants, whoſe number in- 
creaſed daily: there was every reaſon to apprehend 
that he would not ſucceed in forcing his way, if the 
Archduke Charles, who was rapidly advancing, 
and was already at Offenburg, ſhould have time to 
join the troops which occupied the defiles that we 
are now ſpeaking of. | Note 22.] | 
The center of the French army, which its twa 
vings had hitherto preceded, and which had marched 
in a parallel line behind them, in its turn advanced 
to force the paſſage of the valley of Hell. Having 
formed a cloſe column, it attacked on the 10th. 
Colonel d' Apre, who defended the entrance of the 
valley. The inferiority of his forces did not admit 
of his maintaining himſelf. He vas driven from 
poſt to poſt, and wounded in one of the ations - 
that took place. The French at length ſucceeded in 
paſſing this terrible defile. [Note 23.] They 
arrived on the 1gth. at Fribourg, from whence they 
drove the. Auſtrians; and advanced beyond this 
| | city, 
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city, the poſſeſſion of which ſecured and com- 
pleated their retreat. ¶ Note 24. ]' [6 we 
Whilſt the center of the republican army was 
advancing to overpower by its maſs the ſmall 
corps which defended the valley of Hell, che t¹ꝗ,́ẽ 
wings had formed a junction, that they might be 
in condition to check the Generals Nauendorf 
and Petrarch. They paſſed in their turn the val · 
ley of Hell, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th; whilſt 
the equipage and ammunition waggons, which 
Moreau had with him, defiled by the * towns 
under the protection of the right wing. 
Mr. de la Tour had followed the e 
420th to Engen and Stockach, flattering himſelf 
that he ſhould be enabled to cut a part of them 
off, whilſt they were endeayouring to foree the 
entrance into the black foreſt; an attempt which 


tit was ſuppoſed it would be extremely difficult to 


execute. But theſe: narrow paſſes too feebly 
guarded, having been penetrated and traverſed 
by the French, with little loſs and great expedi- 
tion: Mr. de la Tour gave up a purſuit from 


| that time uſeleſs, which had now taken him up a 


month, and which had been conducted either in 
ſo unfortunate or ſo unſkilful a manner. He 
marched 
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matthed to the right towards the valley of Kint- 
zig,to forma junttion with the Archduke Charles; 
= junction, which became neceſſary from the uni- 


The Generals Nauendorf and Petrarch had alſo 
matched, on the 14th. in order to join the Prince, 


the one to Elizach, the other to Kintzig. On 


the 15th. the corps of the Prince of Conde, and 


General Frölich, were the only ones which con- 
- Gnued the purſuit of the enemy into the defites 
of the black Foreſt. [Note 25. ; 


The day after bis arrival at Fribourg, Moreau 
cauſed Valdkirch to be occupied, and placed his 


advanced poſts on the heights, which bound the 


right bank of the little river Eltz. A detach- 
ment of his army drove the light troops of the 
Archduke from old Briſach, and threw a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine, between that town and 
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CHAP. VII. 
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| Norcau endeavours to maintain himſelf in Briſgaw— 


March of the Archduke againſt Fribourg Poi. 
tion o/ the op poſed armies —Battles of the 1 7th, 18th, 


and 19th of Offober—Moreau' retreats and takes 
the formidable pofition of Schliengen—He is forced 


to abandon it, and io re-paſs the nn 


Monzav baving luckily eſcaped all the dan- 


gers which attended his retreat, having without any 


conſiderable loſs conducted his whole army over 
the mountains of Suabia, having by the poſſeſſion 


of che whole valley of the Rhine, as well as f 


the two bridges of Huningen and Briſach, a ſafe 


and .perfet communication with F rance, might 


have thought (as it ſhould ſeem) that he had done 
enough in faving his army, and have been inclined 


to retire with it beyond the Rhine. But whether 


| this General had received contrary orders from the 
| directory, or that he was elated by his ſucceſsful 
retreat, inſtead of "GO into Alſace, he pro- 
Heh Q = od 
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that General 0 undertake nothing againſt 
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poſed to maintain himſelf in Briſgau, and to attack 


his enemy inſtead of giving way to them. Accuſ- 
tomed from the beginning of the campaign to ſuc- 
ceſſes which he had no right to expect, and which | 
he owed very often to the errors of the Generals 
who were oppoſed to him, he truſted that fortune 
would continue faithful to him, and hoped to crown 
his retreat with a victory. He wiſhed to defeat the 
Archduke, and to relieve the fort of Kehl from - 
its blockade. With this intention he ventured on 
the 18th into the valley of Kintzig, and marched 
to meet Prince Charles. i 
The latter had advanced from the upper Rhine 
in hopes, (if poſſible) of getting poſſeſſion of Kehl, 
before Moreau had forced his way through Suabia. 
He had detached General Hotze into Alſace, merely 
to engage the attention of the troops which the 
French had in 'that province, and to prevent 
their ſending any conſiderable force to ſuccour 


Kehl. This diverſion did not meet with the de- 


fired ſucceſs. In vain did General Hotze over- 


run the Palatinate and Alſace, and levy contribu- 


tions even at the gates of Straſbourg. - The French 
ſhut up in their ſtrong places, and knowing that 


them 
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chem, took care not to weaken Kehl, to enable 


chemſel ves to oppoſe this momentary invaſion. 


The good ſtate of defence in which this fort 


thenwas, as well as Moreau's ſucceſsful retreat and 


ſubſequent movements, obliged the Archduke to 


renounce for the preſent his intended attack upon 


it, which he contented himſelf with blockading 


with a ſmall corps. He marched towards Fri- 


bourg, and arrived on the 16th at Molberg, 
where he took the command of Mr. de la Tour's 


army, which had been joined by the corps of | 


Nauendorf and Petrarch. e 


Before the reader is preſented with the detail 


of the battles which took place between the 17th 

and the 27th. of Oktober, and which decided the 
iſſue of this campaign, it is material that he ſhould 
be made acquainted with the poſitions reſpeQtively 


occupied by the two armies at the frſt of thoſe 


periods. They had at that time ceaſed to be di- 
vided into ſeveral corps, at a diſtance from, and- 


independent of one another. On both ſides they 


occupied a line, almoſt all the points of which were 


connected with each other, and thus enabled to re- 


ceeive mutual ſupport. 


on: © The 


day General Frölich alſo made himſelf maſter 
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Ĩbe line formed by the Auſtrian army had its 


right againſt the Rhine; extended itſelf along the 
front of the river Eltz; croſſed the mountains of 
Simonſwald, and terminated on the left at thjhe 
entrance of the vallies of St. Peter and St Meger's, 
where the Prince of Conde and General Frölich 
were poſted. Theſe two corps had not an 
immediate communication with the reſt of the 
The right of the French occupied the mouth of 


the vallies juſt mentioned. From thence their 


line paſſed by Simonſwald, Valdkirch, Emendin- 

gen, in front of the Eltz, and of Kintzingen, near 

the Rhine, to which their left extended. | 
It was in this poſition that the Imperial and 


Republican armies diſputed the poſſeſſion of the _ 


Briſgaw. On the 17th and particularly on the 
18th, there were very ſmart aQtions between the 
advanced guards, which were favourable. to the 
Auſtrians, On the latter day, the Duke of En. 
hien, who commanded the Prince of Conde's ad- 


' vanced Guard, defeated the right of the French, 


from whom he took the formidable poſts of Hohl. 
graben, St, Meger's and St. Peter. On the ſame 


of 
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of ſome important points in the valley of 
- Theſe actions were only the preludes to a ge : 
neral engagement, for which the Archduke had 
made the following diſpoſitions. The right of 
his army, commanded by Mr. de la Tour, was. 
to attack the ſmall town of Kintzingen: General 
| Wartenſleben, with the center, was ordered to 
carry the heights behind the village of Malmer- 
tingen; General Petrarch, at the head of the leſt 
- wing, was directed to advance on the road from 
|  Keimbach to Emmendingen; Whilſt General | 
PO Meerfeld, with one brigade, was to penetrate. 
| the woods which were on the left, and Prince 
Frederic of Orange was to endeavour, with 
another brigade, to gain the commanding parts 
of the mountains, in order to turn the right of 
the French. Theſe laſt were to- be attacked at 
the ſame time at Waldkirch, by General Nau- 
endorf; and in the yallies of St. Peter's and of | 
Hell, by General Frölich and the Prince of Cande, - 
On the igth, in the morning, all theſe columns 
put themſelves in motion towards the points of 
their deſtination : but the badneſs of the roads, 
as well as other difficulties occaſioned by the na- 
| ture 
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 - ture of the ground, very much | retarded their 
march. They could not commence the attack till 
' mid-day. General La Tour experienced the 
- greateſt reſiſtance in that on Kintzingen. He 
was even ſeveral times repulſed with loſs: but 
Prince Charles having put himſelf at the head 
of the grenadiers, they attacked the French with 
an irreſiſtible fury, and drove them from the 
village. The left and centre having alſo met 
with great oppoſition, it was not without confider- 
able difficulty that General Meerfeld made him- 
ſelf maſter of the woods above Keimbach. The 
enemy profiting from the advantage of their po- 
fition, defended themſelves ſtep by ſtep, and were 
not driven from it, till the Prince of Orange, after 
a moſt laborious march through a country that 
ſeemed impenetrable appeared on their. right. 
This manceuvre quickly followed by a vigorous 
attack, decided the victory. The French aban- 
doned Emendingen, and croſſed the Eltz at De- 
ningen, where they deſtroyed the bridge. 

General Nauendorf was not leſs ſucceſsful. At 
the moment that he put himſelf in march he was 
briſkly attacked by a conſiderable corps of the 


enemy, commanded by General Moreau in perſon. 
Mr 
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Mr. de Nauendorf not only rendered fruitleſs _ 


all his efforts, but vigorouſly repulſed him, drove | 


him from Valdkirch, and made himſelf maſter; | 
of the bridge at this town over the Eltz. By a: 
ready and able manceuvre, this General turned 
three of the enemy's battalions, one of- which laid. 
down their arms, and the other two were broken 
and diſperſed i in the woods. | i 
The Prince of Conde alſo and PEA Fro- 
lich gained ground on the corps which were 
oppoſed to them in the vallies of Hell and of 
St. Peter. . 
It appeared from the account that Moreau ſent 
of this action, in which he ſuffered a conſiderable: 
loſs, that he had wiſhed to avoid an engagement 
in the poſition which he then occupied. He had 
ſent orders to the advanced guards of his center 
and his left to fall back behind che Eltz, in caſe they 
© were attacked ; but General Beaupuy who had been 
charged to ſee this order executed, having been 
killed in the beginning of the action, the French 


waited for the enemy before the Eltz, and en- 


gaged in a poſition winch was very an, 5 
i them, | 
General 


„ 
l the 
Eltz, in the night of the 19th. His right reſted 
againſt the mountains, and his left on ſome mo- 
raſſes' behind the village of Verſletten. This laſt 
diſpoſition had for its objeR, to W the moutly 
of the defile of Theningen. * 231 

In the morning of the goth, the Archduke 
puſhed his advanced guard acroſs the Eltz, oppo- 
fite to Emendingen, and gave orders to General 
La Tour to paſs this river at Deningen, whilſt 
General Nauendorf ſhould advance in the 
plain towards Fribourg. Mr. de la Tour having 
been under the neceſſity of repairing the bridge 
- at Deningen, under the fire of the enemy's artillery, 
loſt many men and 'a good deal of time. It was 
already night before he was in condition to paſs 
the river. This delay prevented the Archdu ke 
from making a general attack on the enemy, as 
© be bad intended. The Prince of Furſtenberg 
however diſlodged them in the courſe of the day 
from the village of Riigel, the poſſeſſion of 
| which opened 10 the Auſtrians the road to Old 

Brifach. | 
The advanced guards of each army paſſed the 


night of the aoth within half cannon ſhot of each 
; other, 
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other. The Archduke prepared to execute at 
break of day, the attack which he had been pre- 
vented from making the day before. But Moreau 
did not think proper to wait for it, and retreated 
during the night, after having ſent a conſiderable | 
| detachment acroſs the Rhine at New Briſach and 
deſtroyed the bridge there. ral a 
Such was the reſult of Moreau's efforts to 5 
maintain himſelf in the Briſgau. All he gained by 
them was a delay of fix days, during which be 
loſt 2,000 men taken priſoners, and a like number 
killed and wounded. The loſs of the Auſtrians 
vas not the fourth of it. To the great regret of 
the whole army General Wartenſleben had his 
arm broke on the 19th by a grape ſhot. | typ. 
The Archduke entered Fribourg on the 24ſt, 
where he was joined by the corps of the Prince 
of Condé, and of General Frölich, which aſſiſted 
him in driving the rear guard of the enemy out of 
that town. The Auſtrians: followed the E bench 
whom they ſuppoſed to be in full retreat towards 
Upper Alſace; but whether Moreau wiſhed. io 
gain time that he might prevent the Imperialiſtiese 
from attempting any other enterpriſe before the | 
end of the campaign, or whether he wiſhed ſtill 


1 
to endeavour to maintain himſelf on the right bank 
of the Rhine, he halted at Schliengen (twelve 
miles From Huningen) in a very ſtrong poſition. 
His right wing was placed on the neighbouring 
heights of the villages of Kandern and Sutzen- 
- kirchen. Beginning at theſe two points his line 
extended along that chain of hills which terminates 
the valley of the Rhine, fifteen miles from Baſle, 
and paſſed by Ober and Nieder Eckenheim, Liel, 
Schliengen, and Steinſtadt. His left was poſted 
above 'the latter village, beneath which ran the 
| Rhine. The center occupied the high grounds of 
ide villages of Liel and Schliengen. The whole 
| font of che line was protected by a ſmall river 
which takes its courſe in the mountains near Kandern, 
and runs by Ober and Nieder Eckenhiem, Liel, and 
Schliengen to Steinſtadt, where it falls into the 
Rhine. The French had befides poſted a large body 
of inſantry in frent of their center on a very lofty = 
point between the villages of Schliengen and 
Feldberg. I ſhould add to this detail of the po- 
tion taken by Moreau, that the high grounds 
on the leſt bank of this river, oompletely com- 
mind thoſe of the right bank. This circum- 
Rznce gave the French a great advantage in defend. 
6-4 5 | ing 
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ing the approach of their line. It was in this 
formidable poſition that Moreau hoped once more 
to check the Auſtrians, and in which the latter 
did not heſitate to attack him. 

The enterpriſe was appaſed by ſo many almoſt 
inſurmountable obſtacles, that it required the tas : 
lents of the Archduke; and the enthuſiaſm with which 
his valour had inſpired the troops, to be able is 
overcame them. The Prince did nat think fitta 
endeavour to turn round the heights occupied by 
the right wing of the French. The ſeaſon and the 
bad condition of the roads rendered this meaſure 
tedious, and doubtful in its event. An attack by 
open force, in ſpite of its dangers, was more ſuita· | 
ble to circumſtances, and above all, to the en- 
terpriſing character of the Archduke. He reſolved 
whatever it might caſt, to diſlodge the enemy from 
te heights of Kandern, Fuerbach, Sutzenkirchen, 
Ober and Nieder Eckenheim. The attack was 
diſpoſed in the following manner: — The army 
was divided into four principal columns. That 
on the right was formed by the carps of the 
Prince of Condé, its van guard being under the 
orders of the Duke d'Enghien. The ſecond com- 
manded by the Prince of Furſtemberg, conſiſted 
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the fire of the enemy. 


as 
of nine battalions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons; the 
third, of eleven battalions and two regiments of 
cavalry, vas conduQted by General Latour; and 
the fourth column, compoſed of the whole van 
guard of the army, was headed by General Nau- 


endorf. 


The two firſt columns were ordered not to at- 
tempt a ſerious attack, the ground being too much 
againſt them, but merely to keep in check the left 
wing of the enemy, ſo as to prevent them from 


| ſending reinforcements to their right. The real at- 


tack was to be made by the two columns on 
the left, which were to advance againſt the right of 
the enemy, and endeavour to turn it. | 5 

The corps of the Prince of Conde having been 


drawn together at Neuburg, puſhed forward to 


Steinſtadt, and although it had received no orders 

to drive the French from that village, the troops 
were ſo animated with a defire of ſignalizing them- 
ſelves, that they made an attack with fixed bayonets, 
took poſſeſſion of the place, and maintained them- 
ſelves in it the whole day, though wy under 


The 


; © 15 ) | 
The Prince of Furſtemberg formed his column | | 
at Mulheim, and poſted. himſelf on the heights op - 
poſite Schliengen, which he defended with {uccels 

The corps of General Latour was divided into 
two Columns. That on the right attacked the 
French in the vineyards which they occupied 
between Feldberg and Schliengen, whilſt the leſt 
- diſlodged them from Eckenhein and puſhed for- 
ward the attack to the mountains beyond the 
hollow way. The enemy defended themſelves 
with great obſtinacy, but were driven at length 


from the vineyards, and from a pen of the 
woods which lie between Nieder Eoin and 
Feurbach. ä S 0 | 
: . Nacnbdef left the environs of wy 
berg, and reached the points he was to force, aſier 
a long and difficult march. He divided his corps 
into ſeveral ſmall columns, which made ſeparate 
attacks on the villages of Sutzenkirchen, F uerbach, 


and Kandern. After a ſevere conflict the F rench NE 


yielded in all theſe points, and Mr. de Nauendorf 
found the communication opened between himſelf ; 


and Mr. de la Tour, through the means of an in- 


| termediate corps commanded by General Meer- 
feeld. A violent ſtorm, and afterwards night com- 


ing 


[ 
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ing on put an end to the action, and to the efforts 
ol the Auſtrians. 


As the poſts which they had taken poſſeſſion of 
commanded the flanks of thoſe ftill occupied by the 


French, the - Archduke prepared to attack them 


the day after, on the heights of Tannenkirchen, 


- where the right wing of the enemy had retired and 


had taken a poſition en potence, no leſs formidable 
than that from which they had juſt been driven. 
General Moreau foreſeeing that if he was com- 


pelled toabandon this laſt poſt, the Auſtrians might 


place themſelves between him and the bridge of 
Huningen, or drive him back upon the Rhine, de- 
termined to re-commence his retreat, and to con- 
tinue it till he reached the other bank of the river. 


He began his march during the night, and en- 


camped on the 25th at Atlingen. The day after, 
his army paſſed the Rhine at Huningen, almoſt in 


the preſence of the Auſtrians, who did not en- 
deavour to diſturb theſe laſt moments of its re- 


treat. The French Army was protedted by a 


ſtrong rear guard under the orders of Generals 
Abbattuci and la Boiſſiere. 


It was thus that General Moreau, after having 
remained four months in Germany, after having 
| con- 


[ 


1 8 
conquered Suabia and Bavaria, and FEY" 
Auſtria, was obliged to paſs the Rhine in order 
to protect the frontiers of France. No one can 
deny that he made a moſt able retreat. His ſuc- | 
ceſſes from the 24th of June (the period at which 
he paſſed the Rhine at Kehl) till his entrance 
into Bavara, reſulting almoſt neceſſarily from 
the great ſuperiority of his forces, were not de- 
ciſive of his military talents. . But his retreat has 
left no room to doubt of his abilities, and ranks 
him amongſt diſtinguiſhed Generals. Indeed every 
one muſt acknowledge that he conducted his army 
with infinite {kill in the midſt of the Auſtrian corps. 
\ which ſurrounded him, and that he choſe. well 
his opportunities to attack and defeat them one 
after another. The movement which he made 
againſt Mr, de la Tour was well combined, and : 
it was to the complete ſucceſs of this manceuvre 
that he owed that of his retreat, which was Judi. 
cious and methodical, He ſaved his ſick, his 
wounded, his artillery and his baggage. f 
Hovever able the conduct of General Moreau 
may have been, profeſſionally ſpeaking, it pre- 
ſents however many errors, which have been 

| partly. 
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partly pointed out in the courſe of chis work. 
Even his retreat is not altogether free from blame. 
By remaining ſtationary during eight days in a 
bad poſition, full of defiles occupied by the ene- 
my, he ran the riſk of being either completely 
routed, or finding himſelf in want of military 

ſtores. If it did not ſo turn out, Moreau had no 
| merit in it: it muſt be attributed to the faults 
committed by the Auſtrian Generals, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. de la Tour. The French army 
owed its ſafety to the two following cauſes. 

Firſt, To the great diſtance there was between 
the corps of Frölich, Condé, Latour, Nauen- 
dorf and Petrarch, which prevented them from 
having a quick and eaſy communication, and 
deprived the different Generals of the power of 
combining their motions or attacks wich preciſion. 
and ſecurity. By forming an immenſe circle 
round Moreau, they enabled him to bear with 
his whole force againſt any point of the circum- 
ference, which he found it neceſſary to break 
through : which that General did not fail to dog 
as often as circumſtances required it. | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly. To the diverſion made by General 
Hotze in Alſace; which proved of the utmoſt 
utility to Moreau. This incurſion had two ob- 
jets :- firſt to induce the French to draw off a 
part of the-troops ſtationed in Straſbourg and 
Eehl; and ſecondly to hinder them from making 
any attempt on the lower Rhine, by compelling 
them to detach a part of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuſe for the proteQion of Alſace, and the 
Dutchy of Deux Ponts. The firſt of theſe two 
obje tts was not attained, and the ſecond was but 
imperfectly executed. If inſtead of ſending Ge- 
neral Hetze with 9,000 men into Alſace, he had 
been ordered to join Mr. de Petrarch without | 
delay, it would have enabled that General to j 
act more effeQually againſt the French, inſtead 
of being obliged to confine himſelf to {light at· 


tacks, on account of the ſmall number of his 
troops. Havin g every advantage which the na- 
ture of the country could afford, and being 
moreover ſeconded by the inhabitants, Mr. de 
Petrarch might have checked Moreau in the 
defiles of Suabia, or even have prevented bim 
from penetrating into that province. Theſe 
5 bor Ss - ; 9.000 
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- 9,000 men, poſted in the valley of Hell, would 
have rendered it inattackable. What would 
have become of Moreau, had he not been able 
to force this paſſage, and arrive at Fribourg? 
All entrance into. Switzerland was ſhut againſt. | 
him. Had he attempted to, violate the neutrality 
of its territory, 25,000 men aſſembled by the 

different cantons in that of Schaffauſen might 
have oppoſed his entrance into their country, 
and have placed him between themſelves and the 
Auſtrians. In this caſe, his only reſource would 
have been to paſs through the foreſt towns; de- 
fling through which, an army impeded by equi - 
page, ſtores, and artillery, might have been de- 
ſtroyed, or at leaſt have loſt its rear guard. The 

| end of this campaign might have. been very diſ- 
ferent. 1 


After Moreau's return into Alſace, the re · 


ſpedtive armies were again ſeparated by the Rhine 
almoſt the whole length of its courſe, from Baſle 
to Cologne. Henceforward this campaign, which 


ought ſeemingly to have been put an end to by 
the ſeaſon, no longer excited that lively degree 
of intereſt, which two numerous armies, oppoſed 

to 


Om) 
to each other in a vaſt and open country, naturally 
inſpire. Great battles, and thoſe deciſive move- 
ments, which produce the acquiſition, or the 
loſs of a great tract of country, - were no longer * 
to be expected. Military curioſity had no other 
objeA, than the ſieges carried on againſt the 
heads of the bridges at Kehl and Huningen, as 


vell as ſome unimportant events which took 
place on the lower Rhine, and which I am about 
to relate. e eee 1 
| | 
| | | 
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Diſpoſition of the armies of the Archduke and Moreau, 
after the latter had re-entered France — Operation; 
of General Werneck on the lower Rhine—Bournon- - 
ville ſucceeds Fourdan in the command of his army 
/ the Sambre and Meuſe-—Condition of that army 
— Operations of Generals Hotze and Neu, on tie 
left bank of the Rhine Paſſage of that river l 
the Auſtrians on the 21ſt—Afarr on the Sieg tie N | 
fame day — Battle of Kreuznach General Hoe 
retires into the intrenched camp before Manheim 
Ie is attacked in it without fucceſs— Neutrality of 
Neuwied agreed upon —4 W concluded on the 
lower Rhane. 


Pamce Charles, after having driven the army 
of the Rhine and Moſelle into Alſace, thought of 
nothing but to wreſt from them the two places ſtill 
in the hands of the French on the right bank of the 


 Rkine, viz. the heads of the bridges of Kehl and 


Huningen. He ordered them to be inveſted at 
the 
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che bridge of Huningen, as well as the command 


of the left wing of his army to the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, and marched himſelf with the reſt 


quarters in this town that he might perſonal7 
be able to direbt the operations of che iegs - 
of Kehl. Tbe Prince ordered the richt wing of 5 
his army under General Staray towards Raſtadt 


and Manheim, in order to unite it to the troops 
which occupied the latter place, and to ſecure a 


powerful ſupport to its lags camp 'in wi : 


of an attac. 35 7 


On the other fide, cated eee his 


army-nearly-in a-manner fimilar. He left his right 


wing under the orders of General Ferino, in the envi- 
rons of Huningen, to defend the head of the bridge, 


marched the center of his army towards Straſbourg, 


and eſtabliſhed his head quarters near that town, 
in the village of Ilikirch. He gave the command 
of his left to General Deſaix, who marched: towards 
Landau, in order to oppoſe General Hotze, and 


- » 
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tis end of Oftober, and made every neceſſa pre · 
paration for theſe enterprizes. ' He entruſted he 
direction of the attack to be made on the head of 
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compel im to ire in he fot of th Rhine be 
bore the Town'of Manheim. eq. ft 


Having now informed the reader of the po- 
6 of Prince Charles and 
General Moreau for the remainder of the campaign, 

45 well as for their winter quarters, I ſhall re- 
call his attention for the laſt time to the lower 

Ii may be remembered that the Archduke having 

forced Jourdan's army to croſs the Rhine and 

the Sieg, left General Werneck on the 22d of , 

September with about 40,000 men, to keep the 

French in check on the lower Rhine. This 

General, well worthy by his military talents of 

the confidence repoſed i in him by the Archduke, 
placed bis advanced poſts on the Sieg, and his 
head quarters at Uckerath. His operations could 
only be defenſive, and his ſole aim was to pre- 
vent the French from taking the field again. To | 
attain this he had two objects to fulfil, firſt to 
. confine the enemy between Duſſeldorf and the Sieg, 
- _  andſecondly to block up the head of the bridge at 
Neuwied as cloſely as poſſible. 
The campaigns of 1795 and 1796 having furniſhed 
many n. of che — 1 which an army ſu- 


perior 
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petior in number could force the iba af e 
and the Lahn, General Werneck endeavoured to find 

in ihe nature of the country, and the works of art, 
the means of obviating the defects of ſeveral. point: 
of his poſition. In order to improve and con- 
center the defence of the Lahn, be contrived to 
unite by combined entrenchments the towns of 


g Montebauer and Limbourg to the fortreſs of 55 


Elurbreitſtein. Foreſeeing beſides a poſſibility 
and wh paſſage of the Lahn, Mr; de Werneck 
cauſed the Town of Friedberg to be fortified, 
that he might add a ſecond line of defence io that 
of Frankfort. b ane 
The reader moan eke at the. 1 
his retreat Jourdan was deprived, of the command 
of the army, che remains of which, he was bringing 
back. The, complaints made by this General 
againſt the plan of the campaign which he had been 
obliged to follow, againſt the want of means in 
which he had been left, and againſt the bad con- 
dukt of the civil commiſſaries attached to his 
army; all theſe, but ſtill more, the misfortunes 
which he had experienced, _ diſſatisfied the di- 
reftory, of whom Jourdan had been till then 


1 
the favourite, Inſtead ef an increaſe of authority 
which he "demanded as neceſſary to reſtore order 
to bis army, he was ſtripped of his command, which 
was beſtowed on General Beurnonville, already 
known by his campaign of Treves in 4792, and 
by his impriſonment in Moravia. Scarcely had 
the latter returned into France, than he was ſent, 
in compenſatibn for his long captivity, to take the 
command of the army of the North in Holland. 
He brought a part of it to the affiſtance of Jour- 


dan in the end of September, and ſucceeded a few 


days alter to che command en * | 
Sambre and Meuſe. gs „ 
This change of commanders did not accelerate 
the reſtoration of good order throughout the army. 
On the contrary it appeared that Jourdan in ſpite 
of his misfortunes ſtill retained many partiſans in 
it in all its different claſſes. Several Generals 
and Subaltern officers wiſhed to ſhare bis diſgrace, 
and deſertion which was already very conſiderable 


. became more prevalent than before. Theſe circum- 


ſtances did not ſecond the wiſhes of the direttory, and 
the efforts of Beurnonville; to reſtore to the army that 
confiſtence which it had loſt. The buſineſs indeed 
was leſs to reform than to new model it altogether. 
The 
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. The elements of it were either! diſſolved: or-re- 
laxed;” in no longer retained either union or ſpi- 
rit: The Generals were diſcontented; the Officers 
diſheartened, and the ſoldiers were without con- 
fidence and ſubordi nation. This army vas in | 
want of horſes, artiliery, clothes, arms, and pro- 1 A 
viſions.” It was deficient in thoſe various mili- 2 
_ tary means, without which, an army, whatever 
be the number of its ſoldiers, cannot under take an 
active war, without experiencing embarraſſments. 
This however was what the French Governs = 
ment expedted from it, wiſhing the army io re. 
commence offenſi ve operations as ſoon as polls. 2 
ble, that whilſt. there was yet time, a powerful 
diverſion might be made in favour of Moreau. - 
Notwithſtanding the orders of the Dire&Qoryy 
and his own exertions, General Beurnonville 
could not put the army of the Sambre and Meuſe 
in a condition to act effectually. In vain did he 
caſhier officers, break commiſſacies, diſmiſs con. 
traQors, and ſhoot ſome ſoldiers: his army way - 
not rendered by this more fit to be employed 
and cheſe internal arrangements conſumed: the 
mY ads. „ a e time, 
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. 
time; during which it was Nill pollible to under- 
—— r e ebe 
To the abovementioned cauſes, which: pre- 
| vented Beurnonville from recommencing offen- 
five operations, was added the neceſſity of de- 
fending his own poſition. General Hotze, as I 
have before related, paſſed the Rhine at Man. 
heim, on the and of October, with about 9,000 


men, and ſent a part of his forces into Alſace, 2 


to attratt the attention of the enemy, to deſtroy 


their lines, and to levy contributions. Another 


diviſion of the ſame corps marched to the right, 


and puſhed parties into the Palatinate, and the 


Nahegau, as far as Kaiſerſlautern and Baumholder. 


- This unexpected irruption alarmed the French 
corps which were in front of the Nahe, and in 


the Hundſruck; and they marched towards the 
Dutchy of Deux Pontg, to protect it from the 
incurſions of the enemy, General Neu, gover- 
nor of Mayence, taking advantage of the weak · 


neſs of the French corps which blocked up that 


place, drove it back, after ſeveral briſk engage- 


ments, behind the Nahe; and took poſſeſſion: of 


the town of Bingen, as well as of ſome important 
points on that river. 


As 
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dy the: motions: of General Neu, eben £ 


with thoſe of General Hotze, rendered it poſſi- 


ble for them to attempt ſomething more impor- 
tant; 3 Beurnonville haſtened to march a large | 


part of his army towards the Hundſruck. He 
thus weakened [himſelf greatly on the right bank 


of the Rhine, depri ved himſelf of the power of 
- undertaking any thing in that quarter, and gave 
General Werneck an e of E | 


ſome attempt, | 
This General wiſhing to NO ns by he ai 

of a part of Beurnonville's army, as well as to 

favour by a diverſion the operations of Generals 


Hotze and Neu, aſſembled ſome boats, and 


cauſed ſeveral ſmall detachments to croſs the 
Rhine on the 21 of October, both above and be- 


low Coblentz. His aim was to ſpread alarm 
along the left bank of the Rhine, by making de- 


barkations on ſeveral points, and more eſpecially 


to break the bridge of boats at Neuwied, in or- 


der to cut off the troops which. defended the 


head of that bridge. [Note 26.] General Kray, . 
to hom this expedition was entruſted, ſucceed-. 


ed in the latter object, and effected the deſtruc- 
tion of ub: bridge, , which was already much 


S , TY 2 damaged 
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damaged by the ſwell of the Rhine, and by tices 
and all ſorts of lumber brought down with it. 
Theſe different detachments bad ſeveral mart 
actions, but as their numbers were too ſmall to 
exdble:tbem'to-make/any advance into the coun- 
try, they repaſſed the Rhine ich the loſs of a- 
bout god men, after having been on the point of 
gerting poſſeſſion of the town of Coblentz. 
Beurnonville, anxious to fignalize himſelf by 
the news of ſome brilliant exploit, fent an ac- 
count of this affair, full of bombaſt and falſe- 


hood. After having exahted the talents of his 


Generals, and eſpecially his own, he deſcribed 
the tremendous attack made by the "Auſtrians; 
the irrefftible courage of his ſoldiers both on land and 
on the water; the inconceivable fire kept up by his ar. 
iillery; and concluded by ſtating, that all-the. 
Auſtrians had been killed, droumed, or taken pri- 
foners- The number of the latter ge by 
kis seconds 1000, F bee 27 !)! 

9 On the ſame day; the 27ſt, 4 very ſevere en- 
gagement took place on the Sieg between the 
advanced guards oppofed to each other, in 
which the Freneh were e and akered 
nn did ogbad 2d 20. ag 
Bog taeb ek fag „ 
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The two diviſions of it of the Sanbie 
and Meuſe ſent into the Hundſruck and upon 
the Nahe, reſtored ſuperiority to the French in 
chat part of the ſeat of war. On the 26th.” they 
attacked the Auſtrians poſted' on the right bank 
of the Nahe, with their right at Bingen, and 
dheir left near Kreutznach. Notwithſtanding the 
inequality of ſtrength, the Imperialiſts defended 
_ themſelves with ſucceſs, and ſtood their ground. 
The French renewed the attack on the 27th, and 
the reſiſtance made by the Auſtrians was no leſs 
vigorous than that of the”'preceding day; but 
their left, over which the enemy had the advan- 
tage of ground, having been turned, they were 
compelled to retire upon the Sela, after having 
loſt about 300 men. The loſs of thee Republicans 15 
was not inferior. They left beſides; e 

ers in the hands of the Auſtfiansss. 
The Executive Directory conſtrued this a6 | 
vantage into a great victory, in order to com- 
penſate for the news of Meoreau's defeat, and of 
his retreat beyond the Rhine; which happenec 
at the fame period. This fucceſs was however 
of very little importance, either with reſpett to 
8 battle, or the extent of Country 
8 which 
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which it put the French in poſſeſſion. of. The 


fituation of the Hundſruck, and of that part of the 
Palatinate, which lies between the Moſelle and the 
Rhine is ſuch: as to make it difficult to defend it 
againſt a ſuperior. force. Theſe two countries be- 
long almoſt neceſſarily to the moſt numerous; and 
eſpecially, as I have before obſerved, to the pol. 
ſeffors of the places on the Sarre, Moſelle, and in 
Alſace. Of this the preſent war had added its 

teſtimony to thatof all the preceding ones. 


- Theſe countries, as well as the dutchy of Deux 
Fonts, are indebted to their ſituation, for the mis 


fortune of having been occupied and laid waſte, 
one aſter the other, by the contending armies. 
They have experienced more cruelly than any 
other country the dreadful ſcourge of war. They 
are ruined for a great number of years. {Note 28.] | 
Three days after the advantage gained by the 
French, in the neighbourhood of Kreutznach, they 
retired again upon the Nabe; thgir aim in diſlodg- 


ing the Auſtrians from the banks of that river, having 


been merely to cover the march of a diviſion of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, which was dirett- 


ing itſelf towards Kaiſerſlautern, in order to drive 


from thence the light troops of General Hotze. Aſter 
| his 
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kis retreat acroſs the Rhine, Moreau likewiſe or- 
dered a diviſion to march towards Landau and the 
- Palatinate. At the approach of theſe two diviſions, 
General Hotze, too weak to oppoſe them, and 
having beſides no great intereſt in doing ſo, re- | 
tired into the entrenched camp before Manheim. 
The French followed and attacked him without 
| ſucceſs, on the 7th of November. In ſpite of all 


34 their exertions, he remained maſter of the poſt he | 


had taken poſſeſſion of, the right of which was 
covered by Frankkenthal, and the left by a little 
river called the Rhebach. I have given, in he 
beginning of this work, a deſcription of this 
entrenched camp, known by the name of the 
Fort of the Rhine. After this aQtion, the poſition 
ol the Auſtrian and French armies from Manheim 
to Duſſeldorf, preſenting nothing to either, which 
Was at once neceſſary and eaſy to acquire, both _ 
ſides remained in a flate of ination, which the 
rigour of the ſeaſon and want of repoſe almoſt 
| forced upon them. Although General Beurnon- 
ville had drawn together, in the firſt days 'of _ 
November, two large bodies of troops near An- 
dernach and Cologne, and had made apparently 
"_ preparations for an impending attack, yet he 
1 contented 


— 
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Werneck, on his fide, was juſt as inaQtive, and 
made no ſerious attempt upon the head of the 
bridge at Neuwied. Nothing happened but a few 
{ſkirmiſhes and . cannonades, which had no other 
effeQ but to coſt the lives of ſome men on both 


This reviprocal ination, it was believed, was 
occaſioned, or at leaſt would ſoon be followed, by 


a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities upon the lower Rhine. 


This belief was confirmed by the Auſtrian and 
French Generals having at Neuwied ſeveral con- | 


_ ferences; the firſt effect of which was an agree- 


ment that neither party ſhould oceupy that place, 
and that it ſhould be conſidered as neutral. ¶ Note 
29.] Theſe conferences being renewed in the 


months of November and December, terminated in 


à more important agreement. The Auſtrian Gene- 
ral Kray, and the Republican General Kleber, 
concluded, on the 6th of December, a ſuſpenſion of 
boſtilities between the two armies on the Lower 


Rhine. The conditions were, that the Auſtrians 


ſhould retire behind the Sieg, and the French be- 
bind the Wipper ; that the latter ſhould evacuate 
the head of the bridge at News carrying their 


cannon, 
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cofinon, dad legvs only a piquer guard of 25 men 
that the Auſtrians were to have a fimifar guard in 
the town, and that no- poſt ſhould be occupied by 

a greater number of men; that upon the left 
bank of the Rhine, the river Nabe ſhould be the 
ne of ſeparation between the two armies; that 
upon giving ten days previous warning, they 
ſhould mutually be at liberty to re-commence hof- 
tilites, and to re· occupy the pits which ey had held 
before the ſuſpenſon. | 


On the roth, the French withdrew their troops 


and their artillery from the head of ihe bridge at 
Neuwied, and on boch ſides the armies went into 
winter quarters. Tt therefore occaſioned much 
farpriſe, when a proclamation of the Auſtrian com- 


to eontradict the report of a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities - 
on the lower Rhine; that, ſuch a meaſure wig 

directly contrary to the Emperor's ſentiments and 
intentions; and that the latter movements of the 
troops on the lower Rhine had been owing to no- 
thing but the nature of the war in that country at 
chat ſeaſon of the year. It was difficult to recon- | 
eile this diſavowal of the armiſtice with its real 
8 U execution 


mander at Frankfort declared that he was ordered =_ © 
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execution. The contradittion can only be ex- 
plained by ſuppoſing that me Generals Kray and 
Kleber had tacitly concluded a convention ſubje& 
0 the condition of its being ratified at Vienna and 
at Paris; and that it was to be carried into effect 
proviſionally. This ſuppoſition becomes the molt 
probable from the circumſtance, that this ſuſpen- 
ſion was not officially publiſhed by the two Ge- 
nerals who concluded it. By ſome it was ſuppoſed 
that it had diſpleaſed the Archduke, but it is not 
to be believed that General Kray would have ven- 
tured upon ſuch a meaſure, without being previ- | 
ouſly. authoriſed to it by that Prince, Others ima- 
gined, and with more appearance of reaſon, that 
the Archduke cauſed the report of a ſuſpenſion of 
arms to be denied, and prevented its being officially 
publiſhed, in order that his troops, which at that 
time were beſieging Kehl with no leſs conſtancy 
than bardſhip, might not envy the repoſe enjoyed by | 
the army on the lower Rhine. 
Sener al Beurnonville who was ſent back to che 
army of the north about the end of December, it 
was ſaid, at that time was deprived of the command 


of the army of Sambre and Meuſe, as a puniſhment 
for 
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for having allowed it to remain in a Mate of re- 
poſe, and for having conſented to the ſuſpenſion 
of arms. It was very ſingular to ſee this ſuſpenſion 
diſavowed by the higher powers on both ſides, 

and yet carried ftriftly into execution: The 
fat is, that it reſulted leſs from the wiſh of the 
parties than from the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 


the nature of the country which the reſpective 
armies occupied. All the country upon the right 
bank of the Rhine from Mayence to Duſſeldorf 
is exceedingly mountainous, much covered with 
foreſts, and interſected by a great number of little | 
rivers, or rather torrents which overflow the vallies 
during vinter. There are very few roads, and 
thoſe are almoſt unpaſſable during the bad ſeaſon. 
When it arrives, an army has hardly the poſſibility | 
of acting in ſuch a country and therefore it- was 
very natural for the Generals on both ſides to wiſh. 
to ſave their ſoldiers from unneceſſary - i 
and to agree upon a ſtate of inaction, to which 
they were in truth compeljed by nn cir- 
cumſtances. | 3 
Whether the ſuſpenſion was nts 1 to or 
not, its conditions were nevertheleſs exactly ob- 
. ſerxrved; 
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| ſerved. They gave equally repoſe to both parties, 
but were more advantageous to the French, ſince 
they ſecured to them the preſervation of the head of 
the bridge at Neuwied, in the poſſeſſion of which 
. they were to be re-eſtabliſhed on the re- com 

mencement of hoſtilities. Thus ended the cam 
paign upon the lower Rhine. I now proceed to 
give an account of the ſieges of Kehl and of the 
head of the bridge at Huningen. 
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: Deſcription of the fort and entrenched camp of Kehl 
Siege of that place Its furrender by capitulation— 
Siege of the head of the bridge at Huningen—Re- 
dion of dug wd compo. 


Av the ſiege of Kehl attrafied the attention 2 
Europe ſor above two months, and was remarkable 
for its length, and for the expence of blood and 
treaſure on both ſides, before I give a detail of its 
progreſs, I ſhall ſay a few words on its local nd 
military fituation. | Note 30.] e 


This celebrated fort, fo often taken and retaken 


in the different wars between France and the Empire 
or the Houſe of Auſtria, is fituated upon the. right 
bank of the Rhine, oppoſite to the town or rather 
to the Citadel of Straſbourg. Before the war, it 
communicated with it by a bridge built upon piles, 

and divided into two parts by an iſland. This 
bridge formed the principal communication between 

France and Germany; it was broken down on | both s 
ſides at the commencement of the wan. | 


ws. 
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At this period the fortifications of Kehl, once 
the bulwark of Germany, were almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed. Some time afterwards, in order to prevent 
the Imperialiſts from re-inſtating the works, the 
French bombarded the fort and even the town of 
Kehl, at the extremity of which it is ſituated. This 
| bombardment demoliſhed almoſt all the buildings 
that were within the circumference of the fort, as 
well as a great part of the town. This however 
did not prevent the Auſtrians from throwing up 
ſome works of earth, to ſecure this point from a, 
Coup de main, and to be enabled to command with = 
their fire the iſlands which lay between the two 
banks. It was in this condition that I found that 
fort at the end of the year 1795. 
The reader recolle&s the manner in which the 
French took this fort at the beginning of this cam- 
paaign. From the time that they got poſſeſſion of 
it, knowing its importance they haſtened to fortiſy 
it, and ſkillfully employed all the means of defence 
which its ſituation affords. To render this fort more 


ä difficult ofattack and of approach, they covered it by 

an intrenched camp, the right of which was flanked 
by an elbow. of the river, and by an | iſland in it. 
Its left extended to the fort itſelf, The front, which 


Was 


1 : 
was a good deal more advanced than the wings, 
was covered by a ſtrong dike, armed with redoubts, 
and provided with, a good ditch. + It concealed the 
intrenched camp, and thus ſecured it from the fire 
of cannon, They increaſedg the difficulties » of 
approach by cuts made in the Kintzig and the 
Schutter, N rivers which fall into the Rhine 
near. Kehl. „ 2 WI” ul: 17s +. 1601 «Gf 
The 1 e of Peg ali well as.the 
capture of Kehl by General Petrarch, who (as already 
ſeen) loſt it again on the ſame day, made the French 
redouble their labour and exertions to compleat 
the ſtate of defence of the fort, and of che in- 
trenched camp. They ſupplied it with a numerous 
artillery, and to render the communication with 
Straſhurg more ready and more ſure, they con- 
ſtruQed two bridges, one of "Mp and the other 
a flying one. 2 {ug 
The fort of Kehl was in this - formidable Bate 
defence, when the Archduke determined to make 
himſelf maſter of it. This enterpriſe. | preſented 
great difficulties, required long labours and im · 
mence preparations. One ſees by the detail which 
I have entered upon, that it was not an tiny 


ſiege ; ; that the buſineſs was leſs to take a fort than a 
| form- 
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' formidable camp; and that it was one army that 
uns befieging another. The time that was neeeſfary 
to: bring together the troops, the workmen, the 
of the fiege. More; than half the month of No- 
vemben was employed in making lines of circum- 
vallation, as well as other works prepardtory to 
opening the trenches. The Archduke, that he 
might be nearer to ſuperintend and to animate 
the labours of the ſiege, took up his head quarters 
at Offenburg, about ten males from Kehl. Mr. 
de la Tour, who commanded the beſicging troops, 
took up his ar Wildſtedt, five miles diſtant 
from the place which was uſeleſsly ſummoned on 
the-1 1th of November. 

In the night of the 24ſt of the 8 
wenches. were opened on the right bank of the 
Kintzig. 1 was not there however that the 
Auftrians propoſed to make their principal Efforts. 
Their works on this point had no other objett but 
to eſtabliſſi acroſs fire againſt the fort and the in- 
trenched camp, in order to favour the approach 
from. the village of Kehl, and io cover the right 
Yank of the real attack. In the ſame; night, (viz. 
the- 24ſt) General Moreau cauſed the garriſon to 
111056 5 8 
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be reinforced with a ſtrong corps of infantry drawn 
from Straſburg. On the 22d, at break of day, 
theſe troops, commanded by General Deſaix, made 
a vigorous ſortie, attacked with fixed bayonets the 
left of the line of contravallation, arid got poſſeſſion 

in an inftant of the village of Sundheim, as well as of 
three redoubts of which they ſpiked the cannons. - 

_ Encouraged by ſuch rapid fucceſs, the French 
attacked the other redoubts of the firſt line; and 
advanced at the ſame time againſt the ſecond. 
They were leſs fortunate in this" laſt enterpriſe, 
Prince Frederic of Orange, who was poſted with a 

body of troops behind a dike, which joined the 

| redoubts on the left of the firſt and fecond line, 
reſiſted in this poſition all the efforts of the enemy. 
After an engagement as bloody as it was obſtinate, 
and in which this young prince gave the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of bravery and talents, he prevented the 
French from penetrating any further. They ex- 
perienced no leſs reſiſtance in their attack on the 
other redoubts of the firſt line. Although ſur- 
rounded and left to themſelves for ſome time, they 
were defended with a courage equal to the fury of 
the affailants, In vain did the French grenadiers 
ſeveral times leap into the ditch, and endeavour to 
ES W 
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hate the palifades and mount the' parapet. Thos 
we. n . and filled . with. 

The long defence nh ITY a 
the-firmneſs of the Prince of Orange, gave ume to 
General La Tour to. colle(t the corps of reſerve, 
and to bring them into a&on; He retook. the 
village of Sundheim, and maintained himſelf were, 
notwithſtanding a freſh. attempt made upon it by the 
French, The latter were ſuon after attacked; at the 
ame. ume by dhe. Prince of Orange, and the Gene- 
ral La Fou and Stader, who. diſlodged them from 
the redouþts which they had taken, and forced 
them at laſſi to retire within their own, lines. t. 
This antion, one. of the, belt diſputed during 
| the. campaign, as. welb as one of the, moſt blagdy, 
conſidering, the. numbers that, were. engaged, and the 
| ſpace in which it was fought, colt, the Auſtrians 
1300 men, and the French more than 2, 99 ., 
Four Generals of the lauer were. woundedz amongſt 
whom was. the Commander ip Chief. On both 
kdes prodigies of valour were. performed. The 
Auſtrian regimieuts. of Stuart and Staray particularly 
diſtinguiſhed: themſelves, - The, Erincg of; Orang 
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gend pts, of ue nt md ef wt "660! bkeuedge r | 

nch Te is HerlirRable, RA fert 16 Vigoroully 

made at the firſt HMethert of bpeting the trenchesg 

marked the Tifformnes "Which the French at- 

aa te de fert of Kehl, and ewe whit 

e een ERA ICs e reluim | 

pomaneh Of fr. ni ene e bY 2: 
On the following days this Ak ein | 

their whours, which the bad weather rendered flow 

and diffientt, '- 1 order wo interrupt them, the 

French thads à freſh fortie in the night of the 29th; 

in Which they" were inflantly repulſed with kot 

In whe night of the 28th the bekegers. began leit 

approaclies on the right bank af the Sehutter; and 

joined them te one part of che parallel already 

ormed between that riyer and che Kintrig. From 

the 28th, the batteries of this firſt parallel, as ell as 

thoſe of che fedoubte which flavked' it on the rigbe 

and left, began to gern mn 

ments. 3 IHS. * ; 75 N : 
On the 3th! TS e 9 8 

at the head of one battalioh of grenadiers, took tht - . 

molt advanced fleche on the right of the enemy. 

Advantage was taken of his to extend to this point 

the parallel. of the left, all the batteries of which 

rout X 2 began 1 
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began to play dhe ſame day, and the fire. fron 
which was epcreaſed on the 11th by e 
batteries erefted on the ſame point. 

The Auſtrians were not ſo fortunate in ap 
which they made on the 11th on the firſt line of the 
advanced works which covered the right flank of the 
entrenched camp. They attacked it with brayery, 
and carried it; but the French haging returned to 
the charge with ſuperior force, they droye back the | 
Auſtrians into their own entrenchments. The 
litter renewed the attack the day following; had | 
at firſt the ſame ſucceſs, and in the end the ſame 
diſadyantage. In the evening they made two more 
attempts, the iſſue of which was preciſely the ſame. 
They loſt a great many men in theſe actions, in 
which both ſides ſhewed the greateſt obſtinacy. The 
unlucky iſſue of theſe attacks, which failed only 
becauſe the beſiegers could not maintain themſelves 
in'the works after they had carried them, on ac- 
count of the terrible fire of grape-ſhot and muſ- 
quetry to which they were expoſed, determined the 
Atchduke to renounce for the preſent all attemps 
to carry them by force, and to confine himſelf to 
the operations of art: The approaches were there. 
fore continued; and a ſecond parallel was con- 

ſtructed, 
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which happened at mis dme having Bled e 
cable lle rewoykl of dr beayy enileꝶ from one 
delays in the formation of the iege, vbich had 
by rains, and by the overflowings of the rivers 
Kemzig and Schutter. The <hemy...bplides, de- 
fended / every inch. ef ground. The belieged;and 
the! troops which guarded the trenches were tte 
quently engaged in actions, ſometimes. very warm; 

which joined to an almoſt inceflant eannonade and 
bombardment, coſt the lives ef a great number of 
From theſe he belegert ſuffered ill, more than the 
beſieged. The former as well as the latter were 
15 confined within their ——— 
 teftion-from the feyerities,of the weather. 

RC EIT : 
rm which. the he did not 

eee beſides the —_ une of 


da 


tw) 
eee e, — . 
Might bt en quarered. en c{oighe 


But weiber the a nor the — at. 
_ revding-theſe- operations thodk the conſtancy of 
the: Auſttan trobps; nor the detefmination of the 
ArthGuke. - He never ceaſed during the ele 
cure of this/memorable hege; te ahimabtc the 
wen by His ehortations, to Rneoutage them by 
his Sxathple;zand to fupport them by: the eanfis 
K&hce wich which he had inſpired them. The 
the Archdoke thared wich themz/ the Prince's laſt 
| eee eee ee 
.. it Boo. ei e ang 
On che night of the 1gth, the Auſtrians made a 
faccebfalatiek oh one of the advanced works o 
the fort. They carried anemrenehmemthrown up 
newt the poſt houſe ef Kh), made 200 prifoners,. 
nid tock 4 preces of canmen and 2 hewitzers. 
The fort, vs well as the entrenched eamp of 
Kehl, dtivirg their principal means of refaltance 
| From their comthunication with - Sthaſbourgy/ the 
kngth of cheir defence neeeſſarily depended on 
the preſervation of the bridges, The French had 
hegleRed nothing to ſtrengthen and ſecure theſe 
bridges from the effects of bombs and of cannon. 
dil. 
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Ile was ſo fituates that (he Auſtrians cut hae 
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bey had diiefind: thein-confleu@inns and th | 


diſpoſition of the entrenched camp ageerdinghts 


dire lx again e bridges. which wene beſides 


which the French had occupied flace ei u, 
with the Margrave of Bade. 
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reduRion, of Kehl being t deſtrogy tho: bridges, 
the Archduke would.ot omit any Means to e fad 
u. He cauſed ſeveral Girong: fire ſhips 10 he 
buils im the river Kiptzigs, which haing hn 
in che Rhine, and (ent, dun the: currents, might 
break the bridges n their eee 


exploſion- 1 1 


a ed Ane 


ed ihe advanced piguets, of, the. en N., Ws the 


French, who had expected that. the: haſicgers : 
wal make uſe of theſe. firs, ſhips, were prenared 


0 Rræxven their effects. They, had: cn 
n gſlacade above. the bridges, Nhish. Lapped. 


che machine. I, was, immediately: Eizeding; the, 


French pontonniers, who bad the good fortune : 


to 


The moſt cettain maans then of expediting hd 


one oß thele bre ſhips. To draw eff the atamion 
| ok the enemy, they: radoubled, tha f m the 
cannon and mortars, and au che ſamæ ume attack. 
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to prevent the exploſion by removing the match. 
Order machines of a fimilar nature, launched a few 

days afterwards, ſhared the ſame fate as the former. 
The Auſtrians ſucceeded no better againſt the 
rel times, and loſt a great many men; but far ſhort 
of 150v, which was the number at which the 
French eſtimated their loſs in this affair. 
- The obſtinaey with which the French defended 
their works rendered the acquiſition of them more 
flow and bloody ; but did not prevent the Auſtrians 
from completing the batteries of the ſecond parallel 
and from making the approaches of the third. Theſe 
having at length been puſtied to within 200 paces 
of the outward works of the left, and of the right of 
the center of the entrenched camp, the Archduke 
determined to make the aſſault on theſe two points. 
The Prinee's aim, in wiſhing to make himſelf 
waſter of them, was to be enabled to draw a third 
parallel acrofs the enemy's entrenchments from the 
Rhine to the Schutter. 

he Archduke made in conſequence the follow- 
ing diſpoſition: four battalions under the condu& 
of Prince Frederic of Orange, were to attack 
the” right : Major General Topf, who had alſo 
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_ for battalions: under his command; vs to affault | 
the works on the left, and mum called 


the Suabian Redoubt. to in ie 
This plan was carried / into execution on Rove 1ſt 


of January in the evening. The Prince of Orange 


advanced with: his uſual intrepidity againſt the 
enemy's works, attacked them with fixed bayonets, 


from them many other works, and purſued. them 


even into their camp. The latter having rallied, 


and being reinforced by the corps de reſerve, com: 
manded by General Le Courbe, made head in 


force againſt the' Prince of Orange. This eircums 


ſtance, joined to the extreme darkneſs of the night, 
as well as to the fort of confuſion which it neceſſarily 
occaſions, did not admit of the Prince's maintaining 
himfelf in the moſt advanced works which he had 
taken, He determined therefore to abandan ibem, 
afier having ſpiked/ 15 pieces of cannon which he 
could not bring away; and took poſt in the from 


of the firſt works which he had been ordered c 
attack. In this poſition he maintained. himſelf, 


notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy; and 


and carried them. Not ſatisfied with this firſt 
ſucceſs, he continued to puſh the French, took 


b thus 
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thus covered the workmen, who were forming be- 
hind him the projected parallel. og 
Whilſt the Prince of Orange was thus getting 
poſſeſſion of the works, which flanked the right of 
the center of the entrenched eamp, thoſe which 
flanked its left were attacked with the ſame ſucceſs 
by General Zopf. The 'principal one was, as has 
been before obſerved, the Suabian redoubt. This 
work, ſituated on the left flank of the dike which 
covered the entrenched camp, was of conſiderable 
extent, having a ditch, demi-baſtions, ſtrong pali- 
fades, and a double row of troups de loup. 
General Zopf attacked it gallantly; and notwith- 
ſtanding its formidable ſtate of defence, drove the 
French from it, killed a great number of them, and 
purſued them into their entrenched. camp. He then 
returned to poſt himſelf before the redoubt he had 
taken; and began a briſk cannonade with the fame 
pieces of artillery. which he had ſeized from the 
enemy. In the mean time the workmen completed 
the communication of this redoubt with the head of 
the ſap directed againſt it, and united it by a parallel 
with the village of Kehl. The ſucceſſes of the 
Prince of Orange and of General Zopf againſt the 
N right 
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night and left of the dike having forced the French 
to abandon it, the Auſtrians immediately raiſed 
a banquette on its ſcarp, to be b to lodge 
themſelves under cover. | | 

At break of day, the beſiegers Wares that 
many points of which they had got poſſeſſion were 
enfiladed by the batteries of the enirenched camp. | 
It was however of ſo much importance to preſerve 
them, that they maintained themſelves there in ſpite 
of the tremendous fire to which they were expoſed; 
They joined theſe works, by a parallel, to thoſe 
which had been taken by the Prince of Orange. 
The actions of which I have juſt given an account 
| were very bloody. The French eſtimated the loſs 
of the Auſtrians at 2,000 men, and their own: at 
ſcarcely the half of that number. I have reaſon to 
believe that it was preciſely the reverſe. + 

The capture of the Suabian redoubt and it the 
dike deprived the French of a ſafe communication 
between the right and the left wing of the entrenched 
camp : but as this was very near (as I have already 
obſerved) to the fort of Kehl, it was very much 
protected by its fire. This circumſtance forced the | 
beſiegers to ſuſpend the attack on the do wings, 
till they had eſtabliſhed ſome batteries, which might 

K batter 
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batter two n works, Taiſed bchind the 
right of the center, break their PET and ſilence 
their artillery, - 8 
Theſe batteries were finiſhed and * to play 
on the morning of the 6th of January. The Archduke 
had determined that an aſſault ſhould be made on 
the above-mentioned works on the ſame day; but 
| fortunately he was not obliged to have recourſe to 
this deſtructive meaſure. The French, ſeeing that if 
they were forced in this point, they ſhould have no 
means of ſafety but in croſſing the Rhine on a flying 
bridge, did not think it prudent to remain any 
longer in this perilous ſituation. They evacuated 
therefore all the works of the right wing in the night 
of the 5th. - 
This retreat having conſiderably diminiſhed the 
enemy's front, the operations from that time became 
more dire& and more concentrated. The beſiegers 
found themſelves ſo circumſtanced as to be able to 
play on the bridges; and they conſtrutted batteries 
to deſtroy them. The Archduke, impatient to 
terminate a fiege ſo tedious, ſo expenſive, and ſo 
fatiguing for the troops, was unwilling to loſe 2 
moment in taking from the French the entrench- 
ments which they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of. In 
3 ä the 
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bs 0 the 6th he ordered the left wing of the 
entrenched camp to be ſtormed. The Auſtrians | 
were completely ſucceſsful, and drove the French 
from. their camp into ihe fort. But this happened 
at the moment when the French were relieving their 
troops on ſervice. The guards that were relieved and 
relieving united on the glacis of the fort, and re- 
turned to the charge againſt the Auſtrains- The 
combat was extremely obſtinate. Notwithflanding 
the favourble circumſtance which had doubled 
their forces, the French were not able to recover 
their entrenched camp, and were forced to retreat 
into the covered-way of the fort, The befiegers 
baſtened to lodge themſelves in the works which 
' they had taken, and joined them by a an to 
| TER DING of Kell, 
; + The French having thus facceffively 1 loft the 
numerous and formidable works which ſupported 
the fort of Kehl, could no longer hope to preſerve 
it. They were on the point of loſing their com- 
munication with Straſburg, except by boats, as their 
bridges could not fail of being ſhortly deſtroyed by 
che batteries raiſed againſt them. They therefore 
came to a determination to -capitulate.' Genera! 
Deſaix had à conference. with the Archduke" on 
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the 1. and ſettled with him a capitulation; in 
conſequence of which the French abandoned 
the fort of Kehl the day following, and with- 
drew entirely beyond the river, taking with them 
their arms, their baggage and artillery. | 
Thus, after the trenches had been open ſeven 
weeks, the Imperialiſts recovered poſſeſſion of an 
important poſt, which had been taken from them 
in a few hours. Hiſtory will certainly record 
this ſiege of Kehl as one of the moſt remarkable 
events of this war. The French made a very 
brilliant defence; which did great honour to their 
engineer officers, who on this occaſion gave a 
freſh proof of their ſuperiority, already known, 
over thoſe of other nations. If one may be per- 
mitted to ſay, that the Auſtrians did not ſheiw ſo 
great talents for attack, as che French did for 
defence, it is but juſt to recollect the obſtacles of 
every deſcription which they had to overcome, 
and the immenſe works which they were obliged 
to make, nctwithſtanding the froſt, the ſnow, 
the rains, and the thaws, The conſtancy and 
the determination with which they ſupported the 
dangers, the fatigues and the tediouſneſs of the 
* are above all praiſe, The Archduke diſ- 
covered 
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covered throughout, 'that firmnels,. that reſblu- 
tion, and military obſtinacy, which almoſt always 


in the end procures ſucceſs; and which by often 
on it to the great Frederic. 
This ſiege coſt on both ſides; immenſe tne 
and what is more to be regretted, the lives of a 
vaſt number of men. The loſs of the Auſtrians 
has generally been eſtimated at ioo men; and 
this calculation, though e is not very 
far from the truth. 0 | «SUL 
This ſevere loſs of men was the more felt by 
the Auſtrians, inaſmuch as it fell principally on 
the flower of their infantry. The loſs of the 
French was little leſs, and chiefly affected alſo 
| their beſt troops. Whatever importance they 
attached to the poſſeſſion of the fort of Kehl, the 
obſtinacy with which they defended it proceeded 
leſs from the' hope of preſerving it, than from 
that of weakening for the reſt of the campaign, 
the victorious Army of the Archduke, and of 
preventing that Prince from undertaking any 
other enterpriſe beyond the Rhine, or from go- 
ing to ſeek new triumphs in Italy. 
It was from the ſame motives, and alſo to pre- 
vent the Aubtriaus from uniting all their forces 


agal inſt 
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againſt Kehl, that. the French perſiſted in main- 
taining themſelves in the tete de port at Huningen. 
They had conſt ructed it while their armies were 
ſtill in Germany. It was ſupported and flanked 

by a conſiderable horn- work, raiſed on an ifland 
of the Rhine, called Shuſter Inſel. It was be⸗ 
ſides, as well as this horn- work, protected by the 
fire of the fortreſs of Huningen, and by that of 
many batteries eredted on the left bank of the 
Rhine. [Note 36. | | 
After Moreau had repaſſed the Rhine, at the 
end of OQober, the Archduke left a body of 
troops to blockade the tete de pont of Huningen. 
It was inveſted early in November, by the 
Prince of Furſtenberg, who commanded the left 
wing of the Imperial Army. That Prince cauſed 
the neceſſary works to be raiſed to ſupport the 
inveſtment, and mounted ſome batteries on the 
points which commanded the head of the bridge« 
As it was neither ſo well fortified or ſo advan- 
tageouſly fituated as that of Kehl, it was not 
ſuppoſed that it would make ſo long a reſiſtance, 
and that the French would, for the ſake of de- 
ſending it, expoſe the town of Huningen to de- 
ſtruction. However, whether they determined to 
| | | engage 


\ 
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hpi tir this polar the attention of a part of the 
Auſtrian force, or whether the latter, relying too 
much on the advantages they poſſeſſed againſt this 
place had not employed ſufficient means to reduce 
it, its defence was protracted to'a much Ne time 

than had been etpeRted; 90945 UA be 
The Auſtrians, after having i in vain Anat 
the French to evacuate the tete de pont, began to 
cannonade and bombard it, as well as the Shuſter 
Inſel and the town of Huningen. From the com- 
manding ſituation of their batteries, and the ju- 
dicious direction of their fire, they were enabled 
to break the bridge which joins the two banks. 
This ſucceſs inſulating the tete de pont, made it 

liable to fall very ſoon into the hands of the Auf. 

trians; but in ſpite of che continued fire of the 
latter, the French contrived to repair the bridge 
and re-eſtabliſh the communication between tie 
iſland, the town, and the tete de font of Huningen. | 


: 


| The Prince of Furſtemberg, diſappointed in the 


hope that the reduQion of the place muſt follow A 


the breaking of the bridge, determined to attempt 8 
to take it by force. On the goth of November, 


| he ordered an aſſault on the enemy's entrenchments. 


Has troops got poſſeſſion of the half moon of the 
Z | horn- 
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horn-work ; durtbe French having been re-inforced, | 
re-took it after. a bloody engagement. It coft the 
Auſtrians 800 men, and not fewer to the French. 
They loſt amongſt others General Abbatucci, to 
whom they owed. the ſucceſs of this day. {Note 32. ] 

After this fruitleſs attempt, the Prince of Furſtem- 
berg judging with reaſon that the fate of the tele de font 
at Huningen depended. on the iſſue of the ſiege of 
Kehl, and that the reduction of the latter place 
muſt draw after it that of the, former, contented 
himſelf. with cannonading and bombarding it. His 
batteries ſeveral times ſet fire to the town, of Hu- 
ningen, ſome part of which was. burnt, and which 
was abandoned by almoſt all its inhabitants. In 
order to deſtroy the works of the. Auſtrians, and 
to interrupt their workmen, the French made many 
ſorties, in which they had generally the diſadvan- | 
tage. Some of the actions occaſioned by theſe 
ſorties, took place on the territory of Baſle, which 
almoſt touched (if one may ſay ſo) the tete de 
pont. From this vicinity, it was very difficult for 
the Imperialiſts or the French to refrain, during 
an ałtion, from ſeizing thoſe advantages on the | 
territory of Baſle, which it might preſent to them; 
and it was not caly for the Swils to prevent it. 

The 


The French already diſſatisfied by the arming of the 
Swiſs in the canton of Schaff hauſen during the 
retreat of Moreau, complaitied that they had ſuf. 
fered their territory to be violated by the Auſtrians. 
Barthelemy, the envoy of the Republic, made 
ſome bitter reprèſentations on this 'ſubje& to the 
deputies of the cantons aſſembled at Baſſe. The 
latter, frightened by his menaces, haſtened to pey 
+ attention to his complaints; and broke two officers 
of Baſle, who were accuſed of colluſion with the 
Imperialiſts, or at leaſt with not having taken care 
'that the neutrality of the Swiſs territory ſhould be 
reſpected. This ſeverity ſcarcely ſatisfied the 
French, and diſpoſed the Imperialiſts to com- 
plain in their turn. The Archduke and Prince 
of Furſtenberg ordered lively remonſtrances to 
be made to the cantons, and formally called upon 
| them to ſecure the inviolability- of their territory. 
Theſe reſpettive applications only produced the 
effect of throwing the cantons into great embar. 
raſſments; but did not prevent either of the parties 
from entering the Swiſs territory, whenever it was 
convenient to them, - with a view either to attack or 


defence. | | 
Z 3 | The 


8 
The month of December paſſed without being 
markedby any thing i important ; the Auſtrians con- 
renting themſelves with finiſhing their approaches 
regularly, without making any attack by force. 
Immediately after - the reduction of Kehl, the 
Archduke ſent to the Prince of Furſtenberg the 
heavy artillery which he had made uſe of at the 
ſiege of that place. Its arrival enabled the Prince 
to attack with ſufficient vigour the tete de pont and 
the works which defended it. The French finding 
themſelves a good deal ſtraitened, and unable to 

make any long reſiſtance, determined to abandon 
the right bank of the Rhine, on which it was no 
great object to them to remain after the fall of 
Kehl. They capituladed on the ad of February, 
and on the Sth, re- croſſed the Rhine with their 
arms and baggage. On the ſame day the Auſtrians 
took poſſeſſion of the tete de pont, as well as of 
the Shuſter Inſel. It was ſpecified in the capitu- 
lation, that the Imperialiſts ſhould not fire on the 
town of Huningen, and that on the other hand 
the French ſhould not fire from the town on the 
Auſtrian poſts, oppoſite to it. They agreed in 
general, that things ſhould be replaced on the right 
bank of the Rhine in the ſame condition as they 
: had 
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The reduQion of the ani of Huningen, 
put an end to the campaign in Germany. I think | 

it right to cloſe the recital of it with ſome. reflec- 
tions and general obſervations, which may enable 
the reader to form a judgement on this campaign. 
This ſhall be the ſubje&t of the laſt chapter. 


CHAP. x. 

Tur plan adepted by the French in the cam- 
paign which I have been deſcribing in the preceding 
chapters, was in every reſpeR ſimilar to that, from 
which they had two years before reaped ſuch im- 
portant ſucceſs. This plan, which was pratticable 
only with a great ſuperiority of force, confiſted 
during each of theſe campaigns in making the 
greateſt efforts againſt the right and left wing of the 

enemy, with a view to outflank their center, and 
to reduce them to the neceſſity of abandoning; or 
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-of ſuffering it to be ſurrounded.” As the French 
had in the year 1794 employed the greater part of 
heir forces upon the Sambre; and in Weſt Flanders, 
to induce the allies to quit the center, in which 
point they were ſtrong, and to draw them to their 
Wings, where they where weak; fo having formed 
in 1796 the feſolution to invade Germany, they 
made no attempt to attack in front the towns of 
Manheim and Mayence, -but proceeded to effect 
a paſſage over the Rhine at a diſtance from thoſe 
places; and inſtead of comſuming their time, and = 
waſting their ſtrength in the ſiege of them, advanced 
rapidly into Suabia and Weſtphalia. They wifhed 
to become maſters of Ehrebreitſtein, Mayence, 
Manheim, and Phillipſbourg, by the ſame method 
by which they had recovered in the year 1794 the 
ide towns of Valenciennes, Conde; Landrecies, and. 
Queſnoy, and to gain, by a ſingle manceuvre, that 
which would in former times have been the reſult 
of two or three ſucceſsful campaigns. R 

Every perſon, who may have taken the pains to 
compare the preſent war with thoſe which have 
taken place for a century paſt, muſt have remarked, 
dat the French have by no means confined them- 
ſelf to the ancient courſe of military 'operatiens, 
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and that they have added a ſyſtem of tatics, more 
vaſt in its obje&t and in its means. The revolution by 


which has changed every thing amongſt the French, | | 
has influenced; the compoſition and the ſpirit of 


their . armies, as well as the conceptions of thoſe; - 


perſons, who have been charged with the direction 


of them. The reſult has been a new military 
ſyſtem formed: on à calculation of the relative finde 

of Europe and of France: a ſyſtem, engendered by 
the ſpirit of conqueſt, diverted ſolely to that end, 
and intended to make the ſuperiority of numbers 
ultimately triumphant. It would require a ſeparate 
treatiſe, to unfold completely this ſyſtem, and 10 

ſhew in what reſpefs it departs from thoſe privch 8 


ples, which have hitherto been looked upon as fun 


damentals in the theory of war. [Note 33]. The | 
limits of the preſent work confines its author 10 the 
pointing out the moſt firiking application, which 
the French have made of this ſyſtem, by forbearing 
to undertake any ſiege, and by venturing to leave L 
fortified places at great diſtance behind them, They 


foreſaw, that by carrying the war to a diſtance from 
thoſe towns, they ſhould by force detach their 2 


enemies from them; and judged, that if they could | 
obtain, and keep going of the countries ſituated 
"beyond 


beyond theſe fortreſſes, they would in the end fall 
to their hands perfectly undamaged, and without 
baving coſt them either blood or money. They 
propoſed to acquire the fortified places by making 
themſelves maſters of the ſurrounding countries; as 
formerly theſe countries were ſecured by getting 
poſſeſſion of the fortified places. Theſe had hitherto 
been the means of conqueſt ; they now meant to 
make them its reſult. This method by which the 
French acquired ſo great a number of fortified , 
towns in 1794, met not with the lame ſucceſs in 
| 2796; but their failure did not ariſe from the ſtrong 
places, which they left behind them; and as theſe 
had not impeded the progreſs of Jourdan, neither 
were they the cauſes of his firſt diſaſters. If that 
General had. been victorious at Amberg, or at Wurtz- 
bourg, the fortreſſes of Ehrebreitſtein, Mayence, 
Manheim, and Phillipſbourg would no doubt have 
ultimately fallen, as Luxembourg did in 1795. 
The elements of the Auſtrian army having under- 
gone no alterations, and its diſtinQive' qualities 
being the ſtabilitiy of forms, and the uniformity of 
organization, the regulators of it have made no 
change in their theory, nor its Generals in their 
prattice. By perſiſting in theſe two reſpects in 
bend | their 


e 
their ancient military ſyſtem, whilſt their enemies 


adopted one more advantageous, they no doubt 


contributed much to the ſucceſs of the F rench. 


One might be inclined even to look upon this as the 
principal tauſe of it, if that were not ſafficiently | 


diſcovered in the looſe texture of the coalition, in 
the treachery of ſome of its members, in the weak: 
neſs of the Germanic confederation, [Note g4.] in 


the Emperor's pecuniary embarraſſments, and in 


the obſtacles and diſadvantages of every kind, 
againſt which he has been conſtantly obliged to 
| ſtruggle. Theſe conſiderations lead us rather to 


praiſe than to depreciate the Auftrian army ; and + 
when we reflect that it was the firſt, and that it is | 


now the laſt to bear the weight of this war, when 


we recall to our recollettion all that it has loſt in. 


men, and in territory, we are induced to admire' its 


| perſeverance, and to be ſatisfied that without its 
ſolid compoſition and unſhaken conſtancy, the whole 
continent of Europe perhaps might by this time have 
been compelled to ſubmit to the arms, or the prin- 
ciples of the French. It muſt be at leaſt ad. 
mitted that the Auſtrian army is the ſtrongeſt barrier 
which has been oppoſed to the torrent of the Re- 
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publican troops, and that it has alone reſcued Ger- 
many during the year 1796. | | 
No perſon has contributed more to the lvation 

of that vaſt country; no perſon has ſtronger claims 
to the gratitude of its inhabitants, and to the admira- 
tion of poſterity, than the Archduke Charles, 
Obliged for a long time to ſtruggle with an inferior 
force againſt an enemy brave, ably condutted, and 
embaldened wich victory, he has been deficient in 
no one of thoſe qualities, which the exigence of his 
ſituation and circumſtances peculiarly demanded. 
He has ſhewn himſelf courageous, ſkilful, patient, 
He has fruſtrated the hopes of France, and ſur- 
paſſed thoſe of Germany. 

This prince found himſelf at the opening of the 
campaign at the head of a formidable army, though | 
one leſs numerous than that of his enemies. He might 
then flatter himſelf that he ſhould make amends for 

this inequality of means by a ſuperiority of talents 
and attivity. He had then no doubt formed ſome. 
project for the advancement of his brother's intereſt, 
and the promotion of his own glory. At the mo- 
ment when he was on the point of | putting them into 
execution, 30,000 of his belt troops were taken from 

| him 


; | EY 
him-and ſent into Italy. The Archduke made no 
| complaint of the great reduQtion, which his army 
by. this means experienced, and ſtill leſs did he 
think of endeavouring to prevent the meaſure by 
his credit and his natural influence with the Em- 
peror. Finding himſelf incapable of undertaking 
any offenſive enterprize, and reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity even of a defenſive ſyſtem extremely difli- 
cult to maintain, this young Prince ſhewed neither 
diſguſt nor deſpondency. He exerted himſelf to 
compenſate the loſs. of thoſe troops which had been 
taken from him, by making the beſt uſe of thoſe - 
| which remained with him. He went to ſeek for 

| viftoryon the banks of che Lahn and the Sieg; and 
when an invaſion, the ſucceſs of which the French 
had hoped for, only by effeQing it at a diſtance 
from that Prince, opened to them Germany, and 
allowed them to diſplay in that country their nu- : 
merous battalions, the Archduke ceaſed not far 
an inſtant to oppoſe to them a firm and methodi- 
cal reſiſtance, He always could diſcern when it 


was proper to engage or avoid an action and diſtint 


guiſh thoſe poſts of which it was expedient to dif 
pute every inch with obſtinacy, from thoſe whoſe 
importance would not have repaid the value of his : 

| 1 A a 2 5 | ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers blood. He effected his retreat, loſing as 
little ground, and gaining as much time as poſſible. 

As ſoon as his approach to the hereditary domi- 
nions had ſufficiently | increaſed his force, and in 
the ſame proportion diminiſhed that of the French, 
he then began to entertain the confident hope of 
delivering Germany, he then executed with reſo- 
lution. plans formed with wiſdom. He diſplayed 
againſt Jourdan the courage and enterprizing ſpirit 
of his character, which had been long fettered by 
a defenſive ſyſtem. He defeated that General, 
purſued him without reſpite, outſtripped him by 
his celerity, circumvented him by his manceuvres, 
and compelled him to fly beyond the Rhine. 

Having accompliſhed the defeat of one of the 
Republican armies, he haſtened to direct againſt 
the other his fortune and his talents. He fixed 
the former and gave new ſplendor to the latter. 
He baffled by ſuperior ability the General oppoſed 
to him, rendered uſeleſs the courage of his ſol - 
diers, and relieved Germany from their preſence. 
In two months the Archduke paſſed from the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia to the walls of Duſſeldorf, from 
that toun to Baſle, and from Baſle to Offembourg, 
aways fighting and always victorious. Not ſatisfied 
1 2 | with 
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with being ſo by halves, he reſolved that the end 
of the campaign ſhould afford a complete reparation 
for the diſaſters of its commencement, and allowed 
no reſpite to his enemies, till he had wreſted from 
them the only remains of their firſt triumphs. 
Scarce had he accompliſhed this, when inſtead of 
indulging a well-merited repoſe, he liſtened only 
to the intereſts of his country; and not hefitating 


to change the command of a victorious army for 


that of another which new nothing of war but de- 
feats, he flew to meet new dangers in Italy. 


The Archduke no doubt as well as every other | 


Prince, who at his time of life has had the com- 


mand of large armies, has of courſe liſtened to the 
counſels of experience. It is well known that ; 


he has profited by thoſe of Lieut. General Belle; 


garde, [ Note. 35.] and of the Colonel of the 
ſtaff Schmidt. To the. talents of theſe two officers, 
and more particularly of the former, ve moſt rea- 


dily pay due homage. They are no doubt worthy 
of that confidence, which the Emperor and the 


Archduke have repoſed in them. They deſerve 
praiſe for having made ſo good an uſe of that con- 


fidence, and are entitled to the grateful. acknow- 
ledgements of Germany. They have probably 


. con- 
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contributed much to the Archduke's ſucceſs, and 
dy their experience have ſupplied his deficiency | 


in that reſpect. But the qualities which that 
Prince may moſt juſtly claim as perſonally his own, 
are his great courage equalled only by his modeſty; 
his coolneſs, and quickneſs of perception in the heat 


of battle; that energy which makes him forget the 


weakneſs of his conſtitution, and to ſupport the 
greateſt fatigues ; and finally that impartial juſtice 
with which he rewards with one hand and puniſhes 


with. the other. He has found the means to give | 


to his Generals, and to the officers of his army, an 


activity before unknown to them, and to which 


may be attributed the latter ſucceſſes of the Auſ- 
trian Army. He has re- animated diſcipline, not 


by increaſing its ſeyerity, but by inſpiring every 


pne with the love of their duty, the deſire of praiſe, 


and the fear of reprehenſion. [ Nofe 36.] He has 


found the means of compelling the Generals of 
his army to ſhew more zeal and more obedience in 
executing Mr. de Bellgarde's plans, than the Em- 
peror vas able to obtain from them in 1794 in 
favour of che celebrated General Mack. He knew 
how to raiſe his authority above the abuſes, th& 


pretentions, and the intrigues, which beſiege the 


þead 
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head quarters of an army no leſs than a court, and 


to force every particular intereſt to att in uniſon 
with the intereſt of the whole. Theſe are the quali- 
ties and the facts which charaQteriſe the Archduke 
Charles, and of which hiſtory will not be unmindful. 
The conduct of this Prince, at once prudent. and 
ſplendid, bas beyond contradiction had a greater 


influence than any other circumſtance on the iſſue 


of this campaign. 
That iſſue replaced the oppoſed armies ta 


nearly the ſame poſition, which they occupied be- 


fore the rupture of the armiſtice. The flight 


changes 'which reſulted finally from the campaign, 
were” in favour of the French. They acquired 


a tete de pont at Neuwied, as well. as a part 


of the palatinate, and of the Hundſruck. In the 
courſe of this work it has been pointed out ho- 
little military importance theſe latter countries poſ- 


feſs. The acquiſition of the tete de pont at Neu- 
wied, was a more ſubſtantial advantage, but con- 


ſiderably diminiſhed by the e of the 8 = IL 


of Ehrebreitſtein. [ Note 99 


It is evident that few campaigns have produced 
a more inſignificant reſult an that of 1796, at 


25 as far 28 9 the. gain or lols of territory, 


** 


hilf 
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whilſt perhaps there have been norie, which in the 
beginning ſeemed likely toproduce a more important 
one. However, though it has not been remarkable 
for great battles, and has produced no decifive alter< 
ation in the ſituation of the belligerent powers; 
it vill not the leſs occupy the page of Hiſtory. 
The intereſt which it will inſpire will ariſe leſs 
from the conſequences, by which it was aQtually 
followed, than from thoſe which there was at one 
time reaſon to apprehend. The Archduke will 
be praiſed leſs for what he did, than for what he 

hindered the French from doing; and not ſo much 

for what he gained, as for what he preſerved. 
The movements of the adverſe armies during this 
campaign will furniſh uſeful lefſons to the. ſoldier, 
and a copious fund of refleion to the ſtateſman. 

In reflecting on the rifling alteration produced 
in the relative ſituation of the French and Auſ- 
trians, by four months of battles and military vi- 


ciflitudes, it is impoſſible not to feel a lively regret 
that ſo many thouſand men ſhould have been ſa- 
crificed to the acquiſition of ſome entrenchments, 
and of ſome ſquare leagues of territory, It is 
caſier to deplore the fate of theſe victims of war, 
than to determine their number with preciſion. 


The reſearches and calculations which he has 


made allow the author nevertheleſs: to offer on- 
_ this point a probable eſtinate. He has good Tea» 
ſon to believe chat the loſs of the Auftrians in 
this campaign in Germany, has been between 
| 25,000 and $0,000 men, and that of the French 


about 40,000. The diſaſters experienced by 


Jourdan have been the principal cauſe why the 
loſs of the latter has ſo far exceeded that of the 


former. It was otherwiſe, during the reſt 155 . 


the campaign, on each ſide nearly balanced. 


The French, as it has been obſerved in the b 


beginning of this work, had a double objed in 


the invaſion of Germany. The firſt was to pe- | 
netrate to the heart of the Emperor's Dominions, | 


[ Note 43.] and the ſecond to maintain their army 
at the expence of that Prince, and of the dif. 


ferent {fates of the empire. They failed in the 
frit of theſe objetts, but completely accompliſhed 
the ſecond, during the four months, which they . 
They reaped great 
advantages from the dread, which their fuccels -- + 


paſſed beyond the Rhine. 


and their political deſigns had diffuſed through 


all the ſtates and courts of the ſecond order in 


Germany. The greater part of thele, haſtened 
HS] Comes B b ; with 


8 
with eagerneſs to purchaſe, at a high price, the 
permiſſion of being no longer enemies of the 
French. The latter drew immenſe ſums from 


the Armiſtices which they granted, as well as 
from the contributions which they impoſed on 


tze hoſtile countries. Their rapid expulſion 


from Germany prevented them from being paid 
the whole of what was due, but a very great part 
they actually received; and during four months 
the armies of Jourdan and Moreau coſt nothing 
to the French Republic. il 
But as much as the latter gained in money, and 
in military ſtores in Germany, ſhe loſt in her in- 
fluence and aſcendant over the minds of the in · 
habitants. A great number of theſe, and princi- 
pally in the Imperial towns, had been the dupes 
of choſe profeſſions of political and moral faith, 
which the French had diffuſed through Europe. 
| Seduced by theſe philoſophical abſtractions, ſtran- 
gers could not be brought to believe. that their 
practical reſult was not equally admirable. They 
were ſtil} under this infatuation, when the French 
themſelves were no longer poſſeſſed with it. The 
former were impoſed on-by a brilliant theory. 

The latter had been undeceived by a cruel 
rants. experience. 
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5 1 The firſt viewed: the winden 
through a diſtant perſpeQive, which occaſioned 
its defects to vaniſh;- the ſecond had ſeen it cloſe 
in all its natural deformity. Like the fabulous 
lance Wach healed the wounds it had inflictedz 
the French vere deſtined to cure thoſe evils which 


themſelves had cauſed.” Their aQtions could not 


fail to deſtroy the effect of their writings; and it 
required only to know them, to be no longer 
10 tempted to an imitation of their ſyſtem. The in- 
habitants of the Netherlands and of Holland had 
already owed their converſion to the preſence of 
the French, It produced the ſame effebt in 


Germany. Their military manifeſto proclaim: 


ed war to the caſtle, and peace to the cottage TER: - 
was only in the firſt point that they kept their | 
word. They had promiſed the greateſt reſpect 
for property, and they ſported: with its rights. 
They had announced that happineſs and liberty 7 
would follow their footſteps; and wherever they 
_ were directed, they were marked by every ex- 
ceſs of military deſpotiſm. This trial was net 
thrown away on:the good ſenſe of Germany; 
and the national habits ſoon prevailed-'over the 
French metaphyſics, The philoſophers, and li- 
B b 2 terary 
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terary men of Germany began to compare more 

cloſely the principles with their conſequences ; 
and as to the people, they abandoned themſelves 
at once to the ſentiment naturally ariſing from 
their new ſituation. Their refentment broke out 
and was exerciſed, as ſoon as they had opportu- 
nity and power. The vengeance, to which the 
inhabitants of Weſtphalia, Franconia, and Sua- 
bia, gave themſelves up againſt the French, and 
the terrible reprifals of the latter, have made 
theſe to be more and more deteſted in the coun- 
tries they have conquered. \ It may be reaſon- 
ably believed that were they again to attempt to 
penetrate them, "Ar would find an enemy in 
every inhabitant. 

All that the French have loſt in Germany, up- 
Ea ſcore of opinion,, the Auſtrians have gain- 
ed. If they at firſt met with difaſters, they 
ſpeedily repaired them by brilliam ſucceſs. If 
they traverſed Germany by a retrograde march, 
they have ſince overrun it as conquerors ; and 
it is always the laſt victory which reckons wich 
the people : it is that which leaves the prevailing 
ſentiment. 


The 
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The Archduke Charles has perſonally ac- 
quired a great weight of opinion in Germany. 
He has been the deliverer of that country; he 
is become its idol. One half of its Inhabitants 
| have been witneſs to bis exploits : they have at- 
tached themſelves to his perſon, from admira- 
tion; and to his cauſe, from the ſacrifices which 
they have themſelves made for it. Theſe: diſ- 
poſitions, and theſe ſentiments will, one day per- 
| haps be uſeful to the houſe of Auſtria, 


End of the Campaign of 1796, in Germany. 
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NOTES >4 
rox THE 


CAMPAIGN or + GERMANY. 


mi 


Note 1. Page 6. 


12 Elector of Brandenburg and che Duke de Wh 
nonville penetrated into upper Alſace in 1674, and eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves there in winter quarters, M. de 
Turenne, who they imagined was at a great diſtance 
from them, ſecretly paſſed the Voges and came unawares 
upon the quarters of the Imperial army. After having 
taken ſome of them, he marched rapidly to Colmar, 
where the Elector and the Duke were ſlationed. He 
attacked them on the th of January, defeated them, and 
obliged them to return in diſorder to Straſburg, where 
they repaſſed the Rhine. Thus in a few days M. de 

Turenne, whoſe forces did not amount to go, ooo men, 
drove from Alſace 60, ooo, who had imagined themſelves | 
to De ſecure. Theſe events were without doubt to be. 
attributed as much to the poſition which the Imperialiſts 
occupied, and which. lay between the mountains of the 
* | EINE Voſges 
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ges and the Rhine, as to the ſuperior talents of M. 
de Turenne:” This poſition would be at this time more 
dangerous, Straſburg belonging at preſent to France. 
It is in the memory of every one, that at the end of 1793 
Marſhal de Wurmſer was not more fortunate in lower 
Alſace, and that after having reſiſted forty-two ſucceſſive 
attacks, he was obliged to yield to the French, and was 
under the neceſſity of repaſſing the Rhine. 


Note 2. Page 11. 


This General had ſerved in the French army firſt as a 
ations and afterwards as a Serj eant, before the revoluti- 
. When that took place, he followed the buſineſs of a 
| W Maſter, and his wife that of a Milliner. He was 
then appointed an officer of the National Guard, went to 
the frontiers when the war broke out, and was advanced 
gradually to the command of an army. It was he, who 
commanded the French at the battle of Maubeuge, in the 
month of Oflober 1 793. It is known that the Prince 
of Cobourg and General Jourdan both believed that they 
had been defeated, and both retreated at the ſame time. 
We may alſo recolle@ that Jourdan, quickly informed 
of the retreat of his enemies, returned to his former po- 
ſition, and re- took 4o pieces of cannon which he had 
left in a wood. Although he repaired his miſtake, Roberſ- 
pierre did not forgive him. It coſt him for ſome time 
the loſs of his command. Few of the a AAS Ge- 


nerals have been ſo often — as he has been. 
| Net 
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Note 3. Page 14. 
It i is in this Imperial City that the loverig chamber 
of the Empire is held. 


Note 4+ Page 18, 


| This General was in 1789 the firſt of the clerks of POL 
parliament at Rennes, in which his father exerciſed the 
functions of an advocate. Moreau was named in the 
beginning of the Revolution, Chief of the National | 
Guard of Rennes. The war being declared, he was 
| ſent with the national volunteers of Brittany to the army 
of la Fayette; he there diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many ' 
occaſions, and obtained very ſoon the rank of a General 


Officer. In 1794 he took the Fortreſs of I'Ecluſe on the IE 


ſame day that his father was guillotined in France, This 
circumſtance concurred with his character, naturally ho- 
neſt, to inſpire him with horror for the e whoſe 


principles he never adopted. 


Note 5. Page 20. 

A few days before they reſumed hoſtilities, an Auf- 
trian officer having been fent to have a parley with 
Moreau, this General did not conceal from him that | 
he was informed that go, ooo men would be ſent imme - 
diately from the army in Germany to that in Italy. The 
officer carried this intelligence to the Auſtrian heed 


X n. where the order for the ER of theſe 


— 
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30,000 men did not arrive till two days after. This 
fact which has been tranſmitted to me by one on whoſe 
veracity I can rely, is a proof that the French are as well 
ſerved by their ſpies who are near the cabinets, as by 
_ thoſe near the armies of their enemies. In general they 
have had much' better intelligence than the allies 
during this war, becauſe they have better paid for 
it. This circumſtance has contributed not a little to 
their ſucceſs. It is well known that theſe means 
have never been neglected by the greateſt Generals, and 
that they engaged good ſpies whatever the price of them 
might be. The Marſhal de Luxembourg gained over 
the ſecretary of the Prince of Orange, and Prince Eugene 
ſucceeded in bribing the maſter of the poſt-office at Ver- 
ſailles, whom he rendered very uſeful to him. 


Note 6. Page 29. 


General Stein, Commander in. Chief of the troops of 
the circle of Suabia, was openly accuſed of having de- 
| livered up to the French for a conſiderable ſum of money, 
the fort of Kehl as well as the poſts of Kniebis and 
Freydenſtadt. He confirmed theſe ſuſpicions by re- 
fuſing under different pretexts to join the Prince de 
Condé to attack the Republicans before they were 
well eſtabliſhed at Kehl. He behaved ſtill worſe to the 
Prince of Conde, for he repreſented his army every where. 
as a band of robbers, and inſerted in the newspapers the 
moſt unjuſt calumnies of it. However it was more 


eaſy 
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eaſy for him to diſavow than to confirm them, and 
the Count de Vioſmenil, a General officer of ſuperior 
merit, obliged him to contradi& all the firſt reports 
againſt the army of Condé; this diſavowal was alſo i in- 
ſerted i in the public papers of Fay.” 


Note 7. "RF 24. 


This General had been an officer in the Emperor's 
ſervice in the regiment of Bender, was diſmiſſed from 
it ſome years ago for miſconduR, and then went into 
France in hopes of obtaining ſome employment during 
the Revolution ; he was then made an officer, and ſoon 
after a General. As the regiment of Bender was uſually 
in garriſon at Fribourg and other towns of the Briſgaw, 
Ferino was well acquainted with the latter country, and 
that was probably the reaſon of his being e in 
that quarter. | | 2 


Note 8. Page 25. 
The Suabians, deſcendants from the ancient Suevi, of 
whom Tacitus ſpeaks, appear to have much degenerated 
from the valour of their anceſtors, It is almoſt con- 5 
ſidered as giving abuſive language to any one in Ger- 


many to call him Suabian. It is nearly equivalent to 


calling him coward. The troops from this circle juſ- 


tified at Kehl and Freydenſtadt the ironical acceptation 
given 10 the word Suabian in Germany. It is no doubt 


contradifted by many exceptions, and the regiment" of 
Bs OS Bender 


Bender is a very remarkable one. It is compoſed of | 
Suabians, and there certainly exiſts not in the Auſtrian 
army a regiment of e . or one in every re- 


ſpect more military. 
The mountain of Kniebis, the higheſt in Suabia, 


forms a defile which is one of the principal paſſes of 
that country. Freydenſtadt is ſituated on a rock two 
leagues from Kniebis. 


Note 9g. Page 25. 


It was near this town that Mr. de Turenne was killed 
in 1675. Although inferior in force, he had found means 
to ſtop the progreſs of Mr. De Montecuculli for two 
months, on the banks of the Renchen and the Kintzig j 
it was there that theſe two great Generals exhauſted 
againſt one another, all the reſources and combinations of 
the art of war. 


Note 10. Page 29. 
It was near this imperial city that the French in 1762 
gained a victory over the allies. | | 


Note 11. Page g1. 
Near this village paſſed the famous lines of Etlingen» 


which were forced in 1734 by Marſhal de Berwick and 
the Count de Saxe. 


* 
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Note 18. Fenn Fe 

The author repeats that he pretends not to climate 
with ſtrict exactneſs, the force of the reſpective armies, 
fill leſs that of their different diviſions. Whoever has 
been engaged in war knows how much the daily loſſes, 
re-inforcements, and detachments, occaſion a con- 
tinual variation in the comparative proportion of two 


oppoſed armies. He has given only an approximating 


. eſtimate to put the reader in poſſeſſion of ſome rea- 


ſo nab le datum, and to enable him to form a more | 
adequate Judgment of the courſe of the military 


«mage f 


Note 13. Page 4% 


This Imperial city has been rendered famous by the 

different battles which have taken place in its neigh- | 
bourhood. The Imperialiſts beat the Swedes here in 

1634. The great Conde, at that time Duke de Enghien, | 
gained a battle, in which the Commander in Chief of the 
Imperialiſts Merci, was killed, and General de Glen, who 
commanded under him, was wounded and taken priſoner, 
The Marſhal de Grammont, the ſecond. in command of 
the French army, was likewiſe wounded and taken 


priſoner by the Imperialiſts. The city of Nordlingen 3 


was formerly the bulwark of Franconia againſt Bavaria. 
Note 


\ 5 
(698). 
Not 14. Page 42. 


| On the »gth of July, General DrBlich bad ſacrounded 
and diſarmed the troops of the circle of Suabia, who 
according to the terms of the armiſtice, could not ſerve 
any longer againſt the French. The apprehenſions that 
che latter might force them to join them againſt the 
Auſtrians, determined the Archduke to take this ſtep. 


Note 15. As 43+ 


e is furrounded by a circle of very high moun- 
tains, which form a natural rampart round it. Theſe 
mountains are leaſt elevated on the ſide of Moravia, and 
Bohemia is much more acceſſible in this point than at any 
other. This is a great advantage for the Houſe of 
Auſtria, ſince it is likewiſe in aer of Moravia. 


Nole 16. Page 49. 


11 f is this ſame village of Hochſtedt which bl been 
rendered ſo famous by the two great battles which were 
fought there at the beginning of the century, in the firſt 


of which the French were victorious, and in the ſecond 
defeated. 


Note 17. Page 57 · 
"It was ins this affair that the Engliſh Colonel Craufurd, 


attached to the Auſtrian army with the charge of ſending - 
to the Britiſh Cabinet reports of the military operations, 


f (09155 U 
was ey wounded | in- the head and made — 
The military qualities of this officer, his talents and the 
judicious perſpicyity of his reports, occaſioned. a general 
regret for his misfortune. If was not leſs felt in the. 
Auſtrian army than in his own country. Prince Charles 
immediately made the moſt. preſſing inſtances for bis 
being ſet at liberty, and ſucceeded in obtaining it from 2 
general Jourdan. The Colonel's wound having unfor- 
tunately prevented him for A long time from exerciſing | 
his functions with the Auſtrian army, they were ably dil 
| charged in his abſence. by Mr. Robert Craufurd his 
brother, and for a ſhort time, by Captain Auſtruther. 


Their reports imitated the exaftneſs and preciſion of 
thoſe of the Colonel, OG Ennio att 


Note 18. Bows 63. F ** A 
This foreſt, one of.the moſt conſiderable in n 
extends from the town of Aſchaffembourg to the angle 
formed by the Abein between that town and that of | 

Wurtzbourg. It was formerly infeſted by Brigauds, 

and the paſſing through it was as dangerous as difficult. 

The laſt Biſhop of Wurtzbourg ſome, years ago con- 
ſtrufted in the middle of this foreſt a ſuperb cauſeway, _ 
which is become the great road from F rank fort to Vienna. N 


It was during their retreat acroſs this foreſt that tbje 


French had the moſt to ſuffer from the arming and the 
vengeance of the Peaſants, They ſtopped the grand 
| flaff of the WY pillaged its — and forced General 


Ernouf 
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| Ernauf, the Chief of it, o lex for toy in the i inen 


of bis horſe. 
15 " A fot 
„ Mts 19. | Page de. | 

The French had likewiſe lucceeded a andy before 
in detaching from the Coalition the Elector of Saxony. 
They had concluded with him under the mediation of the 
King of Pruſſia a treaty of neutrality, in conſequence 
of which the contingent of that eleftor amounting to 
9. oo men, ſeparated at the end of July from the Auſtrian 
. and weakened i it. 


| 1 Note 20. Page 93- | 'B? 

This mountain of Shellenberg, famous in all the wars 
of Bavaria, was fortified by the Swedes in the thirty 
years war. It was to this mountain that John de Wert 
retired after the battle of Nordlingen, 


Note 21. Page 108, 

The reader will no doubt have remarked that from the 
time Moreau began his retreat, bis right was of courſe 
become his left, and his left his right, I have never- 
theleſs continued the two firſt denominations, becauſe in 
| bis encampments, and frequently even on his march, 
Moreau was obliged to face the different corps of Mr. 
de la Tour's army, by which he was purſued. - 


Note © 


( «x } 


e . 8 "SOR 


Prince Charles it bas before on montana had 
marched from the lower Rhine on the 22d of September, 
with about 12,000 men, . who, where followed. at ſome: 
_ diſtance by 10,000 more. He paſſed the Mein onthe: 
25th, and the Necker on the goth, after having ſent 
General Hotze to make a.diverſion in Alſace. This 
General's expedition will be mentioned hereafter. If 
it has not already been ſo, it is for the ſame reaſon that 
no account has been given of the march of the Arch- 
duke, and of the operations which took place on the 
lower Rhine after his departure. Jt has, deen the with 9 
of the Author to deſcribe without interruption Moreau's 
retreat, under the, idea that the chain and connexion. .of 
events taken in one view was: preferable to a ſucceſſion 
of dates. Such a chronological ſervitude would have 
cauſed great confuſion in this hiſtorical ſummary, and 
would have deprived it of the ſmall degree of intereſt 
it may otherwiſe poſſeſs. The Archduke having paſſed. 
through Schwetzingen, Durlach, Carlſruhe, Raſtadt, and 
Offembourg, arrived on the 14th at Mohlberg, and two. 
days after formed a junction with the corps of Nauen- 
dorf and Petrarch, which from that, time came under, 
| * immediate command. 


D d | Note 
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44, Note 29. Page 110. 

It is ſituated between the towns of Fribourg and Neu- 
ſtadt, is fix miles long, and in many places not more 
than ten paces wide; a proverb of the country ſays, that 
in this paſs one meets with Paradiſe and Hell. There 
is an Inn in it called the Kingdom of Heaven. py 


Note 24. Page 111. 
The town of Fribourg was formerly very ſtrong and 
the poſſeſſion of it was neceſſary for every army that 
meant to have their winter quarters in the Briſgau. It 
was taken and re- taken ſeveral times during the tlirty 
years war: It is particularly known in military annals | 
by the two battles fought in its neighbourhood in 1644, 
the Imperialiſts being commanded by Merci, and the 
French by the great Conde. Theſe battles are celebrated 
for the obſtinacy ſhewn, and the great number of men 
who loſt their lives on each fide. The Marſhals de 
Crequi and Villars both took it, the former in 1677, , 
and the latter in 1713. The French commanded by 
Louis XV, in perſon, beſieged it in 1744, and took it 
| after thirty-ſeven days of open trenches, The ſiege coſt 
| the French a great number of men. They razed the 
works of the place, as well as the forts erefted on a 
mountain which commands it. 


Note 


122 
6 508 
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Nele Dy * Page 1 112. gh 1 


The plack foreſt ſtretches from: ſouth to north. from 


bs four foreſt towns as far as Neunbourg i in the Dutchy 5 
of Würtenberg. It was anciently, ſtill more extenſive. 


. Ceſar has given a deſcription of it in his commentaries, 


It conſiituted according to the moſt general opinion a 
part of that tract of country called by the Romans, 
Sylva Hircinia, Its mountains ſeparate the Dutchy of 
Würtenberg from the Margraviate of Baden. 

General Frölich had ſucceſſively taken poſſeſſion of 
Bregenz, Lindau, and of Conſtance, which the French 
had evacuated on the 8th of October; but he had not 
been able to make himſelf maſter of the capital poſt of 

Stokach in time to cut off from the French Gp) way of 
nn through the toreſt towns. 7 1 

Note 26, | "Page 199 · : 

It may have been remarked that in the courſe of the 
campaign the French paſſed the Rhine ſeveral times at 
Neuwied. An iſland which is ſituated almoſt oppoſite 
that town, gave them at the ſame time the power of eaſily | 
throwing a bridge over the Rhine, and the means of 
defending it by batteries erefted on the ifland. The 
advantages which this point offered for paſſing the Rhine, 
Dds, in- 


. 1} 94 


induced the French to eſtabliſh there a permanent bridge, 
and to cover it by works, which they cauſed to be con- 
firuted during the ſummer. This tete de pont made 
them maſters of a fixed paſſage over the Rhine, 
and gave them a paint of ſupport again ſt the fortreſs of 
Ebrebreitftein, which is only twelve miles from Neuwied. 
In 1672, Marſhal Turenne being encamped with 
_ 20,000 men between Bonn and Coblentz, threw alfo a 
bridge of boats over the Rhine at Neuwied, 'and covered 
it in the ſame manner with entrenchments. The Elector 
of Brandenbourg, who was with go, ooo men before 
Mayence attacked without ſucceſs this leis de pond in 
which Mr. de Turenne had left 3,000 men. The bridge 
wes ſoon afterwards defiroyed by the ice. | 


- 


Note 7. Page 140. 


It was to this ſame General " Va e as > om a 
braggart, though far leſs able and fortunate than Buo- 
naparte, that Dumourier confided at the end of 1792 
go, o men, with a commiſſion to attack the Prince of 
Hohenlohe, who defended the approaches to Treves 
with 10,000 men. After ſeveral attacks as unſucceſsful 
as they were ill planed, - Beurnonville was obliged to. * 
lead back to Metz and Thionville his army reduced to 
15,000 men by the ſword of the Auſtrians, and the 
Pruſſian Dy ſentery. He then wrote to the Convention 

| that 


1 
that the nature of the ſeaſon and the country had not al- 
lowed him to fulfil entirely the commiſſion with which 
he had been entruſted, but that he had made an enormous 
flaughter of the Auſtrians, and that he had loſt in this 
expedition, only the little finger of a ranger. 


VWote 28. Page 142. 


Theſe countries have been ſtill worſe treated i in pres 
ceding wars. There are ſtill to be found the traces of 
' thoſe horrid ravages which the French committed i in 1688 | 


and 1693. Mr. de Louvois, Miniſter of war under Louis | 


XIV. ſent an order to the French Generals to lay waſte 
the whole palatinate with fire and ſword. Theſe orders 
were but too cruelly executed; almoſt all the towns of | 

the palatinate were hurnt, It will no doubt be recols | 
lected that the Elector Palatine reduced to deſpair by : 
the ruin of his country, which he beheld a prey to 
che flames from the fortreſs where he had taken refuge, 
wiſhed to fight Marſhal Turenne, and ſent him F 
challenge which the latter refuſed. All the world like. 
wiſe is acquainted with the manner in which Mr. de 
Louvois wiſhed to draw from Louis XIV. an order. 


for completing the deſtruction of this beautiful country. 
and the horror with which that Prince rejefted the 
propoſal. DES 


— 


Note 


68. 


Wu. 29. Page 144 


© The neutrality was ſo much the more advantageous 
to this town as by the poſition of its tete de pont, it 
found itſelf, if I may ſo ſay, placed between the Auſ- 
_ trian and French Batteries, and conſequently liable to 
be reduced to ruins if either of them undertook to main- 
tain themſelves there, It had beſides ſuffered but too 
much already from the war, having been in 1 795 Doan : 
barded and half deſtroyed by the French. 
This town belongs to the Prince of Neuwied, famous 
in Germany for his eccentric humour and the ſuit which 
he has carried on againſt his wife in the Imperial Cham- 
ber of Weſtlaer. She ſucceeded in procuring the ad- 
miniſtration of his property and his principality to be 
taken from him on the ground of madneſs. He never. 
theleſs many years ago had the wiſdom to grant the town 
of Neuwied religious and commercial franchiſes which 
attrated thither a great number of merchants and ma- 
nufafturers from every country, and of every religion. 
This town is commercial and regularly built ; it is in- 


habited by. a ron.” number of Hernhutes or Moravian 


Friars. 


Note 


| ( 07. ) 
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Note 90. 00 149. 


15 


This Fort N formerly to a town. of Strafs. 


bourg, and became. afterwards. a fortreſs, of the Ems, 


N by 
h 


pire, Marſhal de Berwick took it in 1733; after ten 
days open trenches, and cauſed the e to : 


be razed, a ee vom 


: FRETS" 
! : 


Net 31 Pag. 168. Printed of error note 36- 0 


In Fog the French alſo cauſed the tete de hont of 
| Huningen to be fortified in ſpite of the remonſtrances 


of the canton of 'Baſle, and they kept poſſeſſion” of it 
during the winter 1733-34, e their ere 12290 


re-entered France. 


Note 32. Page 170. 


This General 1 twenty-ſix years of age, * lis 
33 a Corſican by birth, and brought up in the 


artillery at the beginning of the Revolution. He poſ- 


ſeſſed, it is ſaid, as much courage and greater talents TRA 


Buonaparte: He has been leſs fortunate. 


A 


Vote 33. Page 175. „ 
Some works, and amongſt others, that of Mr. de 
Guibert on tactics had already pointed out the modifica- 


tions which it was requilite to make in the modern mili- 


5 tary 


(as ) 


tary ſyſlem; and the Changes which would reſult from 

the actual formation of the armies, and above all, from 

the carrying to pet fection every thing that depends on 

f | engineering and artillery. The Fretich have realiſed 
theſe in the prefent war, and have beſides employed 

ſecondary means before unknown. Such for inſtance 

are telegraphs and balloons. They have employed the 

latter with ſome effect on various occaſions, amongſt 

others, at Maubeuge and Fleurus . 


Note 34. Page 177. 


The ſimple contingent of the Empire was "ry in 
7682 at 40, ooo men. Conformably to the decrees given 
by the diet of Ratiſbon during this war, all the members 
of the Germanic confederation ought to have farnifhcd | 
a quintuple contingent, which would have raiſed the army | 
of the Empire to 200,000. men. It has however never 
amounted to 60,000 ; the majority of the Princes and 
ſtates having preferred paying their quota in money. 
The treaties of neutrality concluded by the moſt pow- 
erful members of the Empire, have reduced its army 

| to a ſmall force, It is not at this moment 12,000 


men ſtrong. 


| Note g5. Page 184. 
This General, a Savoyard by birth, and I believe the 
youngeſt Lieutenant General in the Auſtrian army, has- 


never 


(C a0. | 

| never” ceaſed w/ dillingaith- himſelf during! the: whole | 
epurſe of this wart He has conſtantly enjoyed» the 
confidence of the . e and e Oy | 
be at the head of his army. 


| Vote 36. W Bp SP 


A ſingle trait will enable the reader to form a judgement n 
of the manner in which the Archduke commands and is 


_ => obeyed. At the affair of the 24th of October that Prince 


: gave orders to the Major of the light horſe of Modena, 
to attack a redoubt ſituated amongſt ſome vines. That 
officer charged the French who defended it, but the 

ground being extremely diladvantageous for cavalry, 


he was repuſed and obliged & fall back.” The Archduke | 
came up in the interim, and ſeeing what paſſed, ſaid to 


the Major, ** Sir you have miſunderſtood me, 1 gave 
you orders to take the redoubt.” The officer felt the 
full weight of theſe words, and returned to the charge 
| with all the force given by deſpair, He was killed, 
but the redoubt was taken. at, 


— 


* 


Note 37. Page 183. 


This fortreſs is built on a perpendicular rock, at the 
foot of which runs the Rhine, and oppoſite to which the 
Moſelle falls into that river. It commands entirely the 8 
town and environs of Coblentz. It unites to all the ad- 


. vantages 


(10) 
vantages of its ſituation the impoſſibility of being at 
tacked, except on a very narrow front, and the capability 
ol being defended by a {mall garriſon, This fortreſs, 

one of the beſt exiſting, belongs to the EleRtor of Treves. 


Note 38. Page 183. Printed by error note 4. 
The armies of Jourdan and Moreau, had upon their 
colours, Vienna or Death.” Ry 2g 


$54.48 
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F ROM the beginning of ihe year 1796, it was 
well known to perſotis beſt informed on the ſubjeQ, 
that the French had determined to make very 
great military efforts in! Italy. | It had been 
foreſee this from the endl of the preceding year, 
Bice they 'were unwilling to extend-10: the/urmies 
of Italy the truce, which had been agreed upon 


4 


in Germany, at che cloſe of that year, betucen be 
| Imperial and Republican amen 


rurred, to determine the French Government to 
puſh the war in Italy with more vigour thn it bad . 
been done the preceding years, The example of hs 
Court of Spain, which kad been haſtily induc ed ta 


(44) 
* peace by the invaſion of its s territory, and the 
loſs of two/or three: ſtrong g places, gave. che Direc- 
tory reaſon to hope, that the ſame conſequences 
might reſult from the adoption of the ſame plan 
againſt the King of Sardinia. They flattered them- 
ſelves, that by threatening the fortreſſes of Pied- 
mont, and attacking on all ſides, at the ſame time, 
the territories of this prince, they would ſo far 
alarm bim, that the apprehenſion of loſing his 
crown would determine , him to detach himſelf 
from the coalition. 15 
Io theſe motives were joined athens of no leſs 
importance to carry the war into the proper 
eſtates of the Emperor—to deſtroy his preponder - 
ance in Italy—to ſhut up its ports againſt the 
Engliſh—- and above all, to find in a rich and fertile 
country, money, ſubſiſtence, and n of 
183 deſcription. 
A 
better chance of ſucceſs, the French Government 
comrired o diſguiſe them, and in ſa doing had 
the good fortune ta elude the vigilance of its ene- 
mies. Well aſſured, that ſnows and the nature of 
the country would prevent the Auſtrians and Pied- 
manteſe from attempting any offenſive operations 
em 7 during 


34 
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during the-winter;-it was in no hurry to reinfores ; 

the French army in Italy, and to repair the tofſes = 

vhich it had ſuſtained in the campaign of 1995; 
It even went farther: the want of pay and of ie 


cauſed conſiderable diſcontents among the national 
volunteers, the French Generals, finding that they 


could neither reſtore ſubordination ainongſt them, 
nor pay them, gave permiſſion to all who withed 


it to depart, even winked: at the abſence o choſe 
Who quitted iheir colours without leave, and "thus 


ſuffered many thouſands of their worſt ſoldiers" tio 


return into France. The French Government 
did not take any great pains, in the firſt ĩnſtance, to 
reſtore order and diſcipline into the army of Italy. 


Its weakneſs and tate of diſorganization were 


known to dhe allies ; and they: were therefote led to 
conclude, that it would not be neceſſary to oppoſe 
againſt it any conſiderable force in. the enſuing 
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During the months however of January and Feb. 
ruary, the Directory, under pretence of appeaſing 

or of preventing diſturbances in the ſouth of France, 

cauſed about 40,000 of their belt troops 10 aſſem: 


and 


% 
hy 


£ C 


mile ee in n = . ac 
cuſiomed to a hot climate] and were therefore en · 
abled 10 reßſt that of Italy. During the month of | 
April, almoſt the whole of theſe troops arrived by 
ſorced marc hes in the territories of Genoa: and 
oon after the opening of ihe campaign Buonaparte 
found kinfeif at the head of an army of more than | 
60,000 men, of which 45,000/ were under bis 
immediate orders, the remainder being ee 
the Col de Tende and the Riviere di Genaa- 
The Cabinet of Vienna, anxious ann 
reverſes wich Mr. de Vins had experienced towards 
wwe end of 17937 had rather augmemed the army 
in Italy; and deceived by the weak condition in 
which the French army had been ſuffered to remain, 
ſuppuſed that it would be inferior in numbers to the 
combined force of the e wag we payne nd 
Piedmonteſe. 0 
General Beaulieu was at the head of the Shs 
amy, which the gazettes in general eſtimated at 
50 ar 60, oo men; but I am certain it did not 
amount 10 / 25,000 effetlive; in which was com- 
priſadd a corps of about 5,000 Neapalitans. | 
The Fiedmonteſe army, commanded by the 


. 6 Auſtrian 


TI 
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Auſtrian Lieutenant General Colli, vas about. Es 


20,000 men ſtrong, who defended the Col de 
Tende, and the other approaches of Piedmont. 
Beſides theſe, the Duc d'Aouſte was at the head of 
| rather more than 15,000 men in Savoy, where be 
made head againſt the army of the Alps, under the 
command of General enn whoſe force 
amounted to 25,000 men. 
In looking over theſe eſtimates, we ſhall find 
that the French began this campaign with about 
85,000 men, and the allies with about 90,000. | 
Hoſtilities began early in April. The French at 
Hirſt threatened many points at the ſame time, that 
the allies might be doubtful againſt which they really 
meant to direct their attack, and that conſequently | 
they might be obliged to divide their forces. They 


made many feints along the whole extent of the Col _ 


de Tende, which obliged the Piedmonteſe to extend 
their line of defence, that they might be enabled to 
ſecure all the paſſes that lead into Piedmont. The 
French ſpread a report, that they meant to get 

| poſſeſſion of Genoa and contrived to give a colour : 
c it, by advancing to Voltri (only fix leagues 
from Genoa) a corps of 10 or 12,000 men, com 

manded by General Laharpe, who puſhed forward 
Ff ._ = 


1 218 ) 
his advanced guard to St. 2 a ſuburb 
ol that city. | 

The moment that intelligence arrived of this 
movement, M. de Beaulieu ſet out from Alexandria, 


in the neighbourhood of which he had aſſembled his 


army, moved rapidly to Novi, took poſt in the front 
of the defile of Bocchetta, [Note 1.] and cauſed a 
firong detachment to advance to the gates of Genoa, 
to cover that city, and to keep General Laharpe in 
awe. Wiſhing to keep up his communication with 
the Piedmonteſe army, by joining his right to the 
left of General Colli, M. de Beaulieu divided his 
army into many Corps, which occupied a front of 
nearly twenty leagues. By ſo doing he weakened his 
_ poſition, and gave Buonaparte an opportunity of 
attacking to advantage his different corps, too much 
ſeparated to be enabled to afford each other mu- 
tual ſupport and aſſiſtance. | 
© The Chiefs of the Genoſe Government, finding 
_ their country preſſed by two powerful armies, with- 
out means of making their neutrality reſpeQed, re- 


ceiving meſſages from either party, ſometimes with 
aſſurance of protection, ſometimes with menaces, 
found themſelves in a very embarraſſing ſituation. 
AP could not prevent the territory of the republic 
| from 


6219) 

from becoming the theatre of war, and from pro- 
viding the oppoſing armies with means of ſubſiſtence. 
PerfeQly aware that at all events they muſt be at 
the mercy either of the French or the Auſtrians, 
they endeavoured to keep on good terms with both. 
They ſtrove to preſerve, as far as it was poſſible, the 
independence of the Republic. They did every thing 
that depended on + themſelves to maintain it; 
collected their troops—ordered the militia within | 
| the walls—and ſupplied with artillery the fortifica- 

tion of their city, which can only be defended, and 
| of courſe be properly beſieged, but by a very con- 
ſiderable force. [Note 2.] The magiſtrates however 
thought leſs of defendingit againſt foreignarmies, han 
of preventing an inſurreQion of its inhabitants, the 
lower claſs of which was as much attached to the 
French, as the higher order were to the allies. 

On the 10th of April, General Beaulieu made 
a briſk attack on the right of the enemy, drove it 
from Voltri, and forced General Cervoni, who 
commanded it, to fall back on the center of the 

French army, which had taken a poſition on the 
| heights of Savona. The day following, he attacked 
with no leſs vigour all the advanced poſts of theit 
center, and made himſelf maſter of them, with the 
| Ffa exception 


( 220 ) 
exception only of the redoubt of Montenotte, which 
Vas their laſt entrenchment. Fifteen hundred men, 

commanded by the Republican General Rampon, 
- occupied this redoubt, which was well conſtructed, 
and advantageouſly ſituated. They reſiſted with 
no leſs fucceſs than- bravery all the efforts which 
the Auſtrians made in the courſe of the day 
to get poſſeſſion of this redoubt. Night prevented 
the latter from renewing the attempt with more 
efficacy, and the two armies on the night in 
ſight of each other. 
On the 12th, at break of day, M. 4a Beaulien 
order the attack on the redoubt of Montenotte to be 
renewed : but he was ſoon obliged to deſiſt from 
it, in order to defend himſelf againſt the diviſion of 
General Laharpe, who during the night had turned 
his left flank. The action became very briſk, and was 
ſupported with courage on -both ſides, when the 
Auſtrians found themfelves attacked on their right 
by almoſt the whole French army with Buonaparte 
at its head. This General had executed the ſame 
maceuvre on the right which Laharpe had done on 
the left. General Argenteau, who commanded 
the right wing of the Auſtrians was partly ſurpriſed, * 
and made a defence as feeble as the attack of the 
French 


* . 
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French was vigorous. They defeated Mr. CArgen» 
teau's corps, which was not ſupported by the Pied- 
monteſe, and put it to the route. The reſt of che 
Auſtrian army, finding itſelf uncovered and at- 
tacked on all ſides by ſuperior numbers, made a long 
| reſiſtance, but at laſt gave way, and was forced to 
retreat, after having ſuſtained conſiderable: loſs. 
The French official reports made it 3, 500 men, of 
which 2,500 were made priſoners. _ 
After this victory, which muſt have "colt the 
French very dear, they advanced to Carcara, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves on the heights that ſur- 
round the town of Cairo, which the allies had 
abandoned. M. de Beaulieu, weakened by the 
loſs which he had ſuſtained at Montenotte, made 
no attempt to ſtop their progreſs. He continued 
to fall back, with the intention of approaching the 
Piedmonteſe army, and of concentrating his forces- 
The French did not give him time to attain com- 
pletely his object. They attacked him again on the 
13th, and on the 14th forcedhim to riſque a general | 
ation near Monteleſino. Buonaparte followed the 
ſame plan and executed the ſame manceuvre which 
bad ſucceed ſo well at Montenotte. He directed 


« the _ part of his forces againſt the * wing 


x 
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dl the Auſtrians, ſo as to ſeparate it from the Pied- 


monteſe, with whom it had a feeble communicaticn. 
This diſpoſition met with the greateſt ſucceſs. The left 
of the Piedmonteſe, and the right of the Auſtrians, 
ſtill commanded by M. d'Argenteau, were forced 
and put to flight. The center of the Auſtrians had 
then to ſuſtain the attack of almoſt the whole F rench 
army. It defended itſelf with the greateſt bravety, 
attempted even ſeveral times to pierce through the 
a center of the French line, and for a long time kept 
the victory undecided. Buonaparte, fearing that 
it might eſcape him, made new diſpoſitions to ſecure 
it; he reinforced the right of his army, and ordered 
it to advance in three ſtrong columns againſt the 
left wing of the Auſtrians, which was ſuſtained by 
ſome entrenchments thrown up near Dego. | 
This left wing oppoſed a vigorous reſiſtance to the 
French; and the fire from the batteries made a 
confiderable carnage amongſt them. One of their 
columns however, led by General Maſſena, ſuc- 
ceeded in outflanking the left wing of the Auſtrians ; 
the latter, preſſed on all ſides by more than double 
their number, were at length overpowered and 
routed. The French remained victorious in every 
quarter, "% | 
If 
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If one can give credit to the returns made by 
Buonaparte, the allies muſt have loſt in this battle 


2, 500 men killed, 8,000 made priſoners, 22 pieces 
of cannon, and 15 ſtand of colours. Amongſt the 
priſoners was Lieutenant General Provera. From 
the 13th his corps of 1,500 men had been ſur- 
rounded by the left wing of the French army. Un- 


willing to ſurrender, and unable to rejoin M. de 


Beaulieu, he entrenched himſelf in a caſtle ſituated 
on the ſummit of a mountain. The French made 
ſeveral attemps to force this poſt, but were con- 
| ſtantly repulſed with conſiderable loſs, Of three | 
of their Generals, Panel, Quenin, and Joubert, the 
two former were killed, and the latter grievouſly 
wounded. It was not till the end of the battle of. 
the 14th that M. de Provera, having no longer 
any hopes of aſſiſtance, ſurrendered himſelf with his 

whole detachment priſoners of war, 1 
Buonaparte, in obedience to the orders given to 
the French Generals, never to publiſh the number 

of their killed, wounded, and priſoners, did not 
mention in his relation of the victory of Monteleſino, 
the number of men that it had coſt him. I venture | 
however to ſay poſitively, that it was very CON- 
ſiderable. Three Generals having been killed or 
| wounded 
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eee of the ih nd 14th, "ATR I 
can be no doubt but that a proportionable number 
of officers and ſoldiers muſt have ſhared the ſame 
fate. The filence of Buonaparte, as to the loſs of 
his own army, ſufficiently warrants us to believe, 
that he bas very much exaggerated that of the allies. | 
This appears to have been by no means fo great, 
from impartial reports; and ſubſequent events 
proved, that the latter were more entitled to credit 
than thoſe of Buonaparte. 
In faQ, if, according to the letters of this Gene- 
ral, as well as of the French Commiſſaries attached 
to his army, the allies had in five days loſt 15,000 
men, of whom more than 10,000 were Auſtrians, 
their artillery, their proviſions, and camp equipage; 
if in the battle of the 14th the army of M. de Beau- 
lieu had been diminiſhed one third, would it have 
been poſſible that this General could have been in | 


2 a condition the very night after that aQtion, to | 


attack the French army, to put it to the rout, and 
to recover the poſition of Dego, which had been 
taken from him the day before ? This however did 
aAvally happen: and we muſt infer from it, either 

that M. de Beaulieu's loſs in the battle of the 14h 


was much leſs then the French pretended i it to be, 
or 


Cy 1 


that thelr dirs ba bete likewiſe very con detable, 
Such alſo muſt that have been, which the latter 
experienced at Dego in the night between the 14h 
and 1th, where they loſt amongſt others, the three 
Generals Cauſſe, Dupuis, and Rondeau. They 
| claimed however the vikory in this affait, which 
according to their accounts, eoſt the Auſtflans 2,900 
men, of whom 1z400were made priſoners. 
Though che battle of Montelezino had fil 
further weakened the points of communication be | 
| tween the Auftrian and Piedmonteſe armies; they | 
nevertheleſs made no combined movement to ap. 
proach towards one another, and to contra their 
line. They thus afforded to Buonaparte the op- 
portunity of placing himſelf between them, and of 
forcing the Piedmonteſe to att ſeparately; which 
was the principal Cojet of the plan of the cam - 
paign that had been formed by the French. 
Buonaparte leaving a conſiderable part of his 
army to obſerve that of the Auſtrians, to prevent 
their affiſting the Piedmonteſe, or making a diver- 
ſion in their favour, marched againſt the latter 
with the remainder of his forces. He ordered an | 
attack to be made on their entrenched camp on the 
| 86th, and although he did not ſucceed in forcing it, 
oy OW 
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the fear of being turned induced the Piedmbrueſe 

to abandon/it during the night between the 16th and 
_ 27th, after, having left a OT. in the town of 
| o e e 
Tube 1 army 400. an r yolk. | 
tion at the conflux of ihe rivets Tanaro and Cur- 
faglia, . entrenched themſelves. there ſtrongly, and 
for four days reſiſted all the efforts: made by the 
enemy to, diſlodge them ; ; but the French having 


on ide 21ſt, eroſſed the Tanaro in two places, 
8 General Colli not daring to hazard a battle in the 


poſition which be then held, quitted it during the 
night following, retiring towards Mondovi, to which 
place he feared his retreat might be cut off. The 
French purſuing bim cloſely, attacked him at 
break of day near the village of Vico. The Pied- 
monteſe were defeated, without making any great 
reſiſtance. They continued to retreat, and the 
French entered Mondovi the ſame evening. The 
reports of the latter ſtated the loſs ſuſtained by the 
Piedmonteſe at 1,800 men killed; amongſt whom 
was one General, 8 pieces of cannon, 1 5 am- 
munition waggons, 1 1 ſtand of colours, and 1, 300 
men taken, amongſt whom were three Generals. 
The Republican General Stengel, known by his 
| defeat 


4 
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ſk 


defeat at the pellage of the Roer i in 1155. was wor. | 


tally wounded in this adtion. yy 


The Piedmonieſe army from that rin entirely 
ſeparated from the Auſtrians and obliged to rely 


altogether upon itſelf, took a good defenſive poſi· Z 


tion behind the river Stura. Its front was covered 
by che Stura; its right extended to the fortreſs of 


Coni, and kept up a communication with the corps: 
which defended the paſs of the Col de Tende; i its 


left was ſupported by the town of Cheraſco, ſitu- 


ated at the conflux of t he Stura and the Tanaro. 
Tbis poſition was the beſt that Mr. de Colli could 


| havetaken, under the circumſtances in which he found 
himſelf. It covered the ſtrongeſt places of Pied- 


mont, and defended the only routes by which the 


French could penetrate into it, as they were not 
then maſters of the Milaneſe. The Safety of Pied- 
mont and of Turin, depended on this line of de- 


fence being perfectly preſerved. If the French 


ſucceeded in breaking through it, they would be 
enabled to penetrate into the flat country, and 
leaving the ſtrong places behind them, might march 
to the very gates of Turin, from whence they were 
not more than ten leagues diſtant. The ſuperiority 
of their numbers would have enabled them to 


Gge maſk 
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maſk. thoſe fortreſſes which, might EIN given 
them any inquietude, and to ſpread themſelves over 
the plain of Piedmont, which the weak remains of 
NM. de Collis army would not have dared to Gm 
with them. 
The reverſes which the allies had e at 
Montenotte, Montelezino, and Vico, and the ra- 
pid progreſs of the French, filled the Court of 
Turin with juſt and ſerious alarms. The King of 
Sardinia, ſtruck with the imminent danger which 
- threatened him, could hardly flatter himſelf that 


MN. de Colli would be able to refiſt the efforts of an 


enemy ſo often viQorious, and not having reaſon 
to rely on General Beaulieu for any powerful ſuc- 
cour, did not think it right to expoſe to the chance 
of a battle his poſſeſſions and his crown, He ſaw 
no means of preſerving them but by an immediate 
peace, and loſt no time in demanding one. He 
ſent Plenipotentiaries to Genoa, charged to pro- 
poſe it to the French Commiſſarics; and at the 
- fame time diſpatched an order to General Colli, 
to ſolicit a ſuſpenſion of arms from General Buo- 
naparte. After ſome difficulties the latter agreed 
to it. The principal conditions were, that the 
French ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
places 
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Places of: "Card! Ceva, and Mate that ft 
the latter could be ſurrendered, - the town 2 
Alexandria fhould be given up to them; chat they 
ſhould remain maſters of all the Country onthe right 
bank of the Tanaro, from the ſource of that river 
to its embouchure into the Po; that they ſhould be 
permitted to croſs the latter river below the town 
ol Valence, and that the French trbops ſhould be 
allowed to a free paſſage through all the nn 
of the King of Sardinia. | | _ 

This Armiſtice was ſoon afterwards followed 4by A 
| treaty of peace between this Prince and the French 
Republic. I ſhall not enter into any detail on the 
nature, the conditions, and the political conſe- 
quences of this treaty. It would be a deviation 
from my ſubjett: I will only conſider this tranſac- * 
tion with a view to the effefts it ans on be 
reſt of this campaign. wy F291 
Before I reſume the narrative of it, may 1 be 
permitted to hazard ſome refleftions on the events | 
which I have juſt been recounting: They have 
endeed been too remarkable, and their. conſes- 
quences too important, to admit of our being in- 
different as to the true cauſes which» led to them. 

Some have attributed the difaſters: which the allles 

| Pl, 
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I experienced in this campaign to the political errors. 


of the miniſters of the reſpeRtive courts, as well as 
to the military miſconduR of the Generals; others 
have ſeen nothing in the triumphs of the French, 
but the natural effect of the ſuperiority of their 
forces, of the bravery of their ſoldiers, and the 
talents of their commanders. The opinions of the 
beſt informed people, as well as the reports of the- 
moſt impartial, concur in attributing the misfortunes: 
of the allies to a complication. of theſe different. 
The Court of Vienna had formally promiſed too 
| raiſe its Italian army to 60,000 men, which how- 

ever had never amounted to 40,000, including the 
Neapolitans. From the difficulty in providing 
ſoldiers, and money to pay them, the Piedmonteſe 
army was neither never ſo numerous as it ought to 
have been, according to the mutual engagements 
that had been entered into between the Courts of 
Vienna and Turin. eise 

On the one ſide and on the other, intrigues, 
miſtruſt, and other ſecret cauſes ſtill more unfortu- 
nate, conſpired to prevent the Auſtrian and Pied- 
monteſe armies from being ſo ſtrong in point of 
number, and from ałting with that union and 
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indentity of views; that were neceſſary to give|them 
a chance of ſucceſs againſt an enemy, marching 
towards its eee 
of ini J bas noi {ob ata 


The Court of weis erben 40 ie e | 


is the Italian army M. de Beaulieu, à General | 


remarkable for his courage, as well as for his good 


fortune in war. It placed great reliance, and with 
good reaſon on his zeal and his fidelity. But 
this General had never yet commanded in Italy, 
and of courſe could not have a perfect xhowledge 


of che country in which he was about to wage 


war; a knowledge which the inſufficiency of his 
forces -rendered the more neceſſary. In doing 
juſtice to the military talents. which diſtinguiſn 


M. de Beaulieu, let me at the ſame time be allowed | 
to obſerve, that he does not poſſeſs all thoſe 


qualities which ought to be found in a t N 
in Chief. $7.2 7504 . 


He is bauesberiy deficient in that addreſs and 


thoſe conciliating manners ſo neceſſary in a Ge- 
neral, who unites under his command troops of 
different nations, or who is obliged to att in cons 
cert wich them. It appeaped that there did not 


exiſt between him and che r Piedmonteſe Generals ya 


62 
dbal lara and mutual confidence which alone 
could make amends for the inferiority of their 
| forces, and give a concordance to their operations. 
Meſſrs. de Beaulieu and Colli, were befides in- 
dependent of cach other, and were only-inſtrufted 
to alt in concert, which: they did not adhere to fo 
ſinaly/ds might be wiſhed. The Auſtrians threw 
the: blame of the defeats at Montenotie and Mon- 
telezina en the Piedmonteſe Generals, whom they 
accuſed. of not having ſupported General Argen- 
teau as they might have done. The Piedmonteſe 
on the other hand reproached the Auſtrians with 
| having afforded them no aſſiſtance in the battles 
 ofithe-:16th,. the 2xft, and 22d, pretending that 
bad they:received any, they might have maintained 
themſelves before Ceva and Mondovi. Bothaccuſed 
General Argenteau of having omitted or neglected 
to communicate the orders which he had received, 
to the Generals under his command ; and of having 
occaſioned boch theſe defeats by the bad diſpoſitions i; 
which he made, and by the flight reſiſtance which 
he oppoſed to the attacks of the French. One 
cannot but ſuſpect that theſe imputations were well 
founded, - as this General was ſoon afterwards 
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removed from his command, and even put under 


arreſt. | | en F.1D x6 
It is impoſſible not to applaud the readineſs with 


which M. de Beaulieu marched to cover Genoa, 


in the beginning of April, and the courage with 


which he attacked the French corps which threat- 


ened this city, But he may be' cenſured for 


having uſeleſsly remained many days at Voltri, 


and for not having ſuſpected that the deſign of the 
French was to compel, him to quit the heights, on 
which he had advantageouſly poſted himſelf. In 
flying to the aſſiſtance of Genoa, M. de Beaulieu 
ſeparated himſelf from the right of his army. 
After having accompliſhed his obje& he ought in- 


ſtantly, as it ſeems, to have joined M. q Argenteau. 


The city of Genoa had had time to ſecure. itſelf 


from a coup de main. The beſt way of defending 


it would have been, beſides, not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be beat by the French, and to prevent them 
from penetrating into Piedmont, | 1 
The inaction of M. de Beaulieu gave time to 
Buonaparte to prepare his movement againſt M. 


d Argenteau, to defeat this General twice, and to | 
obtain thoſe firſt ſucceſſes which' decided the reſt of ' 
the campaign. If M. de Beaulieu had contratted his 


H h Ge line, 
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line, and collected his army, by drawing nearer to 
M. d' Argenteau: if, inſtead of occupying a very 
extenſive front, the Generals Beaulieu and Colli 
bad formed a junction, or at leaſt had taken ſuch 
poſitions as would had admitted of their afford» _ 
ing each other mutual ſupport : they might have 
defended all the defiles of the Appentines---have 
rendered Piedmont impenetrable; and have thus 
completely diſconcerted Buonaparte's plans. If 
the latter had marched to Genoa to induce the 
allies to divide their forces, or againſt Lombardy, - 
in the hope that the Auſtrians would fly to its de- 
fence, he could not have executed either the one 
or the other of theſe movements, and particularly 
the latter, without endangering his flank, and ex. 
poſing himſelf to be continually attacked in a very 
perilous ſituation. He would have been under 
the neceſſity of marching through the flat country; 
whilſt the allies, who were maſters of all the heights, 
might have fallen upon him at ſuch time and in 
ſuch places as would have been moſt advantage- 
ous to them. If Buonaparte under theſe circum- 
ſtances had experienced any reverſes, -the allies 
might have been enabled to drive him to the ſea 

| coaſt; 
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coaſt, and even to cut off his communication vith E 


the county of Nice, and with France. 


It is impoſſible to deny but that the plan fol- 


* 


lowed by General Buonaparte, was as wiſely con- 
ceived as it was ably executed. He ſhewed great 
ability and promptitude in taking advantage of the 
ſuperiority of his forces, and of the errors of 
thoſe who were oppoſed to him. He had but one 
object, towards which he directed all his move. 
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5 ments and applied all his means; this was to break - 
the line of the allies. He ſucceeded in it, by | 


bringing almoſt the whole of his force to bear on 


the weakeſt part of their line, a fimple manceuvre, 


and which can ſcarcely fail of being ſucceſsful, if 
rs with foreſight, celerity, and vigour. | 
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Retreat of the Auſtrians behand the Po---Paſſage of that 
river by the French---4 rmiſtice concluded between 
. them. and the Duke of Parma---Battle at Lodi--- 
$ The Freneh enter Milan —I nſurreflion of the inha- 
bitants of Lombardy-—Paſſage of the French over 
. [the Mincio—Retreat of General Beaulieu into the 
i Lyrol—4 rmiſtice concluded between the French, 
_ the King of Naples, and the Pope Ihe French 
enter Leghorn—-Inſurretion, of the inhabitants of 
Romagna--Stege and 420 ription of Mantua. 


_—_ armiſtice concluded between the Pied. 
monteſe and French armies, was productive of 
the greateſt advantages to the latter. It delivered 
the Republicans from one half of their enemies, 
provided them abundantly with military ſtores and 
proviſions, and ſecured their poſition in Italy. 


It afforded them means of acquiring new ſucceſſes 
at the ſame. time that it furniſhed certain points 
ol retreat in caſe of a reverſe of fortune, Elated 


by 
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by ſo Fe villoties obtained.in-ſo: ſhort a/timss 
and ſtrengthened! byſ all che- new rr ſourcbs which 


he bad procured, Buonaparte did not delay a md 


ment to take advantage of them. The polleffian oy 


of Tortona, with the liberty of pallintg the Po near 


Valence, opened à way for hir into the Milaneſe, 
which was become an eaſy conqueſt: to an army 
already victorious and double in: number to- that 


oppoſed to it... lech lo agar - 


The ae army began its march on the 


g0th of April, and advanced agäinſt the Auſtrians) 
As ſoon as Mr. de Beaulieu had heard of the 


ſuſpenſion of arms agreed upon between the Piæd- 
monteſe and the French, he had retired to Alex- 
andria, and from thence to Valence, where he 


eroſſed the Po. He then took a poſition behind 


' that river, between thoſe of Teſin and Terdoppio, 


in order to protett the Milaneſe. Abandoned by the 


Piedmonteſe, and deprived of the ſupport of their 
fortified places, he could no longer think of acting 
on the offenſive. Nothing now remained for him 


but to exert all his efforts to keep the French as 


long as poſſible on the other ſide of the Po, and 


then to make an obſtinate defence of the Milaneſe, 


in order to give the court of Vienna time to ſend 


f | 
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md which the defeQion of the King | 
of | Sardinia / rendered indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Thinking chat the French would take advantage 
of the liberty of the paſſage ſtipulated in the 
armiſtice, and that they would endeavour to 
croſs the Po near Valence or Tortona of which 
they were maſters, Mr. de Beaulieu poſted him- 
ſeif wich the greateſt part of his army within the 
reach of theſe two towns, ſo as to protect the 
courſe of the river Teſin. He lined only the 
left bank of the Po with a few troops, as far as 
Pavia and the mouth of the Teſin. ﬀ 
Buonaparte, foreſeeing all the difficulties ach 
muſt attend the paſſage of ſo rapid a river as the 
Po in the preſence of the enemy, and knowing 
that Mr. de Beaulieu had not a ſufficient number 
of troops to guard the banks of the river along 
the whole of its courſe, judged that by marching 
much lower down, he ſhould find ſome point 
favourable to his paſſage, and weakly defended. 
By t his movement he compelled Mr. de Beaulieu 
to abandon on a ſudden, almoſt the whole of the 
M.ilaneſe, in order to prevent the loſs of his com- 
munication with the town of Mantua, and the 


Tyrol. If on the contrary Buonaparte had at- 
| tacked 
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tacked him on the Teſin, Mr. de Beaulieu would 4 
have been able to defend ſucceſſively the paſſage 
of each river, to ſave his magazines, and perhaps 


to gain ſufficient time for the arrival of ſome re- 
inforcements, which might enable him to ftand 
| his ground in the Milaneſe. By direQing himſelf 
towards the lower Po, Buonaparte gained beſides 
- the advantage of being farther advanced into 
Italy, of alarming all the petty ſtates, of levying 
: contributions in the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Modena: and of procuring money, provi- 
ſions, and horſes, with which his army was not 
as yet abundantly ſupplied. In conſequence of 
this, after having made a feint of attempting a 
paſſage at Valence, he proceeded on the gih of 
May, by a forced march to the neighbourhood 
of Placentia; and perceiving but a ſmall num- 
ber of the enemy on the other fide of the Po, he 
haſtened to tranſport his van guard to the oppo- 
ſite bank, on rafts and flying bridges. Some 
light troops which he bad ſent forward during 
his march took poſſeſſion of ſome boats loaded 
with ſick and proviſions. 55 
As ſoon as Mr. de Beaulieu received inſorm- 
ation of the march of the French towards Placen- 
dla 


% 


SE 1 

ua n lover” Po, be ſent between 6 and 
7000 men from Pavia to defend the points threat- 
ened; but they arrived too late to oppoſe the 
paſſage of the French, whom they found drawn 
| * the left bank of the river. Fw Rr MY 
A ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued near Fombio, in which 
the Neapolitan cavalry loft many men, but gained 
much honour. This action was diſadvantageous to 
the allies, who were compelled to retire upon the 
'Adda; In the night of che 7th, Mr. de Beaulieu 
ordered another body of 4,000 men from Caſale 
to ſuccour that which was attacked at F ombio. 
This corps arrived about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing at Codogno on the road from Placentia to 
Cremona, which road it found occupied by the 
French. The encounter betwcen the two parties 
produced a fire of muſquetry, the noiſe of which 
having drawn the Republican General la Harpe 
to that quarter, he received a ball which killed him 
on the ſpot. His death was much regretted by the 
whole army. Although the body of Auſtrians juſt 
mentioned, had forced the vedettes and driven in 
the advanced poſts of the French, it found them 


too powerful to think of attacking them, or reme in- 


"Y long before them. This corps then marched to- 


wards 
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wards Lodi, where General Beaulieu had re- 
tired during the ſame night with the reſt of his 


army. 5 

- The victories of the French, and the peace 15. 

-expettedly made by the King of Sardinia, had 

excited the utmoſt alarm throughout all Italy. 
The retreat of the Auſtrians, beyond the Po, left 
at the mercy of the French all the countries fitus 
ated on the right bank of that river: 

The Duke of Parma, whoſe territories they 
had already entered, ſaw that he had not a mo- 
ment to loſe in ſecuring them from the Revolu- 
tionary Principles and rapacity of the French. He 
therefore ſolicited a ſuſpenſion of arms, under the 
| mediation of Spain, which was granted him at 
the price of 2.000,000- of French livres, 1,700 
horſes, 2,000 oxen, of an immenſe quantity of : 
proviſions, and of 20 paintings to be choſen by 
the French. Every ſtep which they advanced 
into Italy augmented their military reſources: 
each ſucceſs furniſhed the means of acquiringnew 

ones. Buonaparte was certain of being able 
henceforwards to pay, equip, and ſubſiſt his army 


at the expence of his enemies, as well as at that 
of the neutral powers. In paſſing the Po, be 
1 > = 
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had overcome the greateſt impediment to the 
conqueſt of the Milaneſe, the main objeR in his 
plan of the campaign. 
le left the banks of the Wespe 
and found himſelf on the 10th with his advanced 
guard in preſence of General Beaulieu's rear 
guard, which was poſted in front of Lodi and 
the river Adda. A briſk cannonade was com- 
menced on both ſides, in conſequence of which 
the Auſtrians evacuated the town of Lodi, and 
retired to the other ſide of the river. Major 
Malcamp (ſon-in-law of General Beaulieu) who 
commanded this Auſtrian corps, cauſed ſeveral 
pieces of cannon to be placed at the end of the 
bridge which enfiladed it, whilft ſome other pieces 
placed on the right and left took it by a croſs 
| fire. He would not allow the bridge to be bro- 
ken down, not imagining that the French would 
under ſuch circumſtances venture to attack 
it. Buonaparte had not attempted to force it, 
| becauſe the whole of his army was not yet ar- 
rived; but as ſoon as the major part of it had 
joined him, he aſſembled his General officers, 
and communicated to them the reſolution he had 
formed of ſtorming the bridge. The plan was 
una- 


680 
unanimouſly diſapproved of by his Generals, 
Buonaparte obſtinately perſiſting in this raſh de. 
_ fign, aſſembled a council of grenadiers, ts whom 
he made an animating ſpeech which determined 
them to undertake the attack. [ Note 3.] 4,000 
grenadiers and carabiniers formed themſelves 5 
into a ſolid column, and marched towards the 
bridge. As foan as they arrived at its extre- 
mity, they were received by a terrible diſcharge 
of grape ſhat, which it was impoſſible to with» 
Rand. They fell back with great loſs, returned 
twice to the charge, and were again forced back 
by the fire of the Auſtriap cannon, which en- 
filading the bridge, were diſcharged all at once | 
claſe upon them' as ſoan as they had ſet foot 
on it. The French had already ſuffered enarm- 
ouſly, and it might have been expected that they 
would have abandoned this deſperate ander- 
taking. But Buonaparte perſevering in his re- 
ſolution, ordered freſh troops to re-infarce the 
column engaged in the attack, Six Generals 
putting themſelves at its head, animated them 


by their example, inflamed them by their word, 


and led them back to the charge. Taking ad+ 
| re moment, when the thickneſs of the 
Iis 5 ſmoke 
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ſmoke produced by the inceſſant fire, prevented 
the Auſtrians from perceiving and making a 
general diſcharge upon the French; the latter 
ruſhed upon the bridge, croſſed it with rapidity, 
and falling impetuouſly upon the troops and can» 
non which defended its extremity, overthrew the 
one and made themſelves maſters of the other. 
The bridge being forced, all the other columns 
| inſtantly paſſed it to ſupport the former. This 
action equally brilliant and unexpected, diſcon- 
certed the Auſtrians, a who abandoned their 
ground, finding themſelves too weak to defend | 
it, and began their retreat. It was protected by 
the Neapolitan cavalry, which gained infinite 
honour on this day, They charged the F rench 
infantry. ſeveral times, always with courage, and 
ſometimes with ſucceſs. They ſhewed them- 
ſelves, by the good countenance which they pre- 
ſerved, and the judiciouſneſs of their move- 
ments, equal to the beſt veteran troops. 
Buonaparte wrote to the directory that the 
allies had loſt in this action 2,500 men, of which 
1,000 were made . priſoners, and that he had 
taken 400 horſes and 20 pieces of cannon. He 
had the effrontery to pretend that this battle coſt 
. 1 him 
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him only 400 men; and certainly never did he 
give a more glaring proof of the falſeneſs- of his 
accounts. The loſs ſuffered by his army on that 
occaſion was univerſally eſtimated at 4, ooo men; 
and by ſome even greater. The very nature of 
the engagement rendered it more bloody than any 
of the preceding aQtions, and ie French them- 
ſelves conſidered it as the warmeſt ; conteſt during 
the campaign. It was abſolutely impoſſible that 
they ſhould be otherwiſe than great ſufferers on the 
bridge of Lodi, where they were chundered upon 
without intermiſſion by artillery and muſquetry; | 
and if they were three times compelled to fall back, | 

it was undoubtedly in conſequence of the terrible 

fire to which they were expoſed, and of the great 

| havock which it occaſioned in their ranks. a „ 
One cannot however help acknowledging: the-in- 

trepidity with which the French accompliſhed this 
perilous undertaking. It was a ſtriking proof wick 
how much indifference the French Generals throw 
away their ſoldiers lives. By making other diſpoſi- 
tions, and by the delay of a few days, Buonaparte 
might have croſſed the Adda with as little loſs. aas 


— 


he ſuſtained at the paſſage of the Po. He would not 
indeed have had ſuch brilliant things to relate, 
4 Sy but 
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hut he would have preſerved ſome thouſands of his 
ſoldierz. He would have acquired leſs glory, but 
be woyld have ſhewed more real patriotiſm. He 
forgot "thap the! leading principle of the greateſt 
Generals, yas to ſpare the blood of their ſoldiers ; 
and that they only conſidered thoſe as true vic- 
tories in which they had put a ſmall loſs to lament. 
The void created jn the French army by the battle 
of Lodi, yas quickly filled up by reinforcements 
flrawn from the army of Kellermann, whoſe pre. 
ſence i in Savoy was rendered unneceſſary by the 
peace concluded with the King of Sardinia. | 
As foon as Mr. de Beaulieu bad found himſelf 
obliged to retire upon the Adda, he felt the ne- 
ceflity of quickly recalling thoſe troops which he 
had on the Teſin, and at Milan. After having left 
1,800 men in the citadel, the Auſtrians evacuated | 
that town on the 10th of May, and the French to 
the number of 4,000 men, commanded by General 
Maſſena, entered it on the 11th. On the day ſol· 
lowing Buonaparte made a triumphal entry into the 
town, in the midſt of the acclamations of the popu- 
hace, and eſcorted by a numerous cavalcade of 
© troops, and carriages filled with the principal in- 
habitants of Milan. He paſſed ſeveral days in that 
. place 
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| place indulging himſelf in feaſts, balls, and all ſorts 
of pleaſures. He received there greater honours 
than the Auſtrian Princes, Governors of the Mi- 


 laneſe, had ever exated. He lodged in the palace 


of the Archduke, who had left it a few days before. 
After having enjoyed his triumph, and ſhared with 
the Commiſſaries of the Executive Directory the 
incenſe offered up by the inhabitants of Milan, 
they employed themſelves in attending to the in- 
tereſt of the Republic. They impoſeda contribution 
of 20,000,000 of livres (800,0001.) on Lombardy, 
as the price of that liberty which they came to give 
them; and granted a ſuſpenſion of arms to the Duke 
of Modena for the ſum of 10,000,000 of livres 
| (400,000]. ) to be paid either in ſpecie or in military 
ſtores, without forgetting to * the ” of 
twenty valuable paintings. | 
On the 2oth of May Buonaparte addreſſed A 
proclamation to his army, in which, after having 
extolled its late exploits, he announced thoſe which 
be ſtill expected from it. He called for its vengeance 
| againſt the Neapolitans, the deſtroyers of Toulon, 


and on the inhabitants of Rome, the aſſaſſins of 


Baſſeville. [Note 4.] He made it fear to find a 
Capua in Lombardy ; and in imitation of Annibal, 
| to 


1 
tb whom Italian flattery did not ceaſe to compare 
him, he promiſed to his ſoldiers the conqueſt of 
Rome, and the ſpoils of Italy: | 

* Anxious to ſee this laſt promiſe realized, ſcarce: 
ly had his troops entered Lombardy, than they 
gave themſelves up to pillage, violence, and every 
ſpecies of diſorder. Their rapacity, their contempt 
of religious ceremonies, and above all their licen- 
tious condutt towards the women, exaſperated the 
inhabitants to the higheſt pitch. They could not 
ſupport ſuch accumulated outrages, and they re⸗ 
venged themſelves like Italians. On the 22d of 
May a general inſurrettion broke out againſt the 
French. The towns and villages armed themſelves 
at the ſound of the tocſin. The national cockade 
was trampled under foot ; the trees of liberty were 
cut down, and all the Republicans found in ſmall 
parties were maſſacred. It was at Milan, Lodi, 
Vareze, and Pavia, that the greateſt fury was ſhewn, 
and that the fiery and vindictive character of the 
Italians diſplayed itſelf in all its violence. The in- 
habitants of Pavia, aſſiſted by 5 or 6,000 peaſants, 
ſurrounded the French garriſon, diſarmed, and took 
it priſoner. The people of Milan were not ſo for- 
tunate in a ſimilar attempt. The French, more 

numerous 
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numerous than at Pavia, diſperſed the infurgents, 


after having killed a vaſt number of them. Bubna- 
parte had already begun his march againſt the Au- 


ſtrians, when he heard of this unexpected inſur- 
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rection. He returned immediately, and ordered N 


troops to march againſt thoſe places where the in- 


furgents chiefly aſſembled. He cauſed the village 
of Binaſco to be burnt, put a hundred of its in- 
habitants to the ſword, and marched himſelf with a 


powerful corps againſt the town of Pavia, [Note 5] 
He found the gates of it ſhut; and having in vain 
fummoned the inhabitants to open them, he cauſed' 
| them to be beaten down with cannon. The French 


chen ſpread themſelves through ihe ſtreets, killed | 


every one they met, delivered the garriſon ieh 
was priſoner, and pillaged the towh. Theſe rigors 


ous puniſhments ſoon quelled the inſurrection. The 
Commiſſaries and Generals of the French arreſted _ 


in all the towns the moſt conſiderable perfons, 
cauſed a great number of them to be ſhot, diſarmed 


the inhabitants of Lombardy, and S 1 it more 


and more as a conquered country. 


e, and to fupport the infurreQtion of its 


Kk:-- „ 


After the battle of Lodi, General 1 8 
veak to diſpute any longer the poſſeſſion of le 
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inhabitants, thought of nothing more but of covering 
Mantua, and of keeping up his communication with 


Germany. For this purpoſe he took a good poli. 


tion on the Mincio, his right extending to the lake 
of Garda, and his left io Mantua. 

_ Buonaparte made different movements with his 
troops to induce Mr. de Beaulieu to believe, that 
he wiſhed to go round the lake of Garda by Salo 


and Riva, in order to make himſelf. maſter of the 


road to Tyrol. But whillt he was making theſe 
feints, he attacked the Auſtrian polts on, the Mincio, 
on the goth of May, and effected the paſſage of chat 
river near Borghetto. In the mean time, one 
column of bis army directed its march towards 
Peſchiera and Caſtelnuovo, with the intention of 
cutting off Mr. de Beaulicu from the road to Ve- 
rona and Trente. As the latter movement might 
have deprived this General of every future means 
of retreat, he was no longer at liberty to defer it. 
He was compelled to give up all communication 
with Mantua, and to leave that place to rely on 
itſelf. Happily he had had time to ſupply it with pro- 
viſions, and to render i capable of making a good 
defence. He garriſoned the, town with 12,000 
men, and marched towards the Adige vith the 


remainder 
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_ remainder of his army. He paſſed that river; routed 


a corps of the enemy which was purſuing him, tra- 
verſed the ſtates of Venice, and retired into the 
narrow paſſes of the Tyrol. There he took poſt 


with about 14,000 1 A was all n . 


mained of his am. [wack 
The condu@ of Mr. de Beaulieu, Aer ihe; Bredel 
had paſſed the Po, deſerves praiſe. Conſtantly 


attacked and purſued by a victorious army, double 


in numbers to his own, he ſuſtained ſeveral battles 
with credit, if not with ſucceſs, and effected his 
retreat with order and with but little loſs. He ren- 
dered Mantua in a ſhort time, capable of making a 
long defence, and by thoſe means he preſerved a 


poſſibility to the Auſtrians of returning wich ad- 


vantage into Italy, of which Mantua, in a military 
point of view, is the capital. In ſpite of all the 
manceuvres made /on his right and left by the 
French with a view to ſurround, and cut him off 


from the road to Germany, Mr. de Beaulieu gained 


the defiles of the Tyrol with bis little army, and 
made excellent diſpoſitions for defence. | | 


The retreat of the Auſtrians into the — 


having left Buonaparte maſter of his movements in 
Italy, he took advantage of it to ſpread his troops 
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in it, "and; to raiſe contributions. Knowing that 
much time would elapſe before the Imperialiſts 
could aſſemble a new army, he wiſhed in this in- 
terval to take advantage of his victories, and to find 
the means of making freſh conqueſts in thoſe 
countries which he had already ſubdued. He was 
deſirous above all to detach the King of Naples 
from the coalition, and even the Pope, whoſe flates 
vere, by the retreat of the Auſtrians, at the mercy 
of the French. His wiſhes were quickly ſatisfied, 
and even anticipated. The King of Naples pro- 
poſed a ſuſpenſion of arms, to which Buonaparte 
_ the more readily agreed, as the diſtance of that 
Prince's| ſtates proteQed them from the menaces of 
the French, at leaſt by land, and becauſe by draw 
ing off his troops from the Auſtrian army, the latter 
_ would become ſtifl weaker. The King of Naples 
might injure the French, but had nothing to fear 


from them. The conditions of the armiſtice, there- 


fore, which was concluded on the 4th of June were 
not grievous to that Prince. They were reduced 
to a ſtipulation, that his troops ſhould ſeparate 
from thoſe of the Emperor, which happened- ſoon 


' akeer. 


he 


J 
The Pope was, with reſpe& to the French, in a 
much more unfavourable poſition, both as to the 
ſituation of his dominions, his means of reſiſtance, 
and in every other reſpect. Buonaparte entered the 
dominions of his Holineſs on the 1gch of June; 
and took poſſeſſion of the towns of Bologna and 
Ferrara, as well as of fort Urbino. He threatened 
to make farther advances into the territories of the 
church, and there was nothing that could prevent 
him from doing ſo, The Pope, who had not a doubt 
of the extreme rigour with which the French would 
exerciſe the rights of conqueſt upon his dominions, 
and knew how much they deGred to annihilate both 
his ſpiritual and temporal power, haſtened to avert 
| the impending ſtorm, by offering to conſent to 
any conditions which might be impoſed upon him: 
| Whatever might have been the inclination of Bub - 
naparte to invade the territories of the church, and 
whatever was the facility with which he might 
have done fo: yet he felt that it would be danger- 
ous to engage himſelf farther on, whilſt he left 
behind him Mantua, the Caſtle: of Milan, and 
Lombardy, the inhabitants of which might revolt 
again in his abſence. He eſteemed it therefore 
more prudent, as well as more convenient to enjoy 
| : without 


vont danger all the ſacrifices, by which the Pope 
offered to purchaſe his neutrality. This was 
granted him, on condition that he ſhould: pay to 
France 21, 000, 00 of French livres ( oo, ooo) 
and that he ſhould deliver up to the commiſſaries of 
the Republic 100 paintings, as well as 200 pre- 


d Gous manuſcripts; that the French troops ſhould 


remain in poſſeſſion of the towns of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, [ Note 6.] and of fort Urbino; that the Citadel 
of Ancona [ Note 5. ] ſhould be delivered up to them, 
and that the Pope ſhould recall or ſet at liberty 
dhoſe of his ſubjetts, who' had been proſeribed or 
- impriſoned, as A of ſedition, and d revolutionary 
EN ¶ Note. 8.) 
The French found in the towns of Bologna, Fer- 
nm, Modena, and Urbino 200 pieces of heavy ar- 
ullery, and all the military ſtores of which they 
were in want, to enable them to beſiege Mantua. 
Several artiſts were ſent from Paris, who choſe in the 
abovementioned towns, and in thoſe of Milan, 
Pavia, Parma, and Placentia, all the moſt precious 
monuments of the arts, which were to be found, 
and ſent chem to Paris. Thus did the French 
plunder Italy, as the Romans had en _ 


8 17 4; | | 
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The inhabitants of the Imperial. Fiefs, irritated 
by the vexations and inſolence of the French ſol- 
diers, took up arms againſt them, killed ſome, and 
beſieged thoſe who formed the Garriſon of Ar- 
quata. Buonaparte ſent a body of troops againſt 
cheſe inſurgents, canſed a great number of them to 
be ſhot; and ſeveral villages to be burnt. He load - 
ed this ſmall country with heavy impoſitions, and 
ſabjeQed it to all the rigours of military deſpotiſm. 
The Directory wiſhed- to take advantage of the 
moment, when its army. was without a rival in Italy, 
to deſtroy in every reſpect the power of its ene- 
mies. Indifferent as to the choice of means, and 
caring little whether they were juſt, provided they 
vere advantageous, it gave a glaring proof hojs lt- 
tle dependance was to be placed on the treaties which 
it contrated. Regardleſs of that which had, Juſt 
been concluded with the grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
and regretting ſincerely that it could no longer treat 
chat Prince as an enemy, the DireQory- ordered 
Buonaparte to take poſſeſſion of the town of Leg. 
horn. That General, conſequently marched | his 
troops into the territory of the Grand Duke, and 
with a view to conceal their real deſtination ſpread 
a report that theſe troops were intended to pene- 
Nate 
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trate into the ſouthern parts of the Eccleſiaſlical 
States. But they ſuddenly turned to the right, and 
entered Leghorn on the 27th. of June. [ Note g.] 
They drove the Governor, whom they did not find 
fuſficiently obedient, out of the place, and ſubſti- 
tuted-themſelves inſtead of the forces of the Grand 
Duke. That Prince in vain made repreſentations 
upon the violation of his territory and neutrality. 
The powerful arguments of the ſtrongeſt, and 
that ſupreme law the intereſts of the French Re- 
public were oppoſed to him. It did not however 
zeap all the advantages from that expedition, which 
its chiefs had promiſed themſelves. The Engliſh 
had been warned of what was preparing againſt them, 
and their ſhips had time to leave the port, carrying 
olf the greateſt part of the magazines and effeQs be- 
longing to the Government, and to the merchants 
of that country. Greatly diſappointed at ſeeing | 
their intended prey eſcape, the French, to make 
- themſelves amends, impoſed a heavy contribution 
on every thing in that town, which was ſuſpetted to 
be Engliſh property, and ſummoned the inhabitants 
under the moſt ſevere penalties to denounce what- | 
ever they knew to belong to the Engliſh. By this 
means they did not fail to draw pretty conſiderable 
-- | | profit 
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profit from the taking of Leghorn; and they gained: . 
beſides their chief object, which was to ſhut the 


port of that town agaihſt the fleets, both 1 


and mercantile of the Engliſh. ot 
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About the ſame time the French e ; 


afreſh the juſt conſequences of the rapine and: 
vexations which they exerciſed upon the conquered. 2h 
- countries. The inhabitants of a part of Romagna, 

| driven to deſpair by all which they were condemned 

to give, and to ſuffer, armed themſelves to the 
number of ſeveral thouſands, fell upon and maſſa- 
ered the French detachments employed in laying 
waſte their country. Buonaparte who did not 
chuſe to let this inſurrection go unpuniſhed, ſent 
an additional number of troops, who killed ſeveral | 
hundreds of the unfortunate Peaſants, and burnt 
the town of Lugo, as well as ſeveral villages [Note 
10.] Theſe ſanguinary and barbarous executions, 
although in part juſtified by the rights of war, raiſed 
a hatred and a deſire of vengeance in all thoſe parts 
of Italy occupied by the French to the higheſt” 
pitch. A great number of them fell victims in 
conſequence, and the Italian ſtiletto ſeconded = 
the climate, and the intemperance of the French 


concurred as powerfully as the Auſtrian ſword, 
„ Oo 
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to ve great conſupic of wen i in the French n 
in Italy. | 
Wut Buonaparte was thus a his em- 
pire in chat country, poſſeſſing himſelf of its ſpoils, and 
rendering himſelf an object of fear and hatred, his 
troops were catrying on the ſieges of Mantua, and 
of the caſtle of Milan. The latter place ſurrendered 
on the 2gth of June, twelve days after the trenches 
| were opened. The garriſon commanded by Ge- 
neral Lami, were made priſoners of war. I have 
not entered into any details of this ſiege, becauſe - 
it exhibited nothing remarkable, brought on no 
conſiderable action, and was attended with little 
blood ſhed on either fide. [Note 11.] | 
© Buonaparte being in want of the artillery ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on a ſiege, and of the requi- 
kite ſtores, had been compelled to content himſelf 
aſter the retreat of Mr. de Beaulieu into the Tyrol, 
Wich inveſting the town of Mantua; and he even 
had not been able to form the blockade but at 
a great diſtance on account Yer Ws 
of the place. | | 
Mantua has ſo much cenipled the attention 
of Europe, has been the aim of ſo many efforts, 
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long held in ſuſpence the fate of Italy, that thoſe 
readers who. are not well acquainted with the 
topographical and military ſituation of that town, 
may not be diſpleaſed to find here . 
of it. $52, 
This u town hich boalts of 3 Mania” 
pu the Etrurians before the Trojan war, is ſuuated 
upon a lake formed by the Mincio, twenty Italian 
miles in circumference, and two miles broad. It 
is large, well built, and contains a great number of 
.churches, of which ſome are very richly decorated, 
At the time when it ſtill belonged to the Dukes of 
Mantua [Note 13.] who reſided there, it reckoned 
upwards of 50,000 inhabitants; it does ppt now 
poſſeſs half that number. It has always. been for- 
tified, and its ſituation has made it conſidered in 
all Italian wars as the moſt important fortreſs in 
that country. It has ſuſtained ſeveral ſieges, and 
whenever it has ſurrendered, it has been more in 
conſequence of a blockade and want of proviſions 
than of open force, or the regular operations of art. 
Its chief means of defence conſiſts leſs in its ſoruſica - 
on than in the difficulties oppoſed to * 
LI and 


66 
and attacks of an enemy. The town being entirely 


ſurrounded by water and marſhes, is only to be 
arrived at by three bridges or principal cauſeways, 
which are covered by works raiſed at each of their ; 


extremities.” It communicates by theſe. ee 
wich the ſuburbs of St. George, St. Anthony, and 
la Favorite, which being capable of defence, muſt 


de carried by an enemy before he can approach the 


town. If once the beſiegers make themſelves maſ- 


ters of theſe ſuburbs, they may eaſily form and 


maintain the blockade of Mantua, but hey are 
ſcarcely moreadvanced towards the formation of a re- | 
gular ſiege, as they can only open the trenches upon 
the narrow front of the cauſeways which lead into 
the town, The. waters of the lake ſtagnating in 


ſummer, the place then becomes very unwhole- 
ſome, and thoſe of the inhabitants who are in eaſy 


circumſtances generally leave it at that time. This 


- unwhaleſomeneſs is not the leaſt of its means of 
defence: for it is impoſlible to beſiege it without 

_ - riſking the total deſtruftion of an army by ſickneſs, 
In almoſt every fiege this place has ſuſtained, peſ- 

„  tilential fevers have made great ravages, both a- 
- mongſt the aſkilants and defenders of it, = 


Thele ; 


„ 

Theſe conſiderations did not deter General Buo- 
naparte, who had been taught by paſt ſucceſſes to 
be confident of future ones. Aſter having car- 
ried ſome out poſts of the town, he opened the 
trenches: before it on the 18th. of July. But the 
difficulties attending the fiege, the fevers which 
broke out in his army, and the ſucceſsful ſorties 
of the garriſon, rendered the progreſs of the French 
extremely flow, and enabled the Count de Canto 
eee the . to n 
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A new army afſembled by the Auſtrians in Italy under 
te command of Field Marſhal Wurmſer---Opera- 
tons and firſt fucceſſes of that General---The fiege 
| "of Mantua raiſed by Buonaparte—Complete defeat 
e the, corps of General Quoſdanovich—Defeat f 
Mr. de Wurmfer at Caſtighone—Second defeat— 
:.. Repaſſing of the Mincio and the Adige, and re- 
entrance of the defiles of Tyrol—New infurreftion 
againſt the French—Plan formed by the French to 
unite all their armies in Germany—Battle of Ro- 
veredo Action at Baſſano—Arrival of Marſhal 
Wurmfer at Mantua Peace made by the King of 
Naples with the French Republic—Refuſal by the 
Pope o/ tie. conditions of peace preſcribed by them— 
* Renolt of the inhabitants of the Dutchies of Modena, 
Bologne, \ and Ferrarg—Origin of the Ciſpadan 


- 


Republic, . a 


Tur defection of the King of Sardinia, and 
the loſs of the Milaneſe, which reſulted from it, 
made known to the Court of Vienna when too late 

8 8 the 
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6 63 ” 
me inſufficiency of the troops which it had ſent imo; 
Italy. As it could not poſſibly acquieſce in leaving 
fo valuable a part of its dominions as Lombardy in 
the hands of the French, it reſolved to make the 
greateſt efforts for the recovery of that country. All 


the troops ftationed in Carinthia and Styria were 


fent by forced marches into the Tyrol. The in- 
-  hHabitants of the latter country having ſhewn' a diſ- 
| poſition to arm themſelves for the defence of it, 
ſome thouſands of them were equiped and formed 
into corps of chaſſeurs, a ſort of ſervice to which 
the Tyrolians are extremely well adapted. As all 
theſe different reinforcements would not however 
have made Mr. de Beaulieu's army fufficiently ſtrong 
to enable him to renew offenſive operations, the 
Cabinet of Vienna, attending to the moſt prefling 
concern, facrificed its plan of a campaign beyond 
the Rhine, to its perfonal and immediate intereſt in 
Italy. Field Marſhal Wurmſer, who commanded 
the Imperial army of the Upper Rhine, received an 
order to ſet off with more than 30,000 effective men 
for Italy, and there to replace General Beaulieu. 
The months of June and july paſſed away before | 

theſe different corps of troops could form a junction, 
or be ſufficiently recovered from the fatigues of ſo 
. long 


( 64 ) 
long a march, and put in a ſtate to aft. - Teri tho: 
ſand men out of the go, ooo who had come from the 
army of the Rhine, were left in the Biſhopric of 
Inſpruck to obſerve a French eorps, which menaced 
it; and on the agth of July - Marſhal Wurmſer be- 
gan his march againſt the French, at the head of an 
army of 47,000 men. He divided it into three 
principal bodies. That of the right, conſiſting of 
17 battalions and 14 ſquadrons, direct ed its march 
along the lake of Garda to Salo and Breſcia: that 
of the left cemmanded by General Mezaros, con 
fiſting of 5 battalions and 7 ſquadrons, marched by 
Legnago towards the Po; whilſt Marſhal Wurmſer 
with 29 battalions, and 14 ſquadrons, commanded 
by Generals Melas and - Davidovich, advanced to 
the Mincio with the center, to attack in front the 
enemy's army between Mantua and Peſchiera. 
This diſpoſition met at firſt with the greateſt 
ſucceſs. The column on the right under the orders 
of General Quoſdanovich, being divided into ſeveral 
ſmall columns, ſurpriſed and forced the important. 
| Poſts of Salo and Breſcia, where it made priſoners 
2, ooo men, three Generals as well as a great num- 
ber of officers. The next morning this corps 
advanced on the roads from Breſcia to Mantua, 


| and 
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FRY Verona to ws the French on A rear, and 


to favour the attack made by the center column. 
- This latter had not been leſs ſucceſsful in what it 


had undertaken. On the 29th and goth it forced 


all the enemy's poſts along the Adige, took 1, 500 
men as well as 10 pieces of cannon, and drove back 
the French as far as the Mincio. 8 „ A e 00 

Buonaparte being victoriouſſy attacked at al 
points, and threatened with being ſurrounded by 


the Auſtrian columns, in the night of the giſt, 


precipitately raiſed the ſiege of Mantua, which was 
ſo far advanced that the approaches were-within 100 
-paces of the covered-way. The garriſon attentive 
to all the movements of the beſiegers made a vigor- 


ous ſortie whilſt they were retiring; fell upon their 


rear guard, took 600 men, and made themſelves 
maſters of all their artillery, and all the ammunition 


of the ſiege, conſiſting of 134 cannons and mortars, 


and 140,000 ſhells or balls. It employed itſelf im- 
medliately in deſtroying the works, which had been 
raiſed either for the purpoſe of the ſiege, or for thoſe 


of the-blockade.—Placed between the two, columns 
of Generals Wurmſer and Quoſdanovich, Buona- 
parte ſaw the whole danger of his ſituation, and was 


ſenſible that if he gave theſe two Generals time to 
Mm form 
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form a junction, and to combine their attacks, it 
would be almoſt impoſſible for him to make head 
againſt both of them at onte. He then took the 
| only courſe which could fave his army, and pro- 
ferve the Milaneſe. He judged that by concentrat- 
ing his forces, and advancing rapidly againſt the 
corps of Mr. de Quoſdanovich, he might defeat him 
before he could be ſuccoured by Mr. de Wurmſer. 

In confequence of this plan Buonapatte marched 
on the goth at night with the greateſt part of his 
forces again Mr. de Quoſdanovich, whoſe corps was 
divided, and ſtationed at ſeveral different points, by 
which he was endeavouring to rejoin Mr. de Wurm - 
fer. Buonapant cauſed all theſe detachments to be 
attacked ſucceſſively at Lonado, Montechiaro, De- 
zenzano, Breſcia and Salo, on the 31ſt of July, 
the 1ſt, ad, and gd of Auguſt. Some of theſe 
actions were to the advantage of the Auſtrians, but 
the greater number to that of the French. The 
moſt obſtinate and moſt bloody of all was that 
Which took place on the gd before Dezenzano. 
_ $:000 Auſtrians being attacked by 10,000 French, 
defeated them, and made priſoner a General, and 
tome hundreds of men. But the French corps 
having rallied and having been reinforced by freſh 
ö troops, 


4 
troops, re- attacked the Auſtrians. The latter made 
along and courageous reſiſtance ; but being at laſt _ 
overpowered by numbers, by heat, and the fatigue 
occaſioned by a continued march of four days and 
four nights, were almoſt all killed or made priſoners, | 
The Auſtrian regiment of Klebeck loſt on this 
occaſion more than 1,000 men, who were deprived 
of all badily ſtrength either to defend themſelves, 
or even to fly. After a* ſeries of ations for four 
days, the different corps of Mr. de Quoſdanovich's 
columns were entirely defeated, diſperſed, and 
obliged to make their eſcape as they could into the 
mountains of the Tyrol. Near one half was killed, | 
or fell into the hands of the French; who purchaſed 
however theſe advantages by the loſs of a great 
number of men, and of ſeveral Generals. _ ; 
Delivered from one part of his enemies, and 
having no longer any thing to fear for his rear, im- 
mediately after the firſt ſucceſſes obtained againſt 
| Mr. de Quoſdanovich, Buonaparte, leaving only 
a ſmall body of troops completely to drive this 
General back into the Tyrol, haſtened his return 
with about 28,000 men to go againſt Marſhal 
Wurmſer. The latter, after having paſſed the 
Mincio, was advancing with 18, ooo men, to en- 
| Mme deavour 


— yy 
deavour to effect a junction with Mr. de Quoſ- 
danovich. On the gd of Auguſt Buonaparte met 
| near Caſtiglione the advanced guard of Mr. de 
Wurmſer, Which had gained a ſlight advantage on 
that day, and had taken 2 or goo men, and ſome 
pieces of cannon. He inſtantly attacked with his 
whole force this advanced guard, compoſed of 
3,000 men, commanded by General Lyptay. This 


brave General oppoſed the firmeſt reſiſtance, diſ- 
"5K puting the ground inch by inch, to give time to Mr. 
| de Wurmſer to come to his aſſiſtance. The latter 
however not arriving, and the French aſſailing | 
| General Lyptay on all ſides, he found it impoſſible | 


to hold out any longer, and came forward with his 
> - officers to ſurrender themſelves to the French. But 
at this moment, the latter perceiving at a diſtance 
the Auſtrian cavalry coming up on a gallop, re- 
treated precipitately to take a freſh poſition againſt 
the new troops who were coming to attack them, and | 

fell back before General Lyptay, who was advancing 
towards them to lay down his arms. The main body 
of Mr. de Wurmſer's army arrived in the interval; but 
before. it could form in order of battle, Buonaparte 
attacked it with impetuoſity. The | Auſtrians did 

not give way ; but , fatigued by a long march 
made 


( 269) 

made during extreme | heat, not being | formed, 
and engaging in an unconnefted manner, and 
without any determinate object, againſt an enemy 
which had the advantage of ground, and whoſe diſ- 
poſitions were before made, all that they could do. 
was to maintain themſelyes in the diſadvantageous po- "i 
ſition which they occupied. They had been even 
on the point of being driven from it, but having 


fortunately planted 12 pieces of cannon om an emi- | 

nence which ſupported their left, their fire ſtopped” - 
the French, and prevented them from penetrating ill 
into the plain which ſeparated the right and the | l 

left of the Auſtrians. Buonaparte wrote word that i 
they loſt on this day 20 pieces of cannon and 7,000 | | « 
men, of whom 4,000 were made priſoners, I 1 | | 
can affirm that their whole loſs did not exceed "i 
2,600, and that of the French was at leaſt-' as 'l 
great. | "I 1 
| | The two armies paſſed the night within muſquet 1 : 
ſhot of each other. They were ſo overcome with 18 
fatigue, that they made no movement whatever. j qF 
That which could have had the greateſt phyſical 9 
ſtrength to attack the other, would have been ſure | i 
of deſtroying it. They paſſed the th without com- | 
ing to blows. The French employed it in putting | f 
, 5 | them- | : 
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themſelves in order, and poſting themſelves ad- 
vantageouſly. The Auſtrians on the other hand 
made no new diſpoſition, and remained in the bad 
Gtuation in which they had engaged the day before. 
They | contented themſelves with forming the plan 
of a general attack for the th. But Buonaparte 
did not wait for it, and haſtened to take advantage 
of the ſuperiority of his force, and the faults of his 
enemies. On the 5th in the morning he attacked 
with vigour the whole line of the. Auſtrians, whoſe 
left he had turned, and whoſe rear was threatened. 
by General Serrurier, who was coming from the 
Po with one diviſion. The Auſtrians fought with 
their uſual, valour, but every advantage was fo en- 
tirely on the {ide of the French, that victory could 
not eſcape them. If they had ſucceeded in piercing 
into the plain, all had been-over with the Auſtrian 
army. All the officers who were about Mr. de 
Wurmſer preſſed him for a long time in vain to 
give orders for a retreat, which was become indiſ- 
penſable; This brave, but too old commander, - 
could not bring himſelf to decide on it. The 
-Engliſh Colonel Graham had at length the good 
fortune. to determine him to it, and thus to ſave 
the Auſtrian army from total deſtrudion. But the 

= | | French 
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French had already gained ſo many advantages, 
and che ground was ſo favourable for them, that 
the retreat could not be made without great diſ- 
order and loſs. It coſt them near 3,000 men in 
killed wounded: and priſoners, 0 piccegat cannon, 0 
and a great number of ammunition waggons. The | 5 | 
Auſtrians repaſſed the Mincio on the ſame day | 
at Valeggio, and encamped near that town. On | | 
the next and the following days they continued their i 
retreat, during which they had to ſuſtain many | 
actions, which coſt them ſome hundreds of men 
more, as well as ſome pieces of cannon. They 
did not ftop ill they reached the entrance into the SY 
Tyrol, to which Mr. de Wurmſer brought back 
not much more chan half of his army. However, | 
notwithſtanding the diſaſters which this General ex- 
perienced, he attained his principal object, which 
was to relieve Mantua. During the five or fix 
\ =; days that he was in full communication with this 
city, he had thrown into it conſiderable ſupplies of 
proviſions and ammunition, recruited the garriſon, 
and again enabled this place to reſiſt along blockade. 

Thus terminated this expedition, the preparations ; 15 
for, and firſt events of which, ſeemed to promiſe to 
the Auſtrians the recovery of the Milaneſe, The firſt 

. dif. 


=... 

.dfpofitions made by Marſhat Wurmſer were ex- 
cellent and perfectly executed. The reverſes 
-which- followed may be aſcribed principally to two 
cauſes: 1ſt. To the uſeleſs diverſion ' which Mr. 
de Wurmſer cauſed General Mezaros to make, 
vhoſe corps never fired a ſhot. ad. To his i im- 
prudence i in advancing with too ſmall a force be. 
yond the Mincio, though he had every reaſon to 
believe that Mir. de Quoſdanovich had been de- 
ſeated. If the Marſhal, ſatisfied with having in 
great part accompliſhed his object by the deliver- 
ance of Mantua, had, reſting his left againſt this 
place, continued behind the Mincio, he might 
have defended the paſſage of this river, have re- 
ceived all the re- inforcements which he expeQted, 
collected the remains of Quoſdanovich's corps, and 
in a ſhort time have formed a powerful army, and 
ſuperior in number to that of the French. Then be 
might have paſſed the Mincio in force, and have 
advanced beyond that river with — and 
2 probability of ſucceſs. 07 
Buonaparte, with no leſs expedition than jadx 
ment, took advantage of the faults and of the ſepara- 
| tion of the Generals Wurmſer and Quoſdanovich, 
gained two marches on the former, and fell un- 

expedtedly 
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expeAedly on the corps of the latter, which being 
too much extended, was eaſily defeated and diſſipated. 
The French General executed on this occaſion the 
fame manceuvre, to which he had before owed, 


and has owed fince, fo much ſucceſs. He was alſo" 


particularly affiſted by the preſervation. of the fort 


of Peſchiera, which defends the point of the Lake 


of Garda, at the ſpot from whence the Mincio iſſues, 


a fort which the Auſtrians could not get poſſeſſion 
of, and which a good deal embarraſſed their move- 
ments. The accounts from Buonaparte made the 


loſs of the Auſtrians amount, in this ſhort but me- 


morable expedition, to 70 pieces of cannon, a ſtill 


greater number of ammunition waggons, 6,000 men 
killed or wounded, and 15,000 made priſoners. 


This ſtatement was exagerated, but not ſo much 


as many others that have been tranſmitted by this 


General. I have before me a particular account, 


furniſhed by each regiment to General Wurmſer, 
and ſent by-him to the aulic council of war. The 
reſult is, that the Auſtrians loſt in theſe eight days 


of victories and diſaſters, 17,00 men, of whom 
391 vere officers. The loſs of the French however 


was not a great deal leſs; it certainly amounted to 


10,000 men, of whom 4,000 were made priſoners; 
; 1 Their 
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Their army ſuffered alſo cruelly from the heat and 
the forced marches which it made, and was in little 
leſs diſorder than that of their enemies. 

_  Buonaparte was in the courſe of ae en 
twice in danger of being taken. The officer who 
commanded the Auſtrian flotilla on the Lake of 
Garda, having on the giſt of July defeated that of 
the French, diſembarked his troops in the Pe- 
ninſula of Cermione, and placed them in ambuſcade 


on the road from Breſcia to Peſchiera. His ſoldiers 


had orders not to fire, and to ſtop none but ſuch 
as might ſeem to be of conſequence, In the 
evening the Generals Buonaparte and Berthier with 
their ſtaff returning from Breſcia, paſſed along that 
road, preceded by three Huſſars. The Croats 
who were in ambuſcade, hearing ſome cavalry 

arrive at a quick rate, ſprung on the high road 
and fired on the three Huſſars. Two of them 
they killed, but the third having been miſſed, he 
turned his horſe and galloped off crying out, Ce- 
neral, fave yourſelf: and the whole panty turned 
about, fled with precipitation, and had the good 
fortune to eſcape all the ſhots that were fired at 
them. They returned to Breſcia and took another 
road, which obliged them to make a tour of ſeveral 
. leagues; = 


* 
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leagues. On another occaſion Buonaparte was - 


within two minutes of being taken by the Auſ- 


trian Huſſars, at Goito. I dont think it ne- 


ceſſary to enter into any detail to prove the 


fal ſeneſs of the marvellous account ſent at this 


time by the French General to the DireQory. 
He wrote word, that being at Lonado with 
1,200 men, at the moment when 4,000 Auſtrians | 


were ſurrounding this town, he ſent them an 


crder to lay down their arms, which they in- 


ſtantly obeyed. The improbability of this event 
makes it unneceſſary to enter into any diſcuſſion 


about it. It was never heard of in the OT 


— 


army. 


The remainder of the month of cls paſſed 
away without any event of importance. It was 
ſpent by the reſpeAive armies in recovering from 
their fatigues and their loſſes. Marſhal Wurm- 


ſer was entirely occupied in recruiting the great 


diminution ſuſtained by his army, which by the 
end of Auguſt amounted to nearly | 50,000 men, 
Buonaparte alſo received new re-inforcements | 
from the army of Kellerman. He re-conſtrufted as 
the works neceſſary for the blockade of Mantua, 
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and employed himſelf in providing the means to 
ſecure the accompliſhment of new deſigns. 
Emboldened by the continual triumphs of their 
armies, and determined by the neceſſity of main- 
taining them at the expence of Europe, the 
Chiefs of the French Republic conceived at 


once the projet and the hope to unite on the 
banks of the Danube the three armies of Moreau, 
Jourdan, and Buonaparte, to invade the do- 
minions of the Houſe of Auſtria, to annihilate 
its ſupremacy over Germany, and to diſpoſe 
of the deſtiny and riches of. chat vaſt country. 
To realize this project as rath as it was gigantic, 
it was neceſſary that Buonaparte ſhould deſtroy 
the remainder of Wurmſer's army, ſhould force 
the paſſes of the Tyrol, and march into Bavaria 
to form a juftion with Moreau. More confi- 
dent, more able, and above all more fortunate 
than any of the Republican Generals, he haſ- 
tened to concur in the execution of this plan. 
Nate 13. 

On the 4th of September he attacked 1 
| whole line of the Auſtrians, and was fortunate 
enough to force it, after a reſiſtance which was 


pretty er at ſome points, but weak at 
, Sthers. 
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others. He wrote word that he had; * on 
this een 25 pieces of cannon, 60 ammu- 
nition waggone, 7 pair of colours, and 6.500 
men. He made himſelf maſter of the city of 
Trent, and of a great part f the Dane of that 
name. A 

At. the lame time that . was intent 
on penetrating into Germany, Marſhal Wurmſer 
being made acquainted with his deſign, had 
formed that of diſconcerting it by a diverſion | 
and a new attempt for the delivery of Mantua. 
He had calculated that. by advancing vith a 
part of. his army along the Brenta, and turning 
the right flank of the French, the latter would 
not dare to advance into Tyrol from the fear 
of ſeeing themſelves ſeparated ſrom the troops, who 
were beſieging Mantua. Mr. de Wurmſer had 
flattered himſelf that by this manceuvre he ſhould 
perhaps accompliſh the raiſing the blockade oof 
that place, and that at leaſt he ſhould retain Buo- 
naparte in Italy. 
It happened that theſe two 99 com- 
menced their operations on the lame day, and 
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Buonaparte. The latter learnt with aſtoniſhment 
the march of the Field Marſhal ; and as that Gene- 
ral had imagined, Buonaparte in ſpite of his laſt 
advantages, was obliged to ſuſpend his march in 
Tyrol io follow Mr. de Wurmſer. He came up 
with his rear guard on the 9th of September at 
Primolano on the Brenta, defeated it, and took 
(as he wrote word) 10 pieces of cannon, and 4,000 
men. He continued his purſuit the next day, and 
arrived at Baſſano the moment when Marſhaj 
Wurmſer quitted it, The latter purſued his march 
_ with rapidity, evaded three diviſions of the enemy | 
who attempted to ſurround him; defeated one of 
them at Cerea on the 1 1th, took 800 priſoners, and 
arrived at length under the walls of Mantua with. 
about 10,000 men. The French attacked him on 
the 13th; but he again defeated them, killed a 
great number of men, and took 1,500 priſoners 
with 10 pieces of cannon. : 
The junction of Mr. de Wurmſer with the gar- 
riſon of Mantua augmented its means of reſiſtance 
in caſe of a fiege, but diminiſhed in the ſame pro- 
portion thoſe which it could oppoſe to a blockade, 
ſince the number of mouths to feed was conſiderably | 
Go Accordingly, Mr. de Wurmſer thought 
leſs 


6 
leſs be eh the enemy than ef aint the 
greateſt poſſible quantity of proviſions and'forage. 
With this view he made during the month of 


Odober ſeveral excurſions in the environs of 


Mantua. This occaſioned ſeveral engagements with 
various ſucceſs, of which the only effect was to 


ſtraiten the Auſtrians more or leſs in their poſition 


without the works of the place; they were of no 
importance in any other light. i ; 


The unexpected operation executed by Mr. * 


Wurmſer, and the diſaſters which the French at 
the ſame time experienced in Germany, obliged 
Buonaparte to renounce the dgſign of penetrating 
thither. He then led back the greater part of his 


army round Mantua, after leaving two corps, one 


in the Trentino, and the other in Frioul, to obſerve, 


and keep in check the Auſtrians in theſe two coun- 


tries. ö 25 1 1s ' 

The month of Ot ober furniſhed no great mili- 
tary events, but it preſented political occurrences of 
great conſequence to the ſtate of Italy, and to the 
further progreſs of the war in that country. Of two 
armiſtices concluded in the month of June preced- 
ing between the French Republic on one fide, 


and the Pope and the King of Naples on the other, 
| e me 
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MF 
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the former was broken, and the ſecond was changed 
into a treaty of peace. However it made no altera- 
non in the relative ſituation of the Republic and the 


King of Naples, and was properly ſpeaking only a 


continuation of the armiſtice.” The King of Naples 


had” been induced to conclude it by the ſolicitation 
ol the Court of Spain, and by the fear that if the 


- Engliſh Jeft the Mediterranean, the city of Naples 


would be expoſed to the inſults of the French fleet. 
: The treaty of peace {ecured him from this; and 


this was the only advantage which the King of the 
two Sicilies reaped from that treaty. To the French 


it was more profitable. They detached from the 
coalition the moſt powerful Prince in Italy next to the 
Emperor, and had no longer reaſon to apprehend 
dhmat the King of Naples, who had for three months 
: 5 deen organizing a numerous army, would ſend a large 
I 5 body of troops acroſs the Pope's dominions to make 
: a poweful diverſion in favour of the Auſtrians, 
in the Dutchies of Ferrara and Modena. [ Note 14. ] 
The Pope had taken advantage of the armillice 
which he had concluded with the French to com- 


mence negociations for peace. To effect this he 


made many advances to the French Government: 
but the latter was little diſpoſed to make peace with 
5 a Prince 


* 
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a prince, from whom. it had nothing to fear, and of 
whom it had reſolved to make a prey. Unvilling 
however to incur the odium of perem ptorily re- 
| fuſing the propoſitions for peace made by the Pope, 
the Directory choſe rather to elude them, and 
cauſed propoſals for peace to be preſented to him, 


lt once ſo burdenſome and ſo; humiliating, that no- 


| withſtanding the invaſion of his dominions, the dan- 
gers he incurred, and the weakneſs of his means of 
defence, he could not reſolve to accept them. One 
is at a loſs which moſt to wonder at, the deſpotiſm, 
the ignorance, or the folly, which dictated the 
thirty-three articles propoſed by the F rench to a 
prince, who had never declared war againſt them; 
articles on which he was left no option but that of 
abſolute aſſent or refuſal. Never did any conqueror 
reduce his enemies to ſuch extremities. It e 
however that his Holineſs, was only determined to. 
a reſuſal, by thoſe articles which concerned, us EP 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction; the acceptance of which would, 
have deſtroyed. the doctrine of his infallibility, and 
the baſis of his Spiritual Empire. 3 wes 
| The: French about the ſame time "ty to 
realize their projet, which had been long, de + 


of ** republics in Italy. 133 004 ox 
Oo | | They 


x . * 


| They bad Aclayed 1he-execution of ihis plan, 
a merely to gain ſufficient time to reap the fruits of 
their victories. They had begun by levying exor- 
bitant contributions in the conquered countries, 
and by completing the ſupply of neceſſaries requiſite 
| for the maintenance of their army. When they had 
_ exhauſted all the countries occupied by their troops, 
and had drawn from them, partly by contributions, 
partly by the ſale of armiſtices, every thing which 
they were capable of furniſhing, they proceeded to 
mature thoſe ſeeds of inſurrection and democracy 
which they had ſown in Italy. They excited the peo- 
ple to abjure the laws of their country, and to 
adopt the revolutionary forms of Government. 
They took care at firſt not to call to independance the 
inhabitants of Lombardy, over whom they ſtill wiſhed 


to preſerve the moſt abſolute authority. They began 


by cauſing a revolt amongſt the ſubjetts of the Duke 
of Modena, whom they did not find ſufficiently 
dependant on themſelves, notwithſtanding the rigour 
of the armiſtice which they had granted him. The in- 
habitants of the town of Reggio were the firſt to ſet an 
example of inſurreftion; this was quickly imitated by 
ſeveral towns throughout the Dutchy of Modena. 
The troops of the Duke were driven out, his agents 
TO | 9 ©) —ä— 


5 - 
. N 


were deprived of tbeir offices, abd his governments : 
* was replaced by a democratic adminiſtration. ” Its —_ 
| chiefs haſtened to ſolicit the ſupport of ihe pro- 


teftors of the liberties of the people, which was 
immediately granted them; and notwithſtanding the 
neutrality agreed upon with the Duke, that Prince 
was declared in a ſhort time after to have loſt the 
confidence of the French Republic. 

we example ſet by the inhabitants of the Duichy 
of Modena, and the certainty of being protected by 


the French, encouraged the towns of Bologna and 
Ferrara to overturn their governments, and to put - 
themſelves in a ſtate of revolution. No time was 


loſt by the French in rendering the revolt general, 


and in drawing from it all the advantages which they 


had promiſed themſelves. They convinced the in- 
ſurgents of thg neceſſity of Taking up arms if they 


viſhed to preſerve their liberty, and pointed out to 


them how much it was their intereſt to defend thoſe 
wha had enſured it to them. Thus they armed 
ſeveral thouſands of the inhabitants of the revolted 
countries, trained them to the military profeſſion, 


and joined them to their troops. The aim of he 
French was partly to compenſate by this reinforce- 


ment, for the exceſſive diminution which their 
Dos - army 


WW 
army had ſuſtained in battle and through ſickneſs; 
and to acquire an augmentation of forces to reſiſt the 
new attack prepared by the Auſtrians. The French 
calculated that the fear of again falling into the 
power of their ſovereign, would urge theſe auxi- 
laries to make the greateſt efforts; who though not 


yet inured to war, had the great advantage of being 

| proof againſt the climate. The example of the 

Fͤtrench National Guards, ho vere become good 

troops in a ſhort time, led them to ſuppoſe, that the 
habits. ofa camp, and a few engagements would have 

the ſame effect upon thoſe of Italy, and would ren- 

der them capable of defending in future their own 

independence. 
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F 5 ory xa F 
The Or aſſemble # hk army in the Frioul 
and Tyrol, under the orders of Lieutenant Generals 
Alvinzy and Davidovich.— Poſition and ſtrength. of 
the French army. March r Mr. d Alvinzy Battle 
of Fonteniuu--Succgſ of Mr. Davidovich. on the 
Upper Adige.—Battle of Arcole, and retreat of Mr. 
d Alvinzy Mew fucceſſes of Mr. Davidovich-—He 
is compelled: to retire to Alla:—Cauſes of the mis- 
| omg of the Auſtrians-—Faults committed by 
Generals Davidovich and. e ble mw of 
Buonaparte. | 
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WI ILST the French were thus ſpreading con- 
fufion throughout the northern parts of Italy, and 
were raiſing up new enemies againſt the- Auſtrians, 
the latter were collecting the means of making 
a third attempt to reſcue Mantua, and to re- conquer 
the Milaneſe. All the regiments which had ſuffered 
in the months of Auguſt and September were re 
aL, and 25,000 Tu troops were ſent into the 

Frioul. 
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Frioul and the Tyrol. Theſe different corps found 
themſelves capable of acting by the end of Ofo- 
ber, and began to be in motion on the 31ſt of the 
ſamemonth, under the 5 of Lieutenant General 
Alvinzy. This General ſet out from F rioul with 
$0,000 men, traverſed the Treviſano, and direQed 
his courſe towards the town of Baſſano, ſituated 
upon the river Brenta; at the ſame time that ano- 
ther corps of about 20,000 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant General Davidovich, left the environs 
df Botzen, marched along the Adige, and bore upon 
the town of Trent. The French army was then 
diftiibuted in the following manner: 15,000 men 
occupied the banks of the Brenta, 10,000 defended 
the approach to the town of Trent; 25,000 formed 
or covered the blockade of Mantua, where Mar- 
ſhal Wurmſer was ſhut up with more than 20,000 
men, and 10,000 others, either French or Italians, 
were diſtributed as garriſons in the towns of Milan, 
Balor, Ferrara, and Leghorn. r 
In recapitulating the numbers of the reſpedite 
forces, it appears that the Auſtrians had nearly 
70,000 men, and that the French had 60,000, of 
which only 50,000 could be brought into action. 
[Note 15. | 


On 


69 


On the 34 of November, Gnu Alvinzy | 


arrived on the banks of the Brenta, forced the 


paſſage. of that river, and poſted himſelf with 


12,000 men at Baſſano. He placed a like num- 


ber at Fonteniva, under the orders of Lieute- 


nant General Provera, and the reſt of his army 


was employed either in covering his left, or in 


forming his communication with Mr. Davidovich. 
In the night of the gth, Buonaparte left Vi- 


cenza, where be had re- united the diviſions of 
his army which occupied Ferrara, Legnago, 


Verona, and Montebello, and attacked the 


corps of General Provera on the morning of the 


th. Both udes fought with the greateſt ani- 
moſity, which rendered the combat for a long 
time doubtful, and at che ſame time exceſſive 
bloody. 4,000 Auſtrians and an equal number 
of French, were either killed or vounded. 
One of che French Generals, called la Nuſſe, 


was wounded and made priſoner. The Repub- 
licans, ſucceeded at length in driving back 


the Auſtrians beyond. the Brenta, and in break 
ing down che bridge at Fonteniva. 
Generals Alvinzy and Provera, bad ae 
| nearer to. one another, and were preparing to 
renew 


— - 
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renew the: engagement on dhe 7th, when they 
vperceived: that the French had abandoned the 
field of battle. Bounaparte had been induced 
to it, on hearing of the reverſes which his troops 
had ſuſtained in the Trentino. They had been 
defeated on the ad and 3d by General Davido- 
vich, who had taken 1,000 priſoners, and had 
made himſelf maſter of the town of Trent. That 
General attacked the French again on the 6th 
and 7th, routed them after a very ſmart action, 
killed and wounded 2,000, took 1,000 more 
| priſoners, and purſued the reſt as far as Riyoli 
and la Corona. ¶ Note 16. 

General Alvinzy wiſhing to take advantage 
of the retreat of the F rench, and of their defeat 
in the Trentino, ſet out on the. 7th from the 
banks of the Brenta, continued his march the 
8th, and took poſſeſſion of the town of Vicenza, 
which the French had abandoned. On the gth 
and 10th he ſtill gained ground, and diſlodged 
the enemy from Montebello, who retired be- 
tween that town and Verona. On the 11th, 


an action of no conſequence took place with the 
advanced guards. On the 12th, the two armies 
found themſelves in preſence with each other, 


and 


1 a 
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and came to ation, The French met with 


ſome ſucceſs at firſt, but they did not maintain it, 
and the action terminated in favour of the Auſ- 
trians, who compelled their enemies to fall back 
into the town of Verona. The Republican Ge- 
neral Launay was killed in this affair, and two 
others were wounded. On the 1gth, General 
Alvinzy made ſome movements, in order to 
draw nearer to Mr. Davidovich, and to enable 
himſelf to combine his operations with thoſe of 


that General. In the night of the 19th Buo- 


naparte filed a large column of troops along 
the Adige, conſtrufted a bridge of boats over: 
that river-at Ronco, and marched towards Vil- 
lanova. His project was to ſurprize the rear 
of the Auſtrian army, and to carry off their 


baggage and their train of artillery; but he could 


not ſucceed in this attempt, having been ſtopped 


during his march by a corps of the enemy en- 


trenched in the village of Arcole, which is ſur- 
rounded with moraſſes and canals. This ad- 


vantageous poſition was well defended by the 
Auſtrian troops who occupied it, and maintained 
by them the whole day, againſt the attacks of 


almoſt the whole French army. In vain did 
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their Generals put themſelves at the head of 
their columns, animate them by their words, and 
draw them on by their example: in vain did 
General Buonaparte harangue his ſoldiers, remind 
them of their victory at Lodi, call for the ſame 
exertions, and promiſe them the ſame ſucceſs : 
In vain did he lead them ſeveral times himſelf 
to the attack of the bridge of Arcole: overpow- 
ered by a dreadful fire of grape and muſquet ſhot, 
they were compelled to give up all hopes of 
earryingthe bridge and village of Arcole by ſtorm. 
They were great ſufferers in theſe imprudent at- 
tacks in which five of their Generals were killed | 
or | wounded. Whilſt Buonaparte obſtinately 
perſiſted in re- acting the affair of the bridge of 
Lodi, and was facrificing without advantage to 
himfelfthe blood of his Generals and ſoldiers; a 
diviſion of his army which he had detached, had 
croſſed the Adige much lower down. After 
having made an extenſive circuit, in order to 
turn the village of Arcole, it attacked that place 
on a weak point, and made itſelf maſter of the vil- 
lage in the night, where it took 5 pieces of cannon, 
and 400 men. General Maſſena at the ſame 
ume obtained a light advantage over a ſmall 
body of Auſtrians, 


General 


ö 


„ | 
General Alvinzy having advanced with all 
his forces upon the points menaced, promoted the 
views of Buonaparte, who wiſhed to draw him to- 
wards the lower Adige; in order 'to prevent his 
junction with General Davidovich. The ap- 
proach of the Auſtrians obliged the French to 
evacuate the village of Arcole in the night of the 


14th. In the morning of the 15th, an action was 


commenced which laſted the whole day, without 
having any deciſive or even important reſult. It 
was however of ſome advantage to the F rench. 


On the following day the 16th, the Auſtrians at- 


tacked the whole line of the French army. They 
at firſt compelled the center and right wing of the 
enemy to give ground, but the F rench baying 
rallied, and the Auſtrians being unexpeRtedly 


taken in flank by a corps of troops concealed in a 
wood, and in the rear by another column which had 
turned their left, they were put to the rout, driven 


from the village of Arcole, and compelled to retire 
in diſorder to Bonifacio. 

In the account given by Buonaparte to the 
Diredtory of theſe three engagements, . he ſlated 
that he had made between 4 and 5,000 priſoners, 


killed and wounded 8,000 men, and taken 18 


pieces of cannon. He concl led his letter with 


wid? | P p 2 al. 
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aſſuranees that he ſhould be maſter of Mantua within | 
fiſteen days. No doubt this eſtimate of the loſs of the 
Auſtrians was exagerated ; [ Note 17.] their Generals 
however acknowledgedit to have been very confider- 
able on theſe three days, and above all on the laſt. 
But at the ſame time they aſſerted, that that of the 

French was not inferior, which it is eaſy to believe 

when we read even in the very letter of General 
Buonaparte, that it was in reality à combat a mort: 

that 15 of his Generals were killed or wounded, and 
that there were none who had not their cloaths 
pierced with bullets. All accounts agree in re- 
preſenting theſe three actions as the moſt bloody in 
the whole campaign. 

The Day after the battle of Arcole, the Auf. 
trians retired towards Vicenza. They were feebly 
purſued by the French, who did not follow their 
' viory, either becauſe it had too much weakened 
them, or on account of the reverſes which they had 
ſuſtained on their left, With a view partly to de- 
. Prive them of the fruits of the victory of Arcole, 
General Davidovich attacked on the 17th the 
French Troops left on the upper Adige, under the 
orders of General Vaubois. He defeated them 
completely, drove them from the entrenched heights 
of Rivoli, and ſiezed the important poſt of la 

Chiuſa. 
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Chiuſa. He purſued the Republicans as far as 


the heights of Campara, and took from them 1 
pieces of cannon, and 23000 men, amongſt whom - 


were the Generals La Valette, and Fiorella. NI. 
Davidovich on the day following, (the 8th) 
again attacked the French with equal ſucceſs; and 
although they had been re-inforced during the night, 
repulſed them as far as Pelchicra, and advanced: to 
Caſtelnuovo. | | EN 


Theſe two advantages obtained one after the 
other by Mr. Davidovich, were ſo much the 


more important as they placed that General on the 
rear of Buonaparte's army, as well as on that of the 
troops who blockaded Mantua. Mr. Davidovich 


was now within a few leagues of that place, and to 
enable him to arrive there he had neither any river 
to paſs, nor any conſiderable defile to force. The 


Auſtrians had not yet been fo near raiſing 'the 
blockade of Mantua, and they had reaſon to es: 


that they ſhould accompliſh it. 4, 1 


Alarmed at the ſucceſſes of General oven | 
and foreſeeing the whole extent of thoſe conſequences 


| Which might ariſe from them, Buonaparte had no 
heſitation in renouncing the advanta ges which 


might have been derived from the victory of 


Areole. 


* 


6 8 
Aregle. He marched immediately on his left 
with, too diviſions of bis army, joined them to 
that of General Vaubois,-and attacked on the 21ſt 
General Davidovich on the heights of Campara. 
The latter finding himſelf very inferior in number, 
nid not attempt to make any great reſiſtance, and 
retreated towards Rivoli, and from thence towards 
Dolce, Peri, and Alla. A corps of 4,000 men, 
commanded by General Augereau, had marched 
from Verona, wich the intention of advancing di- 
realy againſt Borghetto and Alla, with a view of 
cutting off the retreat of Davidovich's corps ; but 
it was ſtopped the. whole of the 21ſt, and the night 
following, by a ſmall corps of 800 men, com- 
manded by Colonel Luſignan, who kept it in check till 
Mr. Davidovich had arrived at Alla with the whole 


5 | artillery and baggage. Buonaparte nevertheleſs 


.. Wrote word that he had taken in this affair 1,500 
men, with two trains of pontoons, beſides baggage. 
The author is enabled from the moſt authentic 
information to aſſert that he did not take near ſo 
great a number of men, and to affirm with equal 
confidence that, which Buonaparte took care not 
to publiſh, which is, that between the 4th and the 

& 8 ; | 21ſt 
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21ſt of November the corps of Mr. Davidowih' L 


alone took” 22 pieces of cannon, and. more than 
4,000 men, and that he did not loſe in the fame 
| ſpace of time more than n they and 3 only 


Cannon. {29 © 


In looking for the ck wiikch produced the 
failure of this expedition, we perceive that we muſt 
5 again attribute the diſaſters of the Auſtrians to the | 
diviſion of their forces, and to the too great extent 
of their front of attack. It is probable that if after 
che battle of Baſfano Mr. d'Alvinzy bad drawn 
nearer to Mr. Davidovich, ' theſe two Generals 
united, and ſuperior in numbers to the French, 
would have been enabled to repulle them beyond 

the Adige, and afterwards beyond the Mincio. 
This fault is after all not the only cauſe of the iſſue 
of this enterpriſe.” The beſt informed officers of tlie 
Auftrian army in Italy attribute it principally to two 
things. Firſt, to the ination in which General 
Davidovich remained from the -gth to the 17th of 
November ; an inaction, which cannot be juſtified, 
and which permitted Buonaparte to direct almoſt 
his whole force. againſt Mr. d'Alvinzy. Secondly, 
to the refuſal of the latter General to form a junction 
by a forced march in the ni ght with Mr, Davidovich 


who 


Jn — rr . 
- 
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who, was already on the other fide. of the Adige 
near Rivoli; a junction, which would without 
doubt have overthrown the few obſtacles which 
exited from thence to Mantua. The conduQ of 


Generals Davidovichand Alvinzy on this occaſion, 


which ſeems to have ariſen rather from vant of in- 
clination than of capacity, was ſo much the more 
unſkilful, if it was not culpable, as their firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes had removed the principal difficulties; and as 
being ſuperior in force, they no longer wanted any. 
thing but ſome degree of mutual underſtanding, : and. 
ſome addivity to deliver Mantua, an object for 
which the Emperor had entruſted them with near. 
50,000, and employed all his military reſources. | 
\ Buonaparte during the fifteen days which this 


expedition laſted; ated as he had invariably done 


from the commencement of the campaign. He 
exerted himſelf conſtantly to prevent the two 
corps of his enemy from forming a junction; ad- 
vanced like lightning ſometimes againſt the one, 


ſometimes againſt the other, always attack ing their 
weakeſt point, and puſhing his ſucceſſes as far, and 
with as much vivacity as poſſible. In this manner 


although he had upon the whole fewer men than the 
Auſtrian Generals, he found himſelf when oppoſed 
A 2 to 
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to either of them ſeparately, equal and ſometimes 


even ſuperior in number. The frequency of his at- 
tacks, and the bravery of his troops ſecured the. 
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ſucceſs of this manœuvre, and gave him the victory. | 
We muſt likewiſe add that the Auſtrians were, as ö 
it appears, as ill informed of Buonaparte's , move i 


ments, as he was well informed of their's; or that 

il they were not ignorant of them, ihey negleted i 
20 take advantage of thoſe moments, in which | "IM 
for the purpoſe of advancing in maſs at one Anglo [i 
point, he left others unprotefted.. 1370 
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20 NN ne. 2133; att; DzRe ligalil Þ _—_ V. 
Poſition f Peri re taten and again "ft" by Mr. 
*" Davidovick--Sorties of the garriſon of Mantua 
- Thaffion and poſition of the reſpective armies— 
© Miſſion General Clarke—Exhanufted Hate bf 
” Lombardy—New burdens impoſed by the French— 
Di ſcontent excited in conſequence— Ciſpadan Conven- 
tion-—Preparations for war made by the Pope 
New forties of Marſhal Wurmfer--The French 
take poſſeſſion of the Venetian citadel of Bergamo. 


G ENERAL Alvinzy having made ſome move- 
ments to draw nearer to the city of Verona, the 
French who had reaſon to apprehend being taken in 
Hank by that General, did not dare to run the riſque 
of maintaining themſelves in the * of Peri. 
They quitted it on the 22d of November, and on 
the ſame day Mr. Davidovich took poſſeſſion of it 
a ſeconi time with his advanced guard; he did not 
however keep it long, and was forced to abandon 

it three days > Mr. d'Alvinzy not having 
' = | continued 


6 wp ) 


continued to advance; and the French having take 
meaſares to ſecure themſel ves from that GCenerbl. 


Wurmſer made ſeveral ſorties from Mantua to 
cure ſubliſtence and-forage. - He made an attack 
with almoſt his Whole force on the 19th and gd of 


Nov on St. Antoine, and i Favorite," drove in 


the enemy's picquets -and had the good fortune td 
introduce into Mantua a conſiderable” quantity 
proviſiens Theſe enabled him to eteng uin 
Rtber his ente nil d = t ne ce 
- The fucceſſes ef Mr. Davi inc ween 


ach and'19th of November; having in ſorhe dtgrer 


made atnends for the diſaſters which Mr. d'Alvinzy 
had experienced during the ſame interval; and their 
army being ſtill in ſpite of its loſſes more numerous 
chan chat of the French, it was ſuppoſed that theſe 
Generals would quickly recommence offenſive oper- 
| ations. © But whether"they propoſed waiting for new 
reinforcements, whether they knew that the laſt 


forties of Marſhal Wurmſer ſecuredfor a long time 1 
Rill 40 come-theſubli ence of Mantua, or whether 


W were reftraiged by ſuperier orders, cbey under. 
' 24 


tothe talents und fortune of Bucnaparte, "Marſhal 
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took nothing during te month of November. The 
bad ſeaſon came on, and obliged them to paſs like. 
viſe the month of December in complete/inaQion, 
and in the ſame poſition which they occupied at the 


a ſemi· circle from the Lake of Garda as far as Mon. 


 celeze beyond the Piavego, occupying Arco, Alla, 
Baſſano, Vicenza, and Padua. The head quarters 
of Mr. d Alvinzy were at a 1 thoſe of Mr. 
Dayidovich at Alla. 4:1 dits's; 
2.» The French army ot inaBiive, and | 
| gemained {a for as long a time as the Auſtrians) and 
for the fame reaſons. || The line which it occupied 
extended, from the Lake of: Garda to Legnago, 
paſſing. through Rivoli, Verona and Montebello. 
The ſpace compriſed between the Auſtrian and 
French armies was . _ We advanced 
guards. e le Mk at tif 11 
General Alvinzy af; e bed i be 1 


you the cantonments of his army, went at the end of 
November to Alla to concert meaſures. there with 
Mr. Davidovich, and to make arrangements relative 


to the future ſubſiſtence, and diſpoſition of his 


army. At the ſame time Buonaparte ſet off for 


Milan, e view, of meeting in that place 
S901 _ General 


6 


General Qlarke; hem ihe executve diefe 

were ſending to Vienna with propoſals of a ſepa. 

nate peace. The ſtay which dhe latter made at 

Milan, and the reciprocal inaktivity in wich he 

two armies remained during this interval occaſioned 
it to be pretty generally believed that General 
Clarke had made known the object of his miſfion 
to Generals Buonapatte- and Alvinzy, and had 
engaged them to ſuſpend proviſionally all hoſtili- 
ties till the iſſue of his negociation- The tran- 
quillity which the armies enjoyed was more owing 
in reality to the rigor of the'ſeaſon, the  impoſli- 
/ | bility of adding in the mountains of Tyrol, and to 
wte expectation of reinforcements on both fides. 
With reſpe& to General. Clarke's miſſion; it proved 

in the ſequel, as ſhort as it was ineffetlual, dhe 5 
Court of Vienna having rejected the propoſals, and 

even refuſed to an the wn of en | 

- - Buonaparte was detained at Milan Gl mr a. 

dle of December, as well by a ſore in his leg, 

as by affairs relative to the ſubſiſtende of his ; 

army. It was in want of many articles of cloath- | 

ing and equipment. The adminiſtrators of pro- 

Vveoiͤſons likewiſeknew not in what manner to ſupply | 


— 


__ ) | 
N ese of the army. The contributions 
| were found to be diſſipated, and Lombardy was 
exhauſted hy tuo ſucotiſive requiſitions. | The 
panlieular axtarüths of the Generals and the com- 
and nat long before flouriſhing country. Tbe 
commiſſioners of che execuuve power Salieri, and 
his nephew Buona parte, had acquired. innnenſe 
xiches; and had fer he example of pillage. They = 
had been but td well imitated by che chief of the 
ared amamgſt chem the ſpoils of Kelyos m/s * 
ue .phwider of chat country was dhe only point 
on which Buonaparte was in agreement with the 
Generals under is orders. Theſe laſt incited and 
headed by Berhicr, [Note 18.] whoſe: talents and 
advice had not à lime contributed to the triumphs | 
f Buanapintc, diplaycd/:during chis interval of 
military ſtagnation the greateſt diſcontent agaizift that 
General. Their complaints were principally di- 
xeited againſt the imperious charabter of that young 
man, and againſt the indifference with which be 
had laviſhed during the whole campaign, the blood 
af his Generals! and his ſbldliers. The rumour of 
os difſantions having reached France, the di- 
rectory 


40 0 9 8 e 
dor dreading, « we conſequences” which. might | 
refult from ihem, took: medſuies] for ſurpraffiag 57 
nem. Ic obligedd/ Buondparte and /Berthier t 
write two letters, in Vhich they difavowed all m 
tives of diviſions which were faid 26 | &xiſth betweeis 
them. The injunttion. of the directors, the fas 
preme authority of Buonaparte, and the milnary 
| events which followed; kept within bounds: the 
; | ſpirit of jealouſy: and hatred, SRI 
chiefs of the French army. i ad 3h 
Its wants were ſo IS is French Go. 
ernment was ſo little in a condition to fupply-them : 
| | of itſelf, that however exhauſted Lombardy might 
be, Buonaparte was obliged to demand from it 
new ſacrifices. He convoked at Milan in the 
beginning of December, a general aſſembly of the 
nobility. and clergy of the Dutchy, and impoſed 
on the inhabitants a new contribution of 5,000,000 | 
| of French livres, and a levy of 25,0 mem, * 
Theſe two demands which che preſence of their con- 
querors prevented the Milaneſe from refufang pre- 
remptarily, excited. an univerſal diſeontent, ani 
there was every proſpett that. the execution: of 
them would. be attended wich the greateſt difficulty. || 
| Buonaparie did nat. find more 3 in the 
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inha bitants of Ferrara, Bologna, N on 


which be likewiſe laid proportionate contributions, 
and the inhabitants of which it was his intention to 


ſubjeR to military ſervice. ¶ The city of Lodi dif. 
tinguiſhed/ itſelf a ſecond time by a vigourous op- 
Poſition to the conquerors of the Milaneſe. It was 
accordingly placed in a ſtate of ſiege, that is to ſay, 
1 was delivered ur to the diſeretion of the Repub- 
l . e wok theſe. Tis 
| gourous meaſures io maintain and augment his 

umy, he employed himſelf alſo in extending and 
conſolidating the revolt of the inhabitants of the 
Dutchies of Modena, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
He aſſembled in the town of Modena a kind of fe- 
deral Convention, compoſed of nearly one hun- 
dred deputies, charged with the office of conſti- 
tuting the Ciſpadan Republic, and above all, of 
arming the greateſt number of men they could 
for the purpoſe of re-inforcing the French army. 
All the inhabitants of the cities and counties of 
Modena, Reggio, Ferrara, and Bologna, from 


4 eighteen to fifty years of age, received orders to 


arm, under pain, in caſe of diſobedience, of be- 
ing conſidered as enemies of their country and the 
public 


cy 


good. This nn adopted the PROT 
well as the prineiples of the National Convention 
of France. It ſormed alſo. committees of public 
Asch, and of general ſecurity, and employed _ the 
revolutionary means of its model. 

The Pope in refuſing to accede to the condlitiahd 
which the French Government wiſhed to impoſe 
on him, had not been blind to the dangers to which 
he expoſed himſelf, He was not ignorant that he 
French had reſolved if not to annihilate, at leaſt 
greally to circumſeribe his ſpiritual and temporal 
power, and that they would make the utmoſt ef. 


forts to penetrate farther into his dominions, to. 


plunder and to revolutionize tbem. Being con- 
{cious that he had done every thing to allay the 
ſtorm which depended. upon him, either in the 


character of a Prince, or of Head of the Church, 
he now thought only of employing all the means in 
his power to defend his exiſtence in theſe / two 


reſpetts. Being no longer able to reckon, at 
leaſt oſtenſibly, on the ſuecour of the King of 
Naples, and having reaſon to doubt the ſincerity 


\ 


of the interceſſion of the Court of Spain in his 


favour, he connected himſelf more clolely | with 


that of Vienna, and united his deſtiny with that 
N of 


* 


688 
of the latter power; He augmented his army, and 
placed it on a war eſtabliſhment, | Note 19.] and | 
ſought for extraordinary means of defence in the 
affefion of his ſubjeQs towards him, and in 
their hatred to the French. He exhorted all the 
inhabitants of the territories of the church to arm; 
and to induce them to do ſo, negleCted neither 
promiſes, nor privileges, nor rewards, tht fe 
He was well ſeconded by the zeal and patriotiſm 
of the higher ranks, and the opulent people. They 
readily employed their money and their influence 
In raiſing ſeveral corps of volunteers. The Princes 
of Colonna and Borgheſe each raifed a regiment at 
his own expence. The ſtates of the church af. 
ſumed all at once a military aſpe&, and their 
head after having ſhewn himſelf worthy of his ſpi- 
ritual elevation by his wiſdom and his attachment 
to principles, did himſelf no leſs credit as a Sove- 
reign by his courage and bis reſolution. On the 
a 20th of December he ordered a body of troops to 
march to Faenza, [Note 20.] and took meaſures 
that it ſhould amount in a ſhort time to 20,000 men. 
He gave the command of it to the Auſtrian Ge- 
neral Colli, (formerly the commander of the King 
of Sardinia's troops) who he had requeſted of the 

| Ws. 


— 


Pl 
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Emperor might be allowed to be placed at- the 
| head of his army. 55 r th . 

The inaQtion of the Generals Alvinzy my 
Davidovich, not allowing Marſhal Wurmſer to 
hope for a ſpeedy deliverance, he was din 6s 


bliged to rely on himſelf for providing means for 


the ſubſiſtence of the garriſon, and inhabitants of 
Mantua. He made ſeveral ſorties during the 


month of December. Thoſe of the 11th. and 
the 14th. were the moſt ſueceſsſul. His troops 


got poſſeſſion of ſome boits loaded with provi- 


ſion and ammunition deſtined for the F rench 


army. This reſource, joined to ſome thouſands 
of horſes which were in the place, delayed for 


ſome time the neceſſity of a ſurrender. | 
Buonaparte quitted Milan on the 16th, and 
proceeded to Verona. His army had been. con- 


_ fiderably- reinforced, partly by old troops from 


France, and partly by ſome. thouſands raiſed in 
the inſurgent countries. He had beſides re- 


ceived from Piedmont a train of battering ar- 


tillery; and it was ſuppoſed, that weary of wait - 
ing till famine might ſubdue Mantua, he had de- 
termined again to beſiege it in form: but the 
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certainty of his having ſhortly: to ſuſtain — 
attack on the part of the Auſtrians, prevented 5 
him from thinking of this enterpriſe, and he felt 
that the real mode of reducing Mantua, was to 
be again victorious. He negledted no-means to 
become ſo; he viſited the principal poſts of his 
army, and made diſpoſitions to be prepared for 
every event. He gave at the ſame time a freſh 
proof of the little reſpect be paid to neutral 
* by ordering a body of troops ſuddenly 
to enter the venetian Citadel of Bergamo, which 
commands the city of that name. To colour 
this violation of neutrality, he wrote to the Di- 
rectory that he had been determined to this mea- 
ſure by the unfriendly diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants of this province towards the French and 
to prevent the enemy's parties from diſturbing 
the communication between the Adige and the 
Adda. Many of his ſoldiers, he ſaid; had been 
aſſaſſinated by the people of the country, who 
favoured as much as' cata the —_ of the 
Auſtrian priſoners. . | 
On the igth of December General Adina; 
* of the famcus * —_— of that 
- 58985 name) 


— 


1 
name) who. commanded the right - witig of De- 
vidovich's army, reconnoitred beyond the Lake 
of Garda, and puſhed forward as far as the tou m 
of Breſcia. He met only ſome of the enemy 
vedettes, whom he took, At the ſame time Ge- 
neral Alvinzy detached a- body of troops from 
the left wing of his army, which paſſed the Adige 
at Boara, and directed its march towards the 
dutchies of Ferrara and Bologna, where the 
French were reinforcing themſelves. 
The object of the Auſtrians in making theſe 
movements on their right and left, was to draw 
the attention of the enemy to them, and to induce 
them to weaken their center. The march of 
General Laudohn towards Brecia and Bergamo 
was calculated to perſuade the French that the 
Auſtrians intended to carry the war to the 
Country between the Adige and the Oglio, as 
Prince Eugene had done in 1705, The object 
of ſending a body of troops into the countries of 
Rovigo and Bologna, was to cover the territo- 
ries of the Pope, to facilitate the junction of 
his troops with the Auſtrians, and to oblige the 
French to place a large part of their force at this 


point. 
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point. "Theſe preparatory diſpoſitions for the 
attack meditated by the Auſtrian Generals, had 


in part the effect which they promiſed themſelves 
from them. Buonaparte reinforced his poſts, as 
well inthe Breſcian as on the lower Adige. He 
was not however deceived as to the real inten- 
tions of the Auſtrians. It was eaſy for him to 
judge that they had no other object in view but 
the deliverance of Mantua: he therefore took 
his meaſures, ſo as to be enabled, when neceſ- 
ſary, to re-unite againſt them the greater part of 
his forces. | 
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The Auſtrians form a fifth army—Diſtreſs of 
| Mantua---Sortie of Marſhal Wurmſer ; and eſcape 


f the Engliſh Colonel Graham March and fuc- 
ceß of General Provera-Battle of St. Michael be- 
fore Verona. March and fucceſs of Mr. d Alvinzy—- 
Complete defeat of the Auſtrians at Rivoli and Co- 
rona—Buonaparte returns with reinforcements to 
the blockade of Mantua——M r. de Provera arrives 


before this place-His rear guard is taken, priſoners— 
His failure before the ſuburb of St. George—He is 

taken with his whole corps—Obſervations on the 

cauſes of theſe events--Loſs of the Auſtrians and 


the F rench. 


Tux Auſtrians had employed the end of Nov- 
ember and the month of December in forming a 


 fiftharmy. All the regiments had been completed; 
and General Frolich had joined Mr. Davidovich 


vith about 6,000 men. By the end of December 
"00 army was as ſtrong as it had been 


. before 
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| before the expedition in the month of November; 
and no exertions or expence had been ſpared to 
enable it to renew the campaign with advantage. 
The Generals were informed of the diſtreſs the City 
of Mantua experienced. They knew that the gar- 
riſon was altogether in want of many neceſſary arti- 
cles of ſubſiſtance, and was diminiſhed by ſickneſs 
and by ſervice. In order to give himſelf time to 
Vit the effect of the expedition which was prepar- 
ing, Marſhal Wurmſer had made on the agth of 
December a very vigorous ſortie. He had killed 
and taken priſoners a great many men: but this had 
been more brilliant than uſeful, the environs of 
Mantua being. ſo exhauſted- of proviſions, that the 
garriſon. could bring but a ſmall quantity into the 
place. Its critical ſituation did not allow General 


Alvinzy to remain any longer in a ſtate of ination; 
and he kept himſelf in readineſs to renew the cam- 


paign as ſoon as the ſeaſon would admit of it. The 
neceſſuy of haſtening appeared more preſſing on the 
arrival of the Engliſh Colonel Graham at head - 
quarters. This officer, who exerciſed with the 
army of Italy the ſame functions which Colonel 
Crauford;did with that of Germany, had followed 


Marſhal Wurmſer in all his expeditions, and had 
ey ſhut 
. $1915 5 | | - 
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hut himſelf up with him in Mantua. The great 
importance of the Auſtrian Generals being exaQtly 7 
informed of the ſtate ofthe garriſon determined Colo- 


nel Graham to take on himſelf the charge of carrying 
this information to them. He acquitted himſelf with 
addreſs and good fortune in this hazardous commiſ- 


fion. He left the city in diſguiſe on the night of the 
29th of December, and after having eſcaped the vigi- 

lance of the French patroles, arrived on the qthof Jan- 
Mr. 


uary at the head - quarters of the Auſtrians. 
d'Alvinzy received from him preciſe information of 


all that related to the city of Mantua and its gar- 
riſon. He learned that whatever might be the 


c:conomy. in the conſumption of the ſubſiſtence, it 


would be entirely exhauſted by the end of January. 


Theſe accounts did not admit of his loſing a mo 
ment; and it was reſolved to execute inſtantly the 


projected operations. Went, 
The Auſtrian army at that time amounted. to 


near go, ooo men. About 10,000 were before 


Padua under the orders of Lieutenant General Pro- 
vera; nearly 10,000 were at Baſſano, about half 
way between Mr. de Provera and Mr: d'Alvinzy, 
who vas in the Tyrol with more than 25,00 men. 
It was reſolved that General Provera ſhould begin 

„ the 
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the attack on the Lower Adige, while the center 
corps ſhould advance in force againſt Verona, and 
that the grand army ſhould put itſelf in motion in 
the Tyrol. The French army, notwithſtanding all 


ide reinforcements which it had received, did not 


exceed 40,000 men. Every n was in 
ſavour of the Auſtrians. 6 

On the. 7th of January the corps of Mr. 140 
"SM left the neighbourhood of Padua, CireQing 
ſelf againſt Porto Legnago. On the 8th he met 
the French, attacked and defeated them, though 
they made a vigorous reſiſtance. He took from 
them the poſts of Caſella, Meclara and San Salvaro; 
and ſorced them to retire to Bevilaqua. The enemy, 
baving been ' reinforced, endeavoured to recover 
the ground which they had loſt, but failed, and 
were again driven back to Bevilaqua; nor could 
they ſuſtain themſelves there, but fell back on Porto 
Legnago, where General Augereau was, who de- 
fended the Lower Adige with 10,000: men. Of the 
two French Generals Stever and Comus, the firſt 
was killed, and the ſecond wounded and made pri- 
ſoner on ihis occaſion, in which the Vienna Vo- 
Juntcers, who had lately joined the army, par- 
ticularly Gſtinguiſhed themſelves, On the day 


following 


. . Dn 
following, the gth, the Auſtrians purſued their ad- 
vantages, again attacked the French, and wich the 
ſame ſucceſs as the day before. They forced them 
from the villages of St. Zenon, Menerba, and Boſto, 

and drove them as far as Bonavigo, and Porto Leg- 

N nago, after having taken goo priſoners and 3 pieces of : 
cannon. "Theſe ſucceſſes brought Mr. de Provera 

2 40 the banks of the Adige, the paſſage of which he 
muſt neceſſarily force to be enabled to get to 
Mantua | 293 88 

Buonaparte was at Bologne, when he was in. 
formed (on the evening of the 10th of January) of 
the march and ſucceſs of Mr. de Proverai Not 
doubting but that all the reſt of the Auſttian army | 
was at the ſame time in motion, he renounced for 
the moment the affairs which had called him to Bo. 
logna. {Note 21.] After having cauſed 2,000 men 


| who were wich him in that city to march immediately 
| towards the Adige, he proceeded himſelf, firſt to the 
blockade of Mantua, and then to Verona. He 
reached this city in the morning of the 12th, at the 


moment when the diviſion of General Maſſena, who 
commanded there, was engaged with a part of the 
Auſtria column that had come from Baſſano. 
This corps, whoſe deſtination was to alarm the n, 
82 on 


r 

on his center, and to keep in check there a part 
ok his ſorces, had overthrown the advanced 
guard of Maſſena, and had driven it under Ve- 
rona. That General then marched out of the 
ton with all the troops that he had with him, and 
met the Auſtrians at the village of St. Michael. 

A very briſk action enſued, which was not de- 
cifively favourable to either party. The Au- 
ſtrians attained their double object, which was to 
occupy General Maſſena at this point, and then 

to favour the march of a part of the corps from 
Baſſano, which was going to re-inforce Mr. de 
Alvinzy, in the valley of the Adige. The French 
claimed the honour of victory in this action, and 
ſaid, that they had taken 600 men, and g pieces 
of cannon. They did not add that they had 


loſt an equal number of men and 4 pieces of 


cannon. After this affair, the Auſtrians marched 
back towards the mountains, and the French re- | 
ſumed their poſition before Verona. 
Whilſt the Auſtrians were thus engaging the 
right and center of the French to draw their at- 
tention and their force to thoſe. points, Mr. de 
'  Alvinzy commanded the principal attack on the 
upper Adige. He marched on the 14th. to 


Mon : 


TW 1 
Montebaldo ; and on the 12th made an attack on 


the head of the French line. The Auſtrians 


drove them from ſome entrenchments, but could 
not make themſelves maſters of the redoubts of 
Corona, which could not be attacked in front. 


i They turned them On the 13th, and ſucceeded in 


driving the enemy out of them, takin g near 1 F 


_ © priſoners. General Joubert, who commanded 


te F rench in theſe parts, fell back from Corona 


on Rivoli, which was by nature, as well as by 


the works which the French had raiſed, the 
ſtrongeſt point of their poſition on the upper 
Adige. | 4 8 
Buonaparte was as yet ignorant what were the 


real projects of the Auſtrians, they had attacked 
at the ſame time the right, the center, and the 
left of his line; and had ſhewn on theſe three 


points forces nearly equal. Their movements 
had been till then well combined and executed. 
Buonaparte, uncertain againſt which point the 
Auſtrians would direct their greateſt force, had 
not yet ventured to weaken any part of his line, 
and had remained in the center, at Verona, that 
he might be ready to march vith reinforcements 


either to the right, or to the leſt, as circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances might require. On the 13th at night he 


learned at the ſame time that General Provera had 
force dthe paſſageof the Adige, andthat General Jou- | 


bert had been driven from Corona. Theſe two checks 
experienced at once by both wings were calculated 
to increaſe Buonaparte's embarraſſments, and to 
double his uncertainty with reſpeR io the direction 


of the diſpoſable: troops which he had with him; 


but the report of the ſpies, and the conſiderable 


force which the Auſtrians had filed off towards 


Corona, left him no doubt of their deſigns, and con: 
vinced him that it was on the Upper Adige that 
they intended to make their principal efforts. 

In conſequence he inſtantly ordered the diviſion of 
General Maſſena to ſet out from Verona for Ri- 
vol; ſent directions to a corps which was at De- 


 ſenfaro to proceed to the ſame point; and after. 


having given inſtruttions for the meaſures to be 
taken on his center and his right, went poft himſelf 
with his whole ſtaff to Rivoli, where he arrived in 


the middle of the night. He immediately conſidered = 


bow he ſhould recover the important poft of St. 
Marco, which is the key of the valley of the Adige; 
2 poſt of which the Auſtrians had a few hours before 
obtained poſſcſkon. 

| | General 


= (. 319 ) 
General Alvinzy, who had concerted every 
ching to make a general atiack on the day following, 
paſſed this ſame night in making preparatory dif: 
poſitions for it. Ie had not ſuppoſed that Buon- 
aparte could have had time to reach Rivoli/withre- 
| inforcements; and believing that he ſhould have to 
do only with the diviſion of General Joubert, he 
had conceived the project of turning it, and the hope 
of cutting it off. The French occupied the ſerni- 
cirele of ynountains which ſurround the village and 
the valley of Rivoli, at the foot of which runs the 
Adige. Mr. &Alvinzy's plan was to turn this poſi- 
tion, by placing a column behind it, which ſhould 
eut off the road from Rivoli to Peſchiera and Caſ- 
telnuovo, and ſhouldatthe ſame time prevent General 
Joubert from receiving reinforcements, and from 
effecting his retreat. This General was to be at- 
tacked at the ſame time vigorouſly. in front; and Mr. 
d' Alvigazy flattered himſelf that he ſhould thus in- 
cloſe him between ſuperior forces, and break down 
in one day the principal barrier between him and 
Mantua. According to this plan he had detached a a 

corps of 4,000 infantry, which was to take a poſition 
on the 14th in the rear of General Joubert. : 


(320) 
As ſoon. as the French attacked, at four in the 
morning, the advanced poſts of the Auſtrians, and 
reaook. that of St. Marco, Mr. de Alvinzy perceived 
that be had been prevented, and that contrary to his 
expectations the French bad been re. inforced. 
All his diſpoſitions however having been made, 
and in part executed, he was obliged to make up 
his mind to engage in the poſition in which he had 
placed his army, although it ceaſed to be ſo ad- 
vantageous, fince the enemy had received ſuch re- 
inforcements. | The, battle. began warmly at about 
five o'clock in the morning. The Auſtrians 
vigorouſly attacked the left of the F rench, made it 
give way, and drove it from height to height. 
After having forced it entirely out of the line they 
proceeded againſt the center, which they likewiſe 
made fall back, which movement the right alſo 
followed. Buonaparte ſeeing himſelf on the point 


5 of being completely defeated, ordered a brigade of 


reſerve to march to the center, the defence of which 
he intruſted to General Berthier, and went him- 
ſelf to the left, which was loſing ground every mi- 
nute. At this moment, ſo critical for the French, 
General Maſſena appeared with the diviſion which 
was coming from Verona, Buonaparte inſtantly 
ordered 


0 81) 


ordered it to his left, which being re. inforced and 


rallying, renewed the attack againſt the Auſtrians, 
and after an obſtinate engagement, re-took a part 
of the poſts which it had loſt. Whilſt matters were 
in this ſituation on the right of the Auſtrians, their 


center and left gained freſh advantages over the 
enemy, and after having carried ſeveral entrench. 


ments, reached Rivoli, the principal poſition where 


the enemy had re- united almoſt all their forees and 


their Artillery. At the moment when they gained 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt poſts of this poſition, the 
column which had been detached to turn it, ap- 


| peared at a diftance on the heights behind the 


French. This moment ſeemeéd likely to be deci- 
five in favour of the Auſtrians, and would un- 


doubtedly have been fo, if, whilſt that column too 


the enemy in the rear, the reſt of the * Auſtrian 


army had re- united and had made a vigorous at- 


tack in front; but the main army remained di. 
vided into three columns, which endeavoured fe- 
parately to make themfelves mafters of all the 
heights, in order to ſurround the French. This 
enabled the latter to place themſelves in force be- 
tween theſe columns, and to take them in flank. 
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"Till that time the battle was entirely in favour ö 
eee every thing ſeemed to pro- 


mile them a complete, triumph. However diſtreſſ- 


ing Buonaparte's ſituation might be, he did not 
deſpair of victory. He judged that it was poſſible to 


| turn the diſpoſitions made by the. Auſtrians again 


themſelves, and that what ſeemed likely to effect 
bis ruin, might on the contrary produce that of 


his enemy. He ſaw that if he could ſucceed in re- 


taking Rivoli, the column which had turned bim 
being thus inſulated, would itſelf be cut off and loſt. 
In conſequence, ſending a brigade to keep this 
column in check, he rallied, re- animated, and led 


his troops again to attack the corps which had taken 
Rivoli, and recovered that precious poſt. As the 


poſſeſſion of it muſt decide the day, the  Aul- 
trjans returned to the charge, and made ſuch vaſt 
efforts that they again took this poſition. - Buo- 
naparte, knowing that it could not be left in their 
bands without his being. expoſed to complete ruin, 
united bis whole forces and made new diſpo- 


Kitions. He ſent General Berthier wich all ghe ca- 


yalry to charge i the enemy in the plain, and marched 


* 1 . 


himſelf againſt the heights ſo long diſputed, Theſe 


two * made with, concert and fury, had the 


greateſt 


1 * 
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| greateſt ſucceſs, General' Joubett re:took Rivoli; 
and at the ſame moment General Maſſena; who had 
gained the right of the Auſtrians,” taking them 


briſkly in'flank; threw them into diſorder; and de- 
cided their defeat. T my in een in rant con- 
fufion towards la Corona. 7 
Buonaparte, victorious in ok was then ena- 


bled to diſpatch a conſiderable force againſt the 
: 4,000 men who had turned Rivoli. He cauſed 
them to be attacked by ſeveral columns, which al- 
moſt encircled them, and left them no reſource 


but to ſurrender themſelves, or or to cut their way 


chrough with ſword in hand. This corps preferred 


the latter, and made the greateſt efforts to pierce 


through the troops which ſurrounded them: but⸗ 


having neither cannon nor cavalry, they could 


not reſiſt an enemy who had both theſe advantages 


as well as thoſe of poſition and number. The 


greater part of theſe 4, 00 men were either killed 
or made priſoners. D Vote aal 1 ft oe 


Such was the iſſue of the battle of Rivoli, which 


ruined the meaſures taken by the Auſtrians for the 
' purpoſe of penetrating into the Duichy of Mantua, 
and of delivering i its capital. We cannot abſolutely > 


— that che plan of their Generals was ill 
ü 55; ca 
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combined; but in the execation of it they com- 
mitted ſeveral faults, of which it was impoflible to 


ſo able and fo 4Qive as Buonaparte. It was no 


doubt to the rapidity with which he advanced, 


and with which he made Maſſena's diviſion march 
frem Verona to Rivoli, that he owed this victory. 
If he had deferred that movement for only one day, 
General Joubert wbuld undoubtedly have been 
dtiven from his poſtion, and perhaps cut off. Buo- 


naparte decided the buſineſs by outſtripping Mr. 


&Alvinay}; and it was no doubt as much owing to 
the good intelligence of ſpies, as to his own ability. 
However important might be the vidtory of Ri- 
voh, it delivered Buonaparte from only a part of his 
etetntes. Previous to his departure from Verona 
t Rivoli he had been informed of Mr. de Pro- 
veta's ſueceſt on the lower Adige; and whilſt he 
was Geſenting Mr. d'Alvinzy, he had good reaſon 
to apprehend. that the former General would over. 
come every obſtacle, and ſucceed in breaking 
thiough- the blockade of Mantua. This would 


have actoiypliſhed the principal objeRt of the Auſ. 
tand, and would have counterbalanced the effect 
of the Battle of Rive. Buonaparte, deſirous w6 . 


neg- 


5 


be guilty with impunity, when oppoſed to 4 General 


wx - at. 
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negie@ nothing which might hinder Mr. de "REY 
from accompliſhing his object, without taking any 
repoſe, or allowing any to his tryops, ſet out in the 
night of the 1 4th for the blockade of Mantua, ac- 
commpanied by part of the troops who had fought at 
| Rivoli. He left at that place General Joubert, 
with orders to attack the Auſtrians the next morn- 
ing at la Corona. To inſute the ſucceſs of this en- 
_ terprize, General Joubert ſent, during the night, 
a column which marched: round Montebaldo, and 


arrived at day break on the heights which , 


commanded la Corona. It was poſted there be- 
fore the whole of the Auſtrian army was arrived; 
it then attacked them with advantage during its 
march, and took them in flank, whilſt General Jou · 
bert advanced direQly againſt tbem. 1 

The Auſtrians, overpowered by fatigue, weak-. 
ened by .their loſſes, and diſcouraged by their dil. 
aſters, oppoſed no very vigorous reſiſtance. They | 
were defeated, and loſt a great number of men made 
priſoners.. The teſt continued their retreat, and 
proceeded to ſecure themſelves in the defiles of 
Tyrol, 155 1 280 
e the , wp ci 4 Biww = 
verbella with the reinforcements which be brought 


ſrom the Upper Adige He there learned that Mr. 


de Provera had arcived before the lines of the block- 


| ade of Mantua. We have ſeen before, that that 
General had reached on the gth the banks of the 
Adige, between Porto Legnago and Ronco. Not 
being ſtrong enough to think of making himſelf 
maſter of thoſe two poſts, which would beſides 
have diverted him from his object, he reſolved to 
force as ſoon as poſlible the paſſage of the Adige at 
ſome point or other, and to march ſtraight to Man- 
tua, without attending to the enemies whom he 
migtit leave behind. He employed the 11th, 12th, 
and 1 gth in making his arrangements, and in at- 
tempting to deceive General Augereau, who was 
oppoſed to him. For this purpoſe he made part 
of his troops march towards Ronco and Legnago, 
and ſent ſome pontoons to Niceſola to induce a be- 
lief that he intended to paſs the Adige at that place. 
But whilſt he was making theſe feints, he prepared 
to paſs the river oppoſite Anguiary, the moſt favour- 
able point for this operation. On the evening of the 
13th he raiſed a battery of ſome pieces of cannon 
on the banks of the river, and under cover of their 
fire ſucceeded in ſpite of the French in conſtructing 
his bridge. His advanced guard compoſed of vo- 
| | lunteers 


av 


lunteers drove om from Anguiary; and the Au- . | 
ſtrians paſſed the Adige in defiance of all the efforts _ 


which the enemy made to hinder them. This being 
accompliſhed, Mr. de Provera recalled. the troops 


which he had ſent towards, Bonavigo and;Legnago; 
and having left two. battalions on the banks of the 
Adige, began his march towards Mantua, thinking | 


. only of being beſore-hand with the enemy. He 
paſſed through Cerea, Sanguinetto, and Nogara, 


where he arrived on the 14ch in the evening, and | 
where his troops paſſed the night. The next day 


he marched as rapidly as poſſible, paſſed through 


Caſtellara, and arrived at noon before St. George, 


a ſuburb of Mantua, which was one of the principal 


polts of the blockade, and which the French had 


| 
fortified in a very ſtrong manner. | 


As ſoon as Mr. de Provera Ge; left 2M Adige, 


Generals Guieux and Augereau loſt no time in pur- ; 5 
ſuing him with whatever troops they could aſſemble. - 
The rapidity of Mr. de Provera's march did not 
allow them to overtake him, but they came up ; 


with his rear guard, which having to do with a ver 
Juperior force, and being wholly unſupported, was 
defeated and made priſoners. The ſame thing hap- BS 
# pened to the troops which Mr. de Provera had left on 


( 38 ) 
the Adige. The conſequence was that that Gene- 
val had not more than 5,000 men when he arrived 
before St. George. He found that ſuburb fo 
Rrongly entrenched, that however urgent the ne- 
cefſity was for forcing the lines of the blockade, 
Mr. de Provera did not dare to hazard an im- 
mediate aſſault on che ſuburb, with troops fati- 
gued and ſmall in number. He deferred his auack 
till the next morning, and found means in che courle 
ol che day to concert meaſures with General Wurm- 

| fer. They agreed that on the next day the 16th 
they ſhould attack, each on their own fide, la Fa- 
vorite and Montado, which they hoped to be able 
to carry more eaſily than St. George. But whilſt 
they were preparing for this enterpriſe, Generals 
Buonaparte and Maſfena haſtened their march, and 
that of the 6,000 men, whom they brought with 
them. They arrived before Mantua on the night 
of the 15th, and proceeded to reinforce the poſts | 
of St. Antony, la Favorite, and gt. George. By this 
jundtion the French found themſelves at day-break 
about 14,000 men Rrong, with the expeftation of 


being ill more numerous in a ſhort time, General 


Augereau being on his march with his whole divi- 
ſion. This ſuperiority of force greatly embarraſſed 
| Mr, 


% _ 


Mt de Provera. That Generel ſeeing himſelf hen 


med in by ſo great i num beg of enemies, receiving 


reaſon to ſuppoſe he had been. defeated, bad 1 
part left him but to endeavour to reak chr 
we blockade of Mantua, and to ſhut bite cf 


with Mr. de Wurmſer in that place. he dlte 40 
be promiſed marched out of the eſtadel before da- 
break with altnoſt all the troops under his cnHatifl 


He attacked and carriell che poſt of St! Antönyz 
chen proceeded to la Favorite, and exerted ah his 


efforts to force the entrenchmehts, and the edrps'or 
che enemy oppoſed to him, But this body, reinforced 
by the troops juſt arrived, ſhut up /withifiTtHines?” 
and protected by the fire of its works, put ' ſtop to 

the progreſs of Marfftal Wäürmſerz und in fpfte of 


the vigour of his attack prevented hin from HN Ane- 5 
ing further. At the ſathe inſtant Mr. de PfVvern 


likewiſe attacked la Favorite on bis Rds» Hur be 


met with infſurmountable obſtacles, us Uid Mr! de 


— 


Wurmſer, and was inceſſantly repulſed by the fre 


from the enemy“ Eütrenchtwehtse Wil ne VAL 


thus making uſcleſs efforts to ſtor the Hes of he 
blockade, ſeveral French corps were ranging them 


ſelves behind, and were hemming him in. \ General 
. Tx MNiollis 
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Miollis hs . commanded) at gt. George, then 


glied out of bis cnugnebments, and advanced in 
front againlt Mr. de Provera. The latter attacked 
en ſeveral points, and threatened on all, had it no 
longer in his hower to reſiſt ſuch a force. Never- 


 helefsafier having bravely deſended himſelf for a 


lang time, and killed a vaſt number of the enemy, 
bis troops being overcome by numbers and fatigae, 
he. offered to capitulate, which was agreed to. The 
whole of his corps was made priſoners of war; but 
the officera were at liberty to return to the Auſtrian, 
army,.0n their. parole. The . Marſhal Wurmſer 


ſeeing. his hopes once more diſappointed put an 
end to an uſeleſs. conteſt, . retired. wichin the 


She Mai „ „ To 942) ac. 


Thus ended this NY which OY ay thoſe 
bh bj tbe Auſtrians in tbis campaign, com- 
meneed with the moſt, brilliant, ſucceſs, and con- | 
eluded! with te greateſt diſaſters, | The failure was 
the reſult af the ſame cauſes, which had brought on. 
the! misfortunes, of the months of Auguſt and, No- 
vember. Phe Auſtrians, perſiſted in dividing their. 


forces, and in making partial attacks. Buonaparte 


alſo * and mon with more reaſon in 


Jai Ki ar e uniting 


8 
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ſelf in his diſpatches i the diſpoſition which he 


made clearly evinced;that he had been'thoroughly' | 
inſtructed as to the projects of Mr. -d'Alvitizy. 


It would be imprudent indeed to publiſh bonjedtures 


on the manner in which” he received this moſti prea 
| | cious intelligence. What may be depended upen 

is that he did not procure it through'the means f 4 
common ſpy, but from ſome one whoſe "uation | 


umi zung kit fog 0 to engage 4 milz en bs 
fingle point. brad wits s not hay ver indebidd for kis 


fuceeſs t6 his titles alone Ute aki kg b Wait 


afforded opportunities of being well acquainted with 


the plans formed by the Auſtrians.” If Buonaparteé 


had not been ſo exatly informed, it is reaſonable to 
believe, that inſtead of being ſo completely vic- 


torious, he would have been ſeverely beaten at ſome 


point or other, and that the Auſtrians would at leaſt 
have been enabled to break up. the blockade of 
Mantua. That General admitted that he never 

incurred ſo great a danger, and that his poſition hung 
as it were by a thread.” In effect if he had remained 


a day longer at Verona, the corps of General Jou- 


bert would undoubtedly have been routed, and 1 


ren cut off. 605 50 the N of Rivoli he 
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had ſtayed. —— hours more on the 
Voper Adige, it is probable that Mr. de Provera 
would have. penertated the lines of the, blockade of 
Mantua, and formed a junction with Mr. de Wurm- 
ſer. In either caſes, Mantua would have been de- 


+ , livered,and the French placed between two powerful 


divifipns of che army, would have been compelled 
to abandon the Adige, andi to repaſs the. Mincio. 
Fax from being guilty, of the leaſt delay, Buonaparte 
tened from Verona to the Upper Adige, and from 5 
thence io the blockade of Mantua, on the very day, 
and at the very hour it was neceſſary for him to be 
a ae. e, en the 
. 3 at -Rinali 8 EY bers) Ge- 
neral, Alvinzy commenced. the: grand attack which 
he had proje ed. Buonsparte then oppoſing to 
him a very large force, and at the ſame time 
making uſe of it wich the utmoſt dexterity, diſcon- 

certed Mr. Alvinzy and made him experience a 
defeat in the very place where he had a right to 
7 exped a victory. From thence vithout either 
loſing an inſtant or granting any repoſe to his troops, 
he led them under the valls of Mantua, and arrived 
likewiſe 


(. 89 ) ed 
likewiſe ſome hours before Generals Wurmſer and 
Provera carried their. combined attack into exceu : 


ion. He oppoſed to th 


who thirty-ſix hours before. were helen at Rivoli, | 
and who brought victory with them from the banks 
of che Adige to thoſe of the Mincio, This excel. 


ſive exertion, the conſtant cauſe of Buonaparte's 
* triumphs, might on this occaſion have drawn him 
on to utter ruin, had he not been informed, with 


preciſion of the numbers, poſition, and deſigns 
of his enemies. Without this immenſe advantage 
he would not have dared to move his troops with 


almoſt magical celerity, and to expoſe thoſe points 
which he had left without ſufficient means of defence 
to be forced in his abſence. However brave, able 
and fortunate, he would never have ventured to play 
ſo hazardous a game. He was beſides muchaſſiſted 
by the quality of the troops with which he had to 
contend, the Auſtrian Army being chiefly- com- 
poſed of recruits. He was not leſs ſo by the errors 
of the Generals oppoſed to him. They committed 


ſeveral, both on the upper and lower Adige; but 
the greateſt undoubtedly was the ordering Mr. de 
Provera to commence his campaign before he could 


be joined by the troops aſſembled at Faenza by 


the 


. 


(884 
the Pope, or before they could bave time to march 
tonards the Po, with n view of cauſing a diverſion 
were. If either bad Rappened, Buonaparte would 
probably have left a greater number of troops on 
the lower Adige, which would have ſet Mr. d' Al- 
vinzy more at his eaſe, or if he had not done ſo, 
Mr. de Provera, and the Papal troops would un- 
doubtedly have broken up the blockade of Mantua, 
and formed a powerful army by their junction with 
Mr. de Wurmſer. The hurry of Mr. de Provera's 
march cannot be excuſed by the prefling neceſſity 
of relieving Mantua: a delay of a few days would * 
not Fave put that place in the hands of the French, 
fince it held out ſixteen days after his defeat. The 
refult of this expedition, which reſembled in its 

hort duration and fatal conſequences, thoſe of 
the months of Auguſt and November preceding, 
had a decifive effect in favour of the French. It 
ſecured to them the poſſeſſion of their conqueſts 
in Italy, by throwing Mantua into their hands. 
Theſe advantages are inconteſtible, but what is by 
no means ſo, is the account ſent by General Buo- 
naparte and Berthier, of the number of Auſtrians 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, 

#- 68: | | They 


=» 
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| . They-eſtimated that of the killed or wounded at. 


6,000, which is not very far from the truth, but 
they calculated that of the priſoners in one letter to be 7 


ag: ooo, in, a ſecond 2 55000, and in a third 20,000. 


[ Note 23.] In like manner they reckoned the f 


number of cannon taken at one time to be 44, 
| and at another 60. This variation in an article ſo 
eaſily aſcertained as men and cannon, alone makes 
it doubtful what degree of credit ſnould be given, 
to theſe reports. Other | conſiderations contribute 
to prove their exaggeration. ; Even allowing that the 
liſt of officers taken priſoners as ſent by Buonaparte 


was exaQt, (which it is not) whoever knows, the. 


formation of the Auſtrian battalions and ſquadrons 
may judge how erroneouſly the F rench Generals 
| have ſtated the account. In fact, calculating from 
the rank the moſt favourable to their reports, the 
number of officers is not ſufficient for 12,000 men, 


even dedutting all thoſe who might be abſent as 


attached to the equipage, and to commiſſariate. 


The accuracy. of this method of calculating the 
number of priſoners, has been. confirmed by ſe- E | 


veral former occaſions. It might be objeQed 


that ſome of the officers- had been killed, but an 


equal 


(Ws) 
_ ehuilt proportion of foldiers having without doubt 
fallen;the officersand ſokdierstaken prifonersmuſt con- 
tive in the tune pre Aton both in the battalions 
and ſquadrons. Following therefore neither the 
French accounts; nor thoſe publiſhed at Vienna, 
aſter the moſt exatt information I have been 
able to obtain on this ſubjef, 1 ſhall eſtimate the 
los of the Auftrians under both the Generals Al- 
v and Provera, at 17,000 men, in killed, 
wounded and priſoners. The French faid nothing 
of that which they ſuſtained during theſe fix days; 
it undoubtedly ſell far ſhort of that of their enemies, 
though'it amounted to upwards oy rich * in 
2 „ and ee 
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C'H A VIE: 


Retreat of the Auſtrians in Tyrol and Friuli-—Battles 
of Carpedenolo and Avio-—Defenſive poſition taken 
by the Auſtrians.---Surrender of Mantua March 
of the French to the Papal territories-— Proclamation 
of Buonaparte---Battle of Senio—Conqueſt of Ro- 
magna, of the Dutchy of Urbino, and of the march 
of Ancona Taling of Loretto—Letters between the 
Pope and Buonaparte—Treaty of Peace ene | 
is Holineſs and the French. | 
Arras the fatal days of the 14th, 1 5th, and 
16th of January, the Auſtrians wholly incapable 1 - 
undertaking any thing, or of even preſerving the 
places they held, thought only of ſaving the 


wrecks of their army. Mr. d'Alvinzy ſecured 


himſelf in the defiles of Tyrol, and all the troops 
which were between the Adige and the Brenta, fell 
back on this laſt river, and marched towards the 
Terviſano: they were not immediately followed by che | 


1 rench who alſo required ſome time to recover 


from the loſſes and fatigues * had ſuſtained. 
| X xX In 


( 238 ) 
In two PRI however they began to purſue the 


Auſtrians, whoſe rear guard they overtook on the 
26th of January. They attacked it at Carpede- 
nolo, and after a very ſmart engagement they 
killed by their own account 200 men, and took 
900. At the ſame time General Joubert marching 
up the two banks of the Adige followed the Auſ- 
trians into Tyrol. He attacked their advanced 
poſts at Avio, and made ſome priſoners amounting, 
as be reported, to 400. He continued to advance 
for ſome days, and ſucceſſively took poſſeſſion of 
the towns of Torbole, Roveredo, and Trent, as 
faſt as they were evacuated by the Auſtrians, If 
we may believe that General, they left in this laſt 
town 2,000, ſick or wounded, and loſt in their 
retreat 1.800 men taken priſoners. The Generals 
Maſſena and Augereau marched, the firſt towards 
: F eltre, and the other towards Treviſo, and con- 
Unued as well as Joubert to advance till they had 
Arrived before the new defenſive poſition: which 
"the Auſtrians took behind the rivers Adige, Lavis, 
and Piave. Their line extended from Botzen or 
Bolzano, (the point where the defiles of Tyrol be- 
come impenetrable, or at leaſt cannot be turned) 
to the mouth of the Piave, which falls into the 

Ad- 
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Adriatic fea above and near to Venice. They divided 
their army into three principal bodies, one of which 
defended Tyrol, andanother Friuli, where they placed | 
the greateſt number of their Forces. The third 
body ſtationed between the two firſt, covered 
the ſpace encloſed between the ſources of the 
Lavis and the Piave. It was in this poſition de- 
fended by three rivers, and a chain of almoſt inac- 
ceſſible mountains, that the Auſtrians, obliged to 
abandon Mantua and Italy to the French, and 
having no other view than that of covering the 
heriditary dominions, concentrated their remaining | 
forces, and waited for new ones. Their army was 
flill under the command of Lieutenant General 
Alvinzy, whom His Royal Highneſs the Archduke 
Charles replaced ſoon after. N 
The diſaſters and retreat of che Auſtrians de- 
pri ved them of all hope of preſerving Mantua. 
This place, for which che Houſe of Auſtria had 
made ſuch great exertions, and had ſuffered ſuch 
conſiderable loſſes, was at length obliged to capi- 
tulate : its garriſon much diminiſhed by the ſword, 
but ſtill more by diſeaſe, had been long deprived 
of common neceffaries, and reduced to eat horſe : 
fleſh, Overwhelmed with fatigue, miſery, and 
ES: Want, 


( 236 ) 
want, it had borne them all in the hope of preſerving 
to the Emperor a place on which depended his power 
in Italy. I. was reduced to the laſt extremity, when 
the Generals Alvinzy and Provera made a laſt effort 
for its relief. The event of this expedition re- 
duced Marſhal Wurmſer to the hard neceſſity of 
ſurrendering a fortreſs which he had defended 
during four months with a perſeverance and activity, 
worthy of the higheſt applauſe. The honourable 
condudQ of this veteran officer ſecured to him the re- 
ſpelt even of his enemies, and the capitulation which 
they granted him bore teſtimony to the high eſti- 
mation with which he had inſpired them. It was 
Ggned on the ad of February; the principal ar- 
ticles were: that the garriſon conſiſting of 18,000 
men, ſhould become priſoners of war, but be con- 
dufted into the territories of the Emperor to be 
there exchanged in preference to all others [Note 24. ] 
That Marſhal Wurmſer, all the Generals, the offi- 
cers of the ſtaff, 200 cavalry, and goo. individuals 
at the choice of Mr. de Wurmſer, ſhould not be 
priſoners of war, and ſhould return into the Auſ- 
trian dominions with 6 pieces of cannon and their 
artillery men; that all the Generals and officers 
| 85 10 | ſhould 


a6) 


ſhould keep their ende and baggage, and the pri- 

vates of the infantry retain their knapſacks, and 
thoſe of the cavalry their cloak bags. Beſides theſe 
conditions Mr. de Wurmſer obtained advantageous 
terms for the inhabitants of Mantua, and ſecured to 


them the exerciſe of their religion, and the en- 


joyment of their property and privileges. The 
juſt regard thus paid to the rank,« the age, and the 
conduct of Marſhal Wurmſer, reflected ſo much 

the more honour on Buonaparte, as he had not 
| hitherto given any nn of n his mo- 
deration. . 
The F rench Gencral i no longer any oppo- 
nents in Italy, reſumed the execution of thoſe plans 
of plunder and diſmemberment, which had been 
concerted either by himſelf or by the leaders of the 
F rench Republic. After the defeat of the Generals 
Alvinzy and Provera, he had haſtened to reinforce 
the troops which he had ſtationed in the Dutchies 
of Bologna and Ferrara, and had diſpatched Gene- 
ral Victor thither with orders to penetrate into 
Romagna. Shortly after he went himſelf to take 


| : the command of this detachment, in order to 


give more diſpatch and greater ſucceſs to the ex 


pedition. He was preceded by two proclamations, 
SES. | in 


— . , 


, 


CO _ 
in the firſt of which, after having enumerated the 


1 
— — 


Injuries which the French pretended to have re. 
ceived from the Pope, he declared that the armi- 


ſtice concluded between his Holineſs and the French 
Republic in the month of june preceding, was at 


an end. The ſecond of theſe proclamations exhibits 


ſo well the ſtyle and charafter of Buonaparte, and 


drew on him ſuch deſerved odium both in Italy and 


France, that I think it right to tranſcribe the whole 


of it. 


The French army is going to enter the terri- 
& tories of the Pope.—It will be faithful to the 


_ 6 maxims which it profeſſes ; it will protect religion 
0 and the people. The French ſoldier carries in 
one hand the bayonet, ſure pledge of victory, 


and offers with the other to the different towns 
„ and villages, peace, protection, and fafety : 
« Woe be to thoſe who ſhall diſdain it! and who 
& ſeduced by men of the deepeſt bypocryſy and 


' villainy, ſhall wantonly draw down upon their 


“ dwellings the horrors of war, and the ven- 
e geance of an army which has in the ſpace of fix 


months made priſoners 100,000 of the beſt 


4 troops of the Emperor, taken 400 pieces 
3 5 « of 


* ATRICLE I. - Rooks village or town in hich. 
6 the Tocſin ſhall be ſounded at the approach of 0 
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« of ene, 110 ſtandards, Foe defiroged, five. 


the French army, ſhall be inſtantly burnt and the 


(6e 


66 


magiſtrates ſhot. 


« ARFICLE II. The pariſh in which a French- 5 
man ſhall be aſſaſſinated ſhall be declared in a 


ſtate of war; a flying column ſhall be diſpatched 
thither, hoſtages ſhall be taken, and an extraor- 
dinary contribution levied. 6 
« ARTICLE III. All the Prieſts, Monks, and 


miniſters of religion of whatever deſcription, 
ſhall be protected and ſecured in their reſpective 

ſtations, if they conduQ themſelves according 
to the principles of the goſpel. Should they be 
« the firſt to tranſgreſs them, they will be ſubje& 


to military execution, and treated with greater 


+ ſeverity. than other citizens.” | Note 25.] 


_ 


On the 1ſt of February Buonaparte made him- 
ſelf maſter of Imola; and marched the next day 
to attack Faenza, in front of which the Papal 
troops were entrenched behind the river Senio. | 
Theſe troops which had never before been in 
ation ventured nevertheleſs to wait for the con- 


querors 
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- querors of the Auſtrians, and were. defirous of 
Hhewipg that report had not done juſtice to them. 
As ſoon as the French appeared 'on the left bank 
of the Senio, they were cannonaded from the 
batteries which the troops of the Pope had erefted 
on the oppoſite bank. Buonaparte brought a- 
gainſt them a legion of Italians which he had 
raiſed in Lombardy : this body of troops, which 
like its opponents had never been before en- 
gaged, but which was ſupported by the French, 
attacked in concert with them this little army, 
which was quickly broken and put to flight. 
11 loſt 14 pieces of cannon, 1,000 priſoners, and 
400 killed or wounded. The French loſt only 
40 men; ſuch at leaſt was the account of Buona- 
parte, who alſo aſſerted that ſeveral prieſts had 
been killed in the field of battle. 

After this eaſy victory, the F rench arrived un- 
der the walls of Faenza, the inhabitants of which 
aſſembled at the ſound of the tocſin, and flew to 
arms. Buonaparte forced the gates of the city 
with canhon; he had not the barbarity to put 
in execution the threats contained in his pro- 
clamation, and did not give up the town to pil- 
lage. He contented himſelf with aſſembling all 

: the 
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the Prieſts and Monks, whom he harangued, and 
brought back, as he ſaid, to the Principles of the 
Goſpel. He thought himſelf ſo ſure of the effect 
' which his ſpeech had produced upon them, that 
he diſpatched two ſuperiors of Religious Orders, 
one to Ravenna, and the other to Ceſenna, (the 
country of the preſent Pope) to prepare the in- 
habitants for his reception. It was a circum- 
| ſtance not a little extraordinary that one of the 
moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of the faction moſt ad- 
| verſe to the Catholic Religion, ſhould make 
choice of two Monks for his ambaſſadors. 

After the capture of Faenza, the French ad- 
vanced into Romagna, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the towns of Forli and Ceſenna, near which 
runs the famous Rubicon. They purſued their | 
march the following days without meeting with 
any oppoſition from the papal troops, which be- 
ing divided into ſeveral ſeparate ſmall bodies, 
were not able to make any effectual reſiſtance. 
Moſt of theſe corps retreated at the approach of the 
French, and thoſe whom the latter came up with, 
were either taken or diſperſed. © After having 
traverſed Romagna, Buonaparte entered into the 
dutchy of Urbino; he met with no farther op- 
T7, | > polltigny 
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poſition, advanced into the march of Ancona, 
and made himſelf maſter of the town of that 
name, where he tock 1,200 of the Popal troops, 
and a great quantity of cannon and arms of all 
ſorts, that place being one of the principal arſe. 
nals in the Pope's territories. On the 14th. 
Buonaparte ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
of Loretto, in the hope of finding there the boaſt- 
ed treaſure of the Holy Virgin; but care had 
been taken a few days before, to remove the 
greateſt part of it. The French found nothing 
there but the Statue in wood of the Madonna, 
ſome relics, and ſome valuable articles, worth 
nearly 100,000 livres ( 4,000 ſterling) which Ge- 
neral Berthier eſtimated nevertheleſs at a million, 
({ 40,000 ſterling.) 

Buonaparte at this period iſſued a proclama- 
tion, which there was little reaſon to exped from 
him, and which concurred with the capitulation 

granted to Marſhal Wurmſer, to ſhew that he 
| was not inacceſſible to the ſentiments of moder- 


ation, juſtice, and humanity. Satisfied, he ſaid, 
with the conduct of the French prieſts, who had 
taken refuge in Italy, he forbad, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties, all the inhabitants of the coun- 


try 


0 
try, as well as all the individuals of his army, to 
moleſt them, under any pretence whatever; or- 
dered that they ſhould be lodged, maintained, 
and fed, at the expence of the convents, in the 
dominions of the church; and ended his procla- 
mation with ſaying, that he ſhould ſee with plea- 
ſure, whatever the biſhops and other charitable 
ecclefiaſtics thould do to ameliorate the deſtiny 
of the baniſhed prieſts. 

After the taking of Ancona and Loretto, the 
French continued to advance into the territories 
of the church, directing their march to Macerata 
and Foligno. Their progreſs, which nothing 
could ſtop, there being no probability that the 
Pope's troops would diſpute the paſſage of the 
Appennine, filled Rome with the greateſt alarms. 
In the perſon of Buonaparte, they ſaw Brennus 
and Attila, They repreſented him to themſelves 
arriving in the capital of the chriſtian world and 
of the arts, making himſelf maſter of its riches, 
deſtroying its monuments, and overturning! the 
pontifical throne. All the rich and conſiderable 
perſons of Rome prepared to quit that city; and 
his Holineſs himſelf made diſpoſitions for placing 


his perſon in a ſtate of fafety. All the riches of 
1 y 2 >>. Non 
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Rome and: Loretta were packed up, and ſent to 
Terracina. At the ſame time that the Pope took 
_ meaſures to eſcape the tempeſt, he negletted no- 
thing to avert it. Foreſeeing all the conſequenees, 
which might reſult from the arrival of the French 
at Rome, he thought it right to prevent it by making 

all the ſacrifices which they exacted from him. 
Buanaparte on his fide was not leſs diſpoſed to 
terminate his expedition by a treaty. His obje&& 
was leſs to advance to Rome, than to excite appre- 
henſions in the Pope of his doing ſo, and to deter- 
mine him to agree to the conditions, which the 
French Republic choſe to preſeribe. Buonaparte 
felt that he could not without imprudence pene- 
trate farther · into the Papal territories. Whatever 
victories he had gained over the Auſtrians, and 
however weakened they were, it was poſſible they 
might attempt to take advantage of his abſence, and 
the diſtance of a part of his army. In addition to 
this, he would have been obliged for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring the obedience of a vaſt country and a 
city ſo populous as Rome, to maintain a conſider- 
able body of troops in that place, and would in 
that caſe have weakened his army, and have af- 
forded the Auſtrians the opportunity of attacking 
a it 
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it with advantage. If he had left in the St 
of the church only a ſmall body of men, he would 
have had reaſon to apprehend that their weakneſs 


being known, the Pope's troops might aſſemble, N 
and being ſupported by a people who were numer- 

ous and ill-diſpoſed to the French, might cut-off 
the return of the latter, engaged as they would be 


in a difficult country, and where every thing Was 


againſt them. Being unable at any rate to employ 
more than one month in this expedition, Buona- 
parte inſtead of undertaking an uncertain and dan- 
gerous conqueſt, was right in preferring a treaty 
which gave him without riſk all the advantages 
that he could expett from the war. He had be- 
ſides received from Paris inſtruQions conformable 
to theſe views, the Courts of Madrid and Naples, | 
having made advances to the executive directory i in 
favour of the Pope. | 

Thele conſiderations induced Buonaparte to 
take advantage of the firſt pacific overtures made by 
Holineſs. Having received from cardinal Mathei, 
a letter as affeQing as it was dexterous, he returned 
an anſwer on the 13th of February, and announced 
to him that he granted his Holineſs five days 
| fo the purpoſe of ſending him a negociator, pro- 
vided 
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vided with full powers to treat for peace. Two 
days afterwards Buonaparte received the following 


N 
* 


letter. 


Dear Sir, health and apoſtolical Benedifion, 
Being defirous to terminate in an amicable 
& manner our exiſting differences with the French 
4 Republic, by the retreat of the troops which you 
command, we ſend and depute to you as our 
&« Plenipotentiaries, tuo eccleſiaſtics, Cardinal | 
“ Mathei, who is perfectly known to you, and 
* Mon Signor Galeppt, and two ſecular perſons, 
« the Duke Don Louis Braſchi our nephew, and 
the Marquis Camillo Maſſimi, who are inveſted 
& by us with full power to concert with you, to 
« promiſe and to ſubfcribe ſuch conditions as we 
4 hope will be juſt and reafonable, binding our- 
& felves by our faith and word, to approve and 
« ratify them in ſpeciat form, that they may be 
valid and inviolable at all times. Being aſſured 
« of the ſentiments of good-will, which you have 
& manifeſted, we have abſtained from any removal 
4 from Rome, and by that you will be-perſuaded 
& how great is our confidence in you. We finiſh 

; | 66 by 
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« by aſſuring you of our greateſt eſteem, 5 7 


« giving you the deen apoſtolical benediQion.” 
| Pius 6. 


_ Given at St. Peter of Rome the 12th of F ebruary. 


This letter, and the arrival of the negociator was 
quickly followed by the concluſion of peace; and 
Buonaparte rewurned to the Pope the following 


anſwer : 


« Moſt Holy Father, 
J ought to thank your Holineſs fr the 
cc obliging things contained in the letter, which 
& you have given yourſelf the trouble to write 
+ to me. The peace between the French Repub- 
« lic and your Holineſs has been juſt ſigned, I 
1 congratulate myſelf on having been able to 
e contribute to your particular repoſe. I conjure 
« your Holineſs to diſtruſt thoſe perſons who at 
% Rome are ſold to the Courts which are enemies 
c to France, or who allow themſelves to be ex- 
6 cluſively guided by thoſe malicious paſſions 
& which always bring on the ruin of ſtates. - All 


“Europe knows the pacific and eonciliating vir. 


4 tues of your Holineſs. The French Republic 


« will, 
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& will, I hope, be always one of the trueſt friends 
.« of Rome. I ſend my Aid-de camp, Chief of 
“Brigade, to expreſs to your Holineſs the eſleem 
« and perfect veneration which I have for your 
& perſon, and I beſeech you to believe the deſire 
& which I have to give on every occaſion proofs 
& of that reſpe& and veneration, with which I 
& have the honour to be your very obedient ſervant, 

BuoNnAPARTE, General in chief.” 
From the Head Quarters at Tolentino, 
February 19. | | 
The Articles of peace were nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the armiſtice concluded inthe month of June 
preceding, of which this treaty might be ſaid to be 
only a ratification. The principal conditions were, 
that the Pope ſhould give up irrevocably to France 
Avignon, the Comtat Venaiffin, the Dutchies of 
Bologna and Ferrara, and the legation of Romagna; 
that he ſhould pay in two months 15,000,000 of 
- French livres over and above the 21,000,000 {ti- 
pulated in the armiſtice concluded in the month 
of June, of which 5,000,000 only had been 
paid; that the French ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of the citadel of Ancona till peace ſhould be elta- 
bdbliſhed 


* 


buüded on the Continent, and of the provinces of 5 


Macerata, Umbria, Perugio, and Camerino, till 
the 36,000,000 due from the Pope ſhould be en. 


tirely paid. They likewiſe confirmed the articles 
which ſtipulated the gift of the ſtatues, pictures, | 


and precious manuſcripts. The French made 
beſides, as Buonaparte wrote word, a good harveſt, 


ol thele in Romagna, the Dutchy of Gs and 


the march of Ancona, 

uch was the price at which the Pope who had 
never declared war againſt the French, and who 
had only made it for the purpoſe of ſelf defence, 
was obliged to purchaſe the preſervation of the 
throne of St. Peter. It coſt nearly the third part of 
the dominions of the church, and more than one 
year of his revenues, to ſatisſy the ambitious views 
and the rapacity of the French Government. 


After having acquired by this treaty new pecu- 


niary means for the ſubſiſtence of his army, from 


the cheſts of which a treaſurer named Flachat had 
Juſt ſtolen 6,000,000 (£250,000 ſterling) Buona- ; 
parte employed himſelf in laying alſo under con- 
| tribution the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and JF | 


Republic of Venice, In this manner did the 
French accompliſh their puren m this 


Ys cam- 
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campaign at the e of che neutral powers, and 
thus did the latter, for the ſake of a neutrality 


which was conſtantly violated, make greater 
facrifices than it would have coſt them to defend 
the entrance of Italy againſt the French, or to 
drive them from thence after they had invaded it. 
There remains only to preſent the reader with 
ſome general obſervations on the whole of the 
campaign taken together, and on its reſult, 


+. +4 4 


CHAP. VIII. 


It would be uſcleſs for me to enlarge on the 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſſion of events, which I have been 
deſcribing, The fats ſpeak for themſelyes, and 
are too ſtriking to require being detailed. Pied- 


mond invaded, and the King of Sardinia forced 


to an ignominious peace; Lombardy conquered ; 


both banks of the Po republicanized; the King of 
| Naples 
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Naples detached from the Coalition ; the Pope 
deprived of nearly one third of his dominions; 
all the north of Italy a prey, 51 the miſeries 
of war, and to political convulſions; ; that country 
but lately ſo rich and flouriſhing, robbed of 
its wealth and ſplendor: Such is the picture 
preſented to us by this memorable campaign, which 5 
Vill be to poſterity a ſubjett of admiration and re; 
gret, and which the annals of war with a place on a 
level with, if not above, that of 1706, Note 26.] | 
No perſon has ſo much contributed to the iſſue 
of the campaign of 1796, and by it to the peace 
- which will follow this war, than the commander of 
the French army, Buonaparte, [Note 27.] None 
of the Generals of the Republic have performed 
ſervices fo important and ſo difficult, He is the 
| only one amongſt them who has not owed all his 
ſuccels to the ſuperiority of his forces, or to poli- 
tical cauſes. Active, enterpriſing, able, and above 
all fortunate, he has committed few military faults, 
has not ſuffered his adverſaries to commit any with 
impunity, and has not in perſon experienced one 
defeat. The war of Italy, which till 1796, had 
been, if I may uſe the expreſſion, only an epiſode 
of the general war, he made its principal and leading 
- 222 . jeQ; 
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objekt; and there where the Emperor ſeemed 


to have the leaſt to apprehend, he made him ex- 
perience the, moſt ſenſible loſſes, and cauſed the 
moſt feriqus Arms 


If Buonaparte has been ſo great as a General, he 
has been far from ſhewing himſelf ſo as a conqueror 


or as a man. The cruel manner in which he treated | 


the towns of Milan, Pavia, Lugo, and Arquata; the 
burning of Binaſco and ſeveral other yillages ; the 
_ maſſacre of a great number of their inhabitants; the 
outrages and pillages which he ſanQioned by impu- 


nity as well as by his own example, have tarniſhed 


the ſplendour of his viftories, and. have left him no 
other claims to the admiration of poſterity. The 
deſpotiſin which he exerciſed over the countries 
conquered by his arms, the exceſſive contributions 


which he impoſed an the inhabitants, and the- ex. 


treme rigour with which he inforced the meaſures 


ordered by the French Government, have fortu- | 
- nately weakened the great effect of opinion, which 
his viktories might have produced in Italy. Not- 
withſtanding the formation of the Ciſpadan and 
Tranſpadan Republics, and although they furniſhed 
many thouſands of auxiliaries to the army of Buo- 
«Ns one cannot doubt the averſion which the 

majority | 
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majority ofthe inhabitants of this country has for e 
| French, and for their political principles; The 
violent inſurrections which broke out whenever 
the latter had experienced any check, afford an 
unequiyocal proof of the ſentiments of hatred and 


7 yengeance with which they had inſpired them as 


well as of all the eyils which they had occaſioned, 
| [Note 2 28.] If Buonaparte has by his political con- 
duct placed bimſelf below the height to which 
bis military triumphs had raiſed bim, neither has he 
kept up to it by his perſonal qualities. The bom- 
baſt, the boaſting, and the marvellous which mark all 
his letters to the Directory, the conſtantexaggeration 
of the loſſes of the enemy, the ridiculouſly diminiſhed | 
eſtimate of his own, the perpetual repreſentation 
of the deſtruRtion of the Auſtrian armies when they 
had only been beaten, the capture of Mantua ſo 

often announced as very near many months before 
it took place, the circumſtance of 4,008 men laying 
down their arms at Lonado at his command, have 
given to his narrative the appearance of a military 
romance; and ſtill leave juſt doubts, not of the 
reality of his vigories, but of the extent of their 

conſequences, a 


lu 
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In fakt, if one takes the trouble to caſt up the 
number of Auſtrians whom Buonaparte has ſuc- 
ceſſively declared to be killed, wounded and made 
priſoners. from the opening of the campaign to the 
capture of Mantua incluſiyely, we ſhall find that 
the killed or wounded amount to near 505000, and 
the priſoners to more than 100,000 men. In order 
10 enable the reader to judge of the degree of 
credit which ſhould be given to this enumeration, 

I will preſent an account of the number of Auſ- 
titian troops ſent into Italy, from the month of 
March 1796, to the month of January 1797, 
which I have every reaſpn to believe to be a pretty 
correct ſtatement, 


The army of Mr. de Beaulieu at the open- 


ing of the campaign 230, ooo 
Troops which came from the upper Rhine 


with M. de Wurmſer e geo 
Re-inforcements ſent to Mr. d'Alvinzy - 
during the months of September, 


October, and November 925,000 
Troops detached from the corps of M. de 
Frolich and the armed Tyroleſe 11,000 


Freſh 


. „ 
Freſh re- inforcements ſent to Mr. d'Al - | 
vinzy in December and January 9000 


Total. 105,060 


From this ſtatement, rather exaggerated than 
under. rated, we find that according to the accounts 
ſent by General Buonaparte, he muſt have taken 
killed or wounded 45,000 men more than the Auſ- 
trians employed in Italy during this campaigri ; not 
to mention that at leaſt 10,000 died in the hoſpitals, 
and that after the capture of M. de Provera, and 
the defeat of M. dAlvinzy at Rivoli, there {till re- 
mained to the latter about 30, ooo men, either 
in the Tyrol or on the Brenta. 5 

Perhaps it may be acceptable to compare the 
ſtatement which I have juſt given with that of the 
forces ſent alſo by the French into Italy, and with 
that of the loſs which they ſuſtained. | | 


| The army of Buonaparte (or of the lower 
Alps) before the opening of the _ 
campaign 30,000 
Troops drawn from the two armies which 
had made war in Spain, and which _ 


i 
were ſent into Italy, in March; 
April, and May — _- $5,000 
Army of Kellermann, (or of the upper 
Alps,) which after the peace with 
the king of Sardinia, was ſucceſ- 
fively incorporated with that of 
Buonaparte, - - e 25,000 
Reinforcements which arrived from the 
interior, till January 15, 1797 18,000 
Troops raiſed in Italy *. =. 12,000 


pu 
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120, ooo 

” 29 
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Buonaparte found himſel fat the end of January 
at the head of about 60, ooo men. He had there- 
fore loſt at that period, an equal number in killed, 
priſoners, rendered unſit for ſervice, or dead in 
the hoſpitals: that is to ſay, only 15,000 leſs than 
the Auſtrians. If one is ſurpriſed that the dif- 
ference between the loſs of the one army almoſt 
always viftorious, and that of the vanquiſhed 
army, was not greater, a reaſon for it will be 
found in the indifference with which Buonaparte 
always laviſhed the blood of his ſoldiers; an in- 
difference to which he owed almoſt all his ſucceſs, 


(26 
in ee ſacrifices, of men which be made at Lodi, 


at Fonteniva and Arcole, and more than alls in 


the diſeaſes oceaſioned by the climate, the block- 


ade of Mantua, and the agb of the 
French foldiery. ¶ Mae 291 0 dt e 
It has been ſeen in the courſe of a b from 
what cauſes and owing to what faults the Ge 


1 . nerals Beaulieu, Wurmſer, and Alvinzy, were. 
ſueceſſively driven out of the Milaneſe, from 


the dutchy of Mantua, and finally from all Italy. 
After baving ſuſtained for four years ſo many 
loſſes and expences, the cabinet of Vienna ne- 


vertheleſs formed, during this campaign, ſix 


powerful armies. in Italy, made greater efforts, 


and diſplayed greater reſources towards ihe end 


olf che war, than it had done in the beginning 


of it. Though it might probably have done bet- 


ter, had it begun as it ended, it deſeryes applauſe 
however for the viſdom with. which it reſerved 
its means in a war, the long duration of which'it 
was. eaſy to foreſee, and for the energy with 
which it employed them in this laſt campaign. 


This would, without doubt have beena fucceſs- 


ful one, if the means which were provided with 


vigour, had been directed with'ability, But the 
Aa a Auſtrian 


x 
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Auſtrian Generals, perſiſting in Italy in their 

old ideas of tatties, whilft' the Archduke was 

advantageouſly following new ones in Germany, 
conſlantly practiſed in the former country their 

ſyſtem of Ub:quity, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs 

with which Buonaparte oppoſed to them a con- 
trary line of conduct. Their mode of carrying 
bon che war was methodical and ſlow, whilſt his 
was enterprifing and violent: They were mak- 

ing combinations, whilſt be was preparing bat- | 
tles: They were ſne wing themſelves on all points, 
whilſt he made a point of appearing ſtrong but 
on one: They were extending themſelves, and 
endeavouring to circumvent him by their ma- 
nœuvres, whilſt he contrafted himſelf, and ad- 
Vancing-rapidly in maſs againſt the point which 
it was of importance to him to force, broke 
in a moment the line and the © combinations 
which they had formed againſt him. It was to 
this ſyſtem, invariably followed by Buonaparte, 
chat he oed the viftoties of Milleſimo, Monte- 
chiaro, Caſtiglione, Roveredo, and Rivoli: it 
vas by the rapid tranſpoſition and violent em- 
ployment of his troops, that he gained ſuch bril- 
liant ſucceſſes, in the Months of Auguſt, No- 
al a 4 vember, 


. „ 


vember, and January; and that at each, « theſe, 
periods, in leſs than ar g ys, he diſeoncerted 
plans, and Glee x armies, which had been v 


months in forming. 


a to the iſſue of this campaign. The council 


of war at Vienna choſe, as it had done in the pre- 


ceding ones, not only to take che charge of form- 
ing the general plan of the, campaign, but alſo to 


direct the execution and local application of it. 
The Auſtrian Generals, bound by poſitive in- 


ſtruQtions, not ; daring. to undertake. any thing, 


contrary to, them, and being leſs reſponſible for,” 


events, than for their, obedience. to the orders! 
which they had received, were often, obliged ta, 


ſacrifice to them opportunities of probable fue - 


ceſs, even ſought for them leſs, anxiouſſy, and 
conſidered leſs, how to. deſerve. applauſe, han 
how to eſcape. cenſure. The firſt diſpoſitions. of 
the Auſtrians being made with a great deal of 


care, .exafneſs, and gfjen with ability, and the 
General executing them with ſerupulous fidelity, 


they were almoſt always crowned with ſucceſs, 
[Note go. But when the talents. of the enemy, 
er the chance of war produced any unforeſeen 
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Some ſecondary e alſo contributed very 


Aaas event, 


(- 864 ) 


ef: "Shieh reduced the Auftrian Generals to 
. the impoſfibility of executing the plan which had 
been Jifared to them; then obliged to rely on 
their own diſcretion, not being in the habit of 
taking it for their guide, and fearing to commit 
themſelves, they neither dared, nor were capable 
of acting independently, and did not hazard any 
of thoſe deciſive ſtrokes, which in certain cir- 
cumſtances can alone give victory. > 
Buonaparte was much more advantageouſly 
circumſtanced. The neceſſity in which the Ex- 
ecutive Directory found itfelf of paying, main- 
- taining, and ſubfiſting the armies of the Repub- 
lic at che expence of the countries which they 
occupied, did not admit of its limiting the power 
of its Generals; and as thoſe had every thing to 
do, it 'was requifite that they ſhould have the 
power to do every thing. To theſe conſidera- 
tions was added the confidence which Buona- 
_  parte's firſt victories infpired, They taught the 
"DireRory that it might rely on the talents and 
good fortune” of this young man. They left it 
altogether to him to direkt at his will the force 
which was entruſted to him. Exempt from all 
reſponſibility, and neither miſtruſting himſelf or 
EN 8 his 


(as 9 
| He fortdng; he could take advantage of all 
able circutnſtances, and could even ſeck for vic! 
coty in hazard, ' All the confidence which che Di. 
reftory had in Buonapatte, he extended to "the | 
Generals who were under him, and left them he 
liberty of regulating their condutt according to Ur-- 15 | 
cumſtances and their own judgment. He had 
ſeldom occaſion to repent of the latitude which be 
gave them; and when they made a"bad uſe of it, 
he employed them no more; he changedl his'Ge- 
nerals, but not his ſyſtem.” He owed to it in great 
pert bis ſucteſſes; as thoſe of the Archduke in Ger- 
mary refulted principally from the full powers 
which he had received, and from the independence 
in which he was placed, of the direction as well as 
cenſure of the aulic council of vr. 
Buonaparte appears alſo to have very ably 4 | 
ployed another powerful means of ſucceſs, that of 
treachery and ſecret intelligence. Iitating in that . N 
reſpect Prince Eugene, he ſpared no pains or ex- 
pence to procure faithful ſpies, and to gain over 
people, who were in a ſituation to admit of their 
being well informed. Taking with one hand money 
from the countries which he had conquered, de 
viſfhied it with the other to purchaſe or to Uiſtover' 
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dee ſecrets. ol his enemies. [Note 31] The Auttrian * 
Geperals having liule money to diſpoſe of for the 
ſame objeft, and not being able to procure it in the 
ſame manner that Byonaparte, did, had. it, not in 
their power io be. equally PF odigal. In , this. they \ 
labpured under a very great diſadvantage; and it is 
not one of the leaſt, real, cauſes of their reverſes. 
Thoſe which they experienced, i in the latter months. 
of this campaign, reſulted alſo. in great part, from 
the quality of the, troops which they commanded. 
The armies, which were formed in che months of | 
November and January, had a conſiderable pro- 
portion of recruits. The flower of the army of Italy 
had been deſtroyed or taken i in the fatal expedition 
ol the month of Auguſt; and what then eſcaped, 
was afterwards ſhut up in Mantua with Mr. de 
Wurmſer. The fixth army formed fince the month 
of January, and of which the Archduke Charles 
has taken the command, is alſo in great part com- 
poſed of young ſoldiers. That of the French on 
the contrary, with the exception of ſome thouſands 
of men raiſed in Italy, is compoſed of the beſt troops | 
of the Republic. In proportion as the latter diſep- 
gaged itlelf by peace from part of its enemies, it 


diminiſhed. the number of its armies, and ſent to 
thoſe 


oF 3% 


thoſe which it retained, the chokes part i” -thoſe | 
which it ſuppreſſed. Thoſe the troops which had 
been employed againſt Spain, la Vendée, and the 
King of Sardinia, went to repair the loſſes of the 
armies in Germany and Italy. The latter conſiſts 
at preſent of none but formed and veteran ſoldiers; 
whilſt the Emperor has been only enabled to ſupply 
with recruits, the void which has taken place in his 
armies. The French republic has at this time the 

ſame advantage over the Emperor, with reſpe& to 
the quality of troops, which that Prince had over it 
at the commencement of the war. [ Note 32-] 
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NOTES 


'CAMPAIGN or ITALY. 


Note 1. Page 218. 


. Bochetta is a chain of mountains, over which, 
forming many windings, paſſes the great road from 
Lombardy to Genoa. On the top of the higheſt of theſe 
mountains, the road contracts itſelf ſo much that ſcarcely 
three perſons can paſs abreaſt. It is properly ſpeaking 
this paſs which is known under the name Bocchetta, It 
is the key to the territories of the Genoeſe Republic, 


Note 2. Page 219. 


The city of Genoa is ten miles in circumference, The 
regular troops of the Republic do not exceed 3,000 men, 
but it can, if neceſſary, aſſemble 30, ooo militia. It had 
as many as 18,000 on foot in the laſt war in which it ; 
was engaged. This town was bombarded in 1746 by 
an „ and taken by the Imperialiſts who had 

B b b 5 forced 


6 370) 
forced the paſſage of Bocchetta. It will no doubt be 
be recollected in what manner it delivered itſelf from 
the latter. 


Wote 3. Page 24. 

Buonaparte having aſſembled this council of grena- 
diers, made them an energetic harrangue, in which he 
did not diſſemble the dangers that attended this coup de 
main. The anſwer of the grenadiers was, Give us 
ſome brandy, and we will ſee what is to be done. It 
was given them in abundance, and produced a greater 
effect than the ſpeech of Buonaparte. An officer of the 
Auſtrian ſtaff related to the author this fact, which 
| was imparted to him by a French officer, who was pre. 
ſent at the battle of Lodi, and was made priſoner ſome 
time afterwards. | 


Note 4. Page 247. 


This Baſſeville, ſecretary to the French Embaily, was 
herd three or four years ſince by the populace of 
Rome, whom he had irritated by his conduR, and his 
revolutionary diſcourſes. 

| | | Note 5, Page 249. 
; Ie was five miles from FED town that Francis I. King 
of France was made priſoner by the Imperialiſts, in 
1525. He was conducted from thence, and impriſoned 
at Piazigtone. 85 
hs: 101 „ C Note 


- 1 
Note 6. Page 254. 
Bologna is, next to Rome, the richeſt, and moſt im- 


portant city of the dominions of the church. It has 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants. | 


Note 2. Page 254. _ Se 

The town of Ancona is ſmall, but very rich, It has 
a citadel and a pretty good port. : 

- Note 8. Page 254. 

The reader is without doubt ſtruck with the hardſhip 
ol this laſt condition, which had likewiſe been impofed 
on the King of Sardinia. The directory had the ef. 
frontery to deprive: two Sovereigns of their moſt pre- 
cious right, and moſt ſacred duty, that of maintaining 
the public tranquility, and of puniſhing thoſe who diſ- 
turb it. It dared to protect criminals from the power of 
juſtice, and to conſtitute itſelf arbiter between Princes 
and their ſubjects; and this, whilſt it puniſhed with 
death every Frenchman who did nat acknowledge its 
authority ; whilſt it accuſed the coaleſced powers with 
wiſhing to interfere in the Government of France, and 
profeſſed to make war againſt them, only to prevent 
their realizing that project, and to puniſn them for 
having conceived it. By reducing two Sovereigns to 
this degree of humiliation, one knows not whether the 
Directory did not in truth ſurpaſs in deſpotiſm thoſe who 
Wy B b b a at 


( 876 ) 
at the beginning of the century, wiſhed to "OR mw | 
XIV. to dethrone his own grandſon. 

All the world certainly knew that the Chiefs of the 
French Republic had never ceaſed from its firſt eſtabliſh. 
ment, to ſupport and recompence all ſtrangers who par- 
take of their principles, and endeavour to put them in 
practice. But it was not expected that they would make 
this protection one baſis of their diplomatic ſyſtem, and 
that they would force Sovereigns themſelves to ſanction 
the rebellion of their ſubjets, 


Note 9. Page 256. 

When {ending an account to the Directory of this 

expedition, Buonaparte added, that on his going to 
Florence, the Grand Duke of Tuſcany kad requeſted him 

ag well as the Commiſſioner Salicetti, to do him the honor 

to come and dine with him, which they had thought ow 


per to accept. 


Note 10. Page 257. 
It was under the walls of Lugo that the Romans were 
defeated by the Gauls with the loſs of 25,000 men, 
Beliſarius built a fortreſs there. 


Note 11. Page 258. 

The Caftle of Milan was beſieged in 1707 by Prince 
Eugene, and made an excellent defence. The Marquis 
de la Floride commended there. 


Note 


( 878 ) 


Note 12. Page 269 · 


The laſt Duke of Mantua was put under a of 
the Empire in 1703, as a puniſhment for having taken 
part with the French. The Imperial troops commanded 
by prince Eugene, made themſelves maſters of the whole 
Dutchy of Mantua in 1707. Since that period, the 


Houſe of Auſtria has remained in poſſeſſion of it. Ji is 


annexed to the Milaneſe, 

| | „ | 

Note 13. N Page 718 

The French formed the ſame plan i in 1703, and the 

Duke de Vendome, who commanded. their army in 
Healy, received orders to penetrate through the Trentino 
into Germany, in order to form a junction with the 
Elector of Bavaria, But although Mr. de Vendome was 
very ſuperior in number to the Imperialiſts, he was uns 
able to force the defiles of the Tyrol, and advanced ng 
farther than the city of Trent. 


Note 14. Page 280. bart 


The King of Naples had made very conſiderable mi. 
litary preparations, and had raiſed his army to near 
80,000 men. It conſiſts in time of peace of only 40,000, 
of which a great part are Swiſs. 


Note 


( 374 ) 


Note 15. Page 286. 
The accuracy of this ſtatement may be relied upon, 
both with reſpeft to the numbers of the French and 
Auftrians, and with reſpect to their poſition. It was 
. ſent to the author ſuch as he has given it, by an Auflrian 
General officer who commanded a corps in that 
expedition. If on this occaſion particular ſtreſs is laid 
by the author on his authority, it is becauſe the Auſtri- 
ans were then for the firſt time ſuperior in number to 


the French, and becauſe ſome readers might perhaps be 
induced to doubt this from the iſſue of the expedition. 


Note 16. Page 288. 
Theſe two poſts are very ſtrong, and have been con- 
ſidered as highly important in all the wars of Italy. They 
have always been occupied by the armies which had to 
defend the entry of the Veroneſe and the Dutchy of 
Mantua. | 


— 


N By error. of the preſs Note 17 has been omitted 
in the work: it comes in after the words, * of the Auſ- 


trians was exaggerated,” page 292, line g. 


Note 17. Page 292. | 
It was impoſſible to entertain a doubt of this in reading 
the diſpatches of General Berthier, chief of the ſtaff, 


'which bore the ſame date as thoſe of Buonaparte. The 
firſt 


— — — — 


( 375 ) 
firſt eſtimated the loſs of the Auſtrians at 5,000 men made 

priſoners, and g,000 killed and 'wounded ; whilſt he 

fecond made the latter amount to 8,000. The accounts 
of theſe two Generals had already been contradiftory 
with regard to the defeat of Mr. de Wurmſer in the 
month of Auguſt. Buonaparte wrote that he had taken 
from 12 to .15,000 men, and 70 pieces! of cannon; 
Berthier in a letter equally official, written, a few days 
afterwards, fixed the number of priſoners at. g,o00,,and 
that of the cannon ' taken at 45, The laſt-mentioned 
General, being chief of the ſtaff, muſt neceſſarily have 
been as well-informed on theſe points as Buonaparte him- 
ſelf, and cannot be ſuſpected of wiſhing, to leſſen the 
enemies loſs. I could give other examples of the dif- 
ference in the reports of theſe two Generals. Theſe 
contradiftions ſhew the juſt meaſure of ee $ 

veracity. 0 bi 
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Note 18. Page 302. 
This General is the ſon of the late firſt clerk of the 
war office, and of the repoſitory. of plans at Verſailles. 
He owes his military fortune to Marſhal de Broglio, to 
whom he was Aid-de-camp in 1789, when the. Marſhal 
commanded the army aſſembled round Paris, | 


5 


Mole 19. Page 306. 

The troops of the Pope, whatever ridicule be attached 
to their name, would not be contemptible if they had 
good officers. They are well kept, and have good pay. 
They were engaged with the French -in an affair very 
honourable for them, though unfortunate, fince they 
had never ſeen fire, and had to do with the moſt ex- 


Wen neee in Rep 


Note 20. Page 93- 


It was near this town ſituated on the Flaminian way, 
that hiſtorians pretend the famous triumvirats was 
. fortined. It was likewiſe in this town called by. ſome 
Fayenza; that the earthen ware known by the name of 
Fayence was invented. Raphael, Julio Romano, and 
Titian, did not diſdain to employ their pencils in painting 
ſome of theſe earthen veſſels. 


Note 21. Page g15. 


He had marched into that town to intimidate the Pope, 
«nd to induce him to ſue for peace, He had alſo in 
view to engage, or rather to force the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany to pay a, ooo, ooo to the Republic, to indemnify 
it for the trouble and expence it had incurred by de- 
fending the port of Leghorn againſt the Engliſh. Buo- 
naparte renewed his demand after the defeat of the Auſ- 


ſtrians 


Cn) 
trians, and the Grand Duke W it n rodent e 
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. Vet 22. Page 329. 
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„The reader will are not be diſpleaſed, 10 . 


exirali from the private account which the author has 
received from the officer who,.commanded this column. 
„I. had the command of the firſt column, conſiſling 
«. of 4,000 men: without a Gngle horſe or, cannon, 
« each ſoldier and officer on foot, provided with iron 
« J eramps, preceded by pioneers to break the ice. J 
„ marched thus during two days and two nights, vitbow 
10 + halting, over rocks covered with ſnow, and without 
finding a ſingle buſh to make fire with, The third 
day, after a march equaily ſevere, but, through a 


country leſs diſmal, 1 ſucceeded according to the 


«« general plan, in turning, the poſition of, the enemy, 
„ho were entrenched at Rivoli, onthe banks of the 
4 „ Adige. Whilſt I, made this movement with. my 


« corps, three columns attacked the entrenchments, 0 of 


6 Rivoli in front, and carried them. The enemy re- 


took them, and we again ſucceeded in driving them 
* out; but by one of thoſe inexplicable fatalities, peculiar 
„to the Auſtrian army in Italy, the three columns 


* which had attacked in front, having once more 
« loſt. the entrenchments: my. column found itſelf cut 


off, and abandoned by the reſt of the m. 1 had 
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69 
now nothing left but to cut my way through the ene- 
* my, for I could not bring myſelf to capitulate. 
Without cannon or cavalry I had to make my way 
through a victorious army, which attacked me with 
© all the advantage ariſing from numbers, from the 
ground, and from the nature of their arms. Ac- 
20 cordingly the greateſt part of my troops was either 
„ Filled or taken. Almoſt all the ſtaff officers of my 
corps were wounded and made priſoners. 8 
Seeing no longer any means of rejoining our army, 
% which had retired into the mountains, I turned with 
* 10 officers towards the lake of Garda, upon the bar- 
i ders of which I remained ſhut up in a country Boule 
* * or two days and two nights, in order to eſcape the 
French patroles in ſearch of us. On the third night 
wu] threw myſelf into a boat with my officers, and in 
* ſpite of the vigilance of the French Feluccad we ſuc- 
« ceeded in paſſing through them by dint of rowing, and 
« happily arrived at Torbole, where there was an Auf. 
« trian garriſon.” | 


Note 23. Page 335. 


e Amongſt theſe priſoners were the three Generals Pro- 


vera, Klobos, and Hohenzollern, 5 Colonels, 5 Majors, 
62 Captains, 78 Lieutenants, 48 Sub-lieutenants, and 
24 Enſigns. Several officers comprehended in this liſt 
. improperly included, and amongſt others Colonel 


Luſignan, 


— 


LuGgnan; e ss ens of the Hive" Colonels 64 be 
me, _— he: was not taken. TR 
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Note 24, 3 340. ur 

M bad conſiſted at the time of the junAion: with \ Mar- 
ſhal Wurmſer of 24,060 men; 6,000 had periſhed either 
by the ſword or contagious fevers; and a like number 
was in the hoſpitals. 8 | 


. Note 25 Page 343- 45 8 


Theſe means were not beſides the only ones employed 
by Buonaparte to facilitate his march through the Papal 
| territory, and for preventing the reſiſtance which he 
might have experienced from a numerous and armed 
people. Before he made uſe of threats, he had endea- 
voured to tranquillize and lull the Papal Government 
into ſecurity. He had written Cardinal Mathei a letter 
on the 2oth of January, which contained the following 
expreſſions. We are on ghe point of unravelling the 
« plot this ridiculous comedy. You are witneſs of 
* the value which I attach to peace, and of the ardent 
« deſire to ſpare you the horrors of war. Whatever may 
« happen I entreat you to aſſure his Holineſs that he 5 
* may remain at Rome without inquietude. As firſt 2 
« miniſter of religion, he ſhall meet with / protec. 
„tion both for himſelf and the church. You may 
*« hikewiſe aſſure the people of Rome, that they ſhall _ 
Cees « find 


— 


— 


— 
find in the French army, friends who will-only re- 
4 joice at victory, as it may ameliorate the fate of the 
* people, and deliver Italy from the dominion of ſtran- 


* pers, My particular care ſhall be not to ſuffer any 


Lalteration to be made in the religion of their fathers.” 
© Buonaparte joined to this letter, thoſe of Cardinal Buſca 
to Cardinal Albani the Pope's envoy at Vienna, which 
he had intercepted. They contained the detail of the 
meaſures taken by the Pope for his defence, and a view 


of the ſteps to be taken with the Court of Vienna. A 


Yew days after having written this letter to Cardinal Ma- 
thei, Buonaparte had ſent orders to citizen Cacault, 
agent of the Republic at Rome, to leave that town im- 


_ mediately, and to repair to him at Bologna. 


Note 26. Page 355. 
The French were at that time maſters of almoſt all 
Lombardy, and of the City and Dutchy of Mantua. 


One of their armies occupied theſe territories whilſt ano- 
ther beſieged Turin. After the battle of Cagliano 


gained by the Duc de Vendome, over General Re- 


ventlaw, Prince Eugene was obliged to retreat as far as 


Roveredo and Gavardo: but he ſpeedily reſumed the 
offenſive, and advanced early in May as far as Verona. 
Two months after, deceiving the Duke of Orleans who 
had ſucceeded Mr. de Vendome, he paſſed the Adige, 


the Tartaro, the Secchia, and the Tanaro, notwithſtanding 


all the efforts of the Duke of Orleans, upon whom he 


had 


{ 8 


had ſtolen ſeveral marches.” He entered Nedmont and 


raiſed the ſeg e of Turin after having gained a great vic- 


tory over the French army: returning back again he 
re-entered the Milaneſe, ſucceſſively drove the French 


from all the poſts nenn them, 8 1 them 
| ML l ator ane | 

WNite's 27. 1 355 
| Paſcal Buonaparte, a ren of Sta Paoli, was 
born at Ajaccio in Corſica in the ſame year (1769) that 
that iſland became ſubj2& to France. His father who 
died young had the rank of Major in the ſervice of that 
power. At the age of ten years Buonaparte was placed 


at the royal ſchool at Brienne, from whence he was re- 


moved to the military ſchool at Paris. While there, he 


diſcovered application and an inclination for the ſciences. 


In 178;, being then no more than fifteen, 15 was ap- 


pointed Lieutenant en ſecond of the regiment de la Fere 


of artillery, which he joined at Valence. His perſon 


is middle ſized, and his complexion is dark and ſwarthy; ; 


his countenance beſpeaks nothing remarkable, except - 


his black eyes which are lively, and habitually fixed on 


the ground, He brought with him from Corlica, and 


preſerved both i in the royal houſes where he was ; brought | 
up, and the regiment into which he entered, Repub- + 
lican and elevated ideas, a ſpirit of independance, a 


great deal of pride, an extravagant opinion of his 2255 


nation, 


(a) 


nation, and. a/great-contempe.- for the reſt of the world. 
This charaQer as little adapted to military diſcipline as 
16 ſociety, pleaſed neither his commanders nor his com- 

panions: the latter did not fail to beſtow on him thoſe 
litle corrections which when given by equals, generally 
prove uſeful leſſons; they had however no good effect 
on the haughty and ſavage diſpoſition of this young man. 
Difſembling, ſilent, vain and miſanthrophic, he read 
much, ſeldom went abroad, and almoſt always alone ; 
be ſludied hiſtory and politics, diſdaining the details 
of his profeſſion, which he hardly attended to. Though 
naturally filent, when the ſubje& under diſcuſſion was 
to his taſte, whenever he deemed the auditory worthy 


ol him, and more eſpecially when Corſica was the 


topic of diſcourſe, then he became animated, and ſpoke 
with great energy and warmth, though not with elegance. 
On theſe occaſions he diſcovered a good memory, a 
great degree of penetration and wit, a knowledge very 
uncommon for his age, and above all an extreme tenacity 
of opinion. Such was Buonaparte before the Revo- 
Jution: till that period he had ſhewn neither the in- 


clinations, the virtues, the vices or the manners of his age. 
His opinions, the violence of his character, and his 
ambition, would naturally induce him to take part in 
this revolution; he was ſuppoſed to have had a conſi- 
derable ſhare in the diſturbances which agitated Corſica in 


1789. The year allowing he rejoined his regiment, 
which 
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which was at Ayxonne, taking with him a brother of che 
age of twelve. One of his companions enquiring why 
he took fo young a man as his brother with him, he 
replied, 1; 707 iſh him to enjoy a great ſpeAacle, that of a 
nation which will ſpeedily be eiten regenerated or 


deſtroyed. Aae 2 Gece» wal 
Buonapane attached bimſelt | more and more to. the 5 


Republican party, and obtained a rapid advancement, 
He was for a ſhort time employed in the war of la Ven- 
dee, and alſo at we ſiege of Toulon. Being: at Faris on 
the igth of Vendemiaire, he ſhewed himſelf on that 
occaſion one of the warmeſt. partiſans of the Convention, 
and very. actively ſeconded Barras. This laſt being 
made Direttor, offered Buonaparte the command of 
the army in Italy, on condition that he ſhould marry | 
the widow of the Vicomte de Beauharnois Who bad 
been guillotined. The young Italian his Air the 
terms, and departed for the Italian army, which he 
found i in the greateſt want of arms, clothes, and ammu- 


| 
4 

. 
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nition, He found the means to procure at Genoa, A 
part of what was wanting; ; and the victories which he 
obtained from the beginning of the campgign, very ſoon | 
placed his army above all want. | 

This biographical note was given me by an | offider 
who ſerved ſeveral years in the ſame regiment - as Buo- 
naparte, and who was perfectly capable of appreciating 
him. 3 


Note 


5 3s ) : 


Abt: 362 "42 Note 28. Page 357 

I. all tt very ſurpriſing if the French 
could have made themſelves beloved in Italy, by making 
it ſubmit to the moſt deſpotic yoke, by deſpoiling it of 
its moſt precious effects, and drawing from it more 
than a 100,000,000 of livres by contribution. T have 
chought it right to preſent in this place the Fr, 
Lombardy i was obliged to contribute 25,000,000 of livres; 
Mantua 800,000; the Imperial Fiefs 206, 0007 the Dutchy 
H Modena 10,000,000 ; ' Maſſa and Carrara 600,000 ; 
Parma and Placentia 20,000,000; the Pope 3b, 000,000 ; 


Bologna arid Ferrara 3,700,000 ; Leghorn a as the depot 
of Engliſh magazines 8,000,000. If we add to theſe 
contributions, of which two thirds have been paid, 
the ſeizure” of all che money which was found in the 
public coffers ; 51 cheſts of filver plate taken at Milan, 
Lodi, and Bologna. If we add the immenſe value of 
the requiſitions in kind made by the French, the pillage, 
the extortions, and the robberies committed by the 
French army, we may have an idea of the fate ol Italy, 
and of the ſentiments which its inhabitants muſt fee] for 
their conquerors, Buonaparte had no heſitation to ſay 
in the proclamation which he made to his ſoldiers i in 
entering into Carynthia, that all the | expences of the 
army of Italy during eleven months had been paid by the 
conquered countries, and that he had herd fent 
39,000,000 of livres into France. 


3 Note 


e 
r 0 ut 97h 
iy certainly do not undertake to ſay, that this eſtimate 
of the forces which the French and Auſtrians had in 
Italy, and of the loſſes which they ſuſtained there, is 
arithmetically exact. Every judicious reader will per- 


ceive, that to determine this point with preciſion, one 
muſt have at the ſame time the ſtatements made in the 
reſpective war departments of Vienna and Paris. I have 
only pretended to give a near and probable eſtimate ; : 
: 1 have every reaſon to believe it to be ſo, from the 
numerous reſearches which I have made on this ſubjeRt, 

from the aſſertions of perſons to whom I have applied, 

and from the information which they have given me 
on the force, and the period of arrival of the different 


corps which have been reſpectively ſent i into Traly during 
this campaign. ö 3 ö 


N 
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Note go. Page 36g. e 4x46 


We may recollect, that in the three expeditions un- 


dertaken lor the relief of Mantua, in the month of Au- 
guſt, November, and January, the Auſtrians were vic» 


torious during the three or four firſt days; they were 


almoſt always ſo in the courſe of this war, whenever 


they began the execution of an offenſive plan; and this 


from the cauſes I have juſt ſhewn, |. | hed 


e Page 366. 
The day after the firſt battle of Caſtiglione (the 4th of 
nr he gave goo pounds to and Italian ſpy, who 
8 DA gave 


gave him in the courſe of the day an exact account of 
the poſition of the Auſtrians, and of the number of 
their troops. In conſequence of this information the 
French General made in the night of the qth the diſpo- 
ſitions which might be- moſt advantageous, and which. 
 progured-him the vidory n 
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Note 32. Page 367 
Theſe are not the only cauſes which hw 522 the 
French ſuch a great ſuperiority over the Auſtrians in 
this campaign. There are others which aroſe from the 
nature of the country in which the war was carried on, 
and from the difference between the ſoldiers reſpeRively 
employed. The theatre of war has been very diſadvan- 
- tageous to the Auſtrians, The mountains of Piedmont 
and Tyrol, are almoſt all extremely difficult of acceſs. 
The valleys which ſeparate them are covered with mul- 
| berry trees and vines, planted in hedge rows, or in ar- 
bours forming narrow covered ways, which muſt be 
forced one after the other by the ſoldier. The roads are 
defiles lined with walls, and are nevertheleſs the only 
places where the cavalry can act. The ground in Lom- 
bardy is not more favourable for war. It is not moun- 
tainous, but it. is equally divided by vine and mulberry 
hedges, and the. culture of rice requires a vaſt number 
ol ditches full of water, which are no leſs embarraſſing. 
A General muſt not hope to direft the movements of hi# | 


troops on the ground; be can only manceuvre.on maps 
and 


— 


and according to the whole of his poſition taken together. 


In the Italian Tyrol a battalion can. never march or at- 
tack in front. As ſooh as it advances to the enemy 


it muſt be ſcattered about as tzra:{leurs ; then each man : 


muſt act for himſelf, and conſider himſelf alone as a 
ſmall army. He muſt advance with rapidity when he 
is ſupported; retire in the ſame manner when he is not; 
he muſt fire a propos; then put himſelf under cover; he 
muſt call his companions when he has found a good paſs. 
What diſadvantage does not the Auſtrian ſoldier labour 
under in ſuch. a country! he is obliged to fight with a. 
muſket weightng eighteen pounds, to carry ſixty cart- 
ridges, a very heavy knapſack, and: à cloak around his 
breaſt which almoſt ſtifles him. In this condition he is 
to contend with the French ſoldier, - whoſe. muſket 
weighs no more than a fowling piece, who has nothing 
but a wretched coat upon his back, which undoubt- 
edly does not embarraſs him, and. whoſe natural agility 
as well as his ſpecies of Warn ], 
kind of war. 

All new methods have fucceeded i in war from the 
Macedonian Phalanx to the tactics of Frederick. The 
French owe a great part of their ſucceſſes to the new: . 
mode of Ffhting which they had adopted, They pre- 
cipitate themſelves like a ſwarm of waſps on all the points 
which they deſire to force. Fifty drums beat the charge 
without ceaſing ; at this noiſe which animates the aſ- 


— 


6358) 


ſallants, and intimidates thoſe who are to wait their 


attack, the braveſt advance ſhouting and mutually en- 
couraging each other. Young Generals put themſelves 


at their head and ſhare their dangers. The timid maſs 


follows at ſome diſtance, and fills up the ground. Ar- : 
tillery has hut little aſſiſted the ſucceſſes of the French in 
Italy; they almoſt always charged with the bay - 
onet. The Auſtrian army is brave, very brave; well 
managed it would be the firſt in Europe. But nothing 


is done to excite and uphold the bravery and good-will 


of the ſoldier. He is left to all the horrors of his pro- 


_ feffion; the idea of killing or being killed is conftantly - 
| preſented to his mind naked and unqualified. It is ne- 
ver diſguiſed by the enthuſiaſm of honour, ty the ſound 
of military muſic, and the rolling of the drum. At the 


moment of action they ſend into the rear the muſic, and 


the colours, thoſe precious enſigns, which have both in 


antient and modern tinies been fo often the pledge of vic- 


tory, and of the devotion of the ſoldiers. ' It is thus that 


an army whoſe elements are almoſt perfect, has been ſo 


often beaten by one very inferior with reſpe& to material 
compoſition. Poſitions and entrenchments have beſides _ 
been conſtantly relied on, although it ought to have been 
obſerved that they were always carried. In this war in- 
ahimate nature as been of no ufe, living nature _ done 
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Page, 
3 


7 
85 
87 


Line, 
2 end el/ewbere for Ehrcbreiticin, os Ebrenbritin 
16 for Morelle read Mozelle 
23 for ſent read ſend 
4 for new read knew 
15 end any where es for Petrarch read Tries. 
2 for there read 
11 for on read of 
11 for paralled read parallel 
5 for were read was 
13 for from read of 
1 for of readto 
3 for Bournonville reed Beurnonville 


2 for in read it 


6 for moſt read more i 


21 for driving read deriving 
for Note 36, read Note 31 
1 for added read adopted; line 10, for diverted reed Alete 
10 for new read knew 
8 leave out the word to . 
for Note 43 read Note 38 £2. 
3 for where read were 
The contents of CHAP 1. af the Campaign i in Ital e been 
omitted in the book ; look ſor them iu the Lug 
13 for order read ordered 
24 for ſucceed read ſucceeded 
25 for then read than : £ ; 
7 for appentines read appennines 
25 for 1 read Hannibal | 
16 for exceſſive read exceſſively 
25 for with read of 
3 after the words was exaggerated, the Note 17 comes in 
or directors read directory 
17 — Deſenſaro read Dezenzano 
10% r was read were 8 . 
1 for to engage read in engaging 
20 for to commiſſariate read to the commiſſariate 
11 for of read for 
20 for by Holineſs read by his Holineſs 
9 for with a read will » 


; 


12 for he made a point of 8 read be aimed at bling an. 


22 for General read Gene - 
2 for thoſe read thus a 


Jer Note 20, page 93 reed Note 20, page 906 
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